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The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  the  national  marketing  system  of  South  Vietnam  from  1955 
through  1972,  a development  period  in  which  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
political  violence  continually  changed.  Heretofore,  marketing  development 
studies  have  focused  on  the  role  of  marketing  in  the  development  process, 
while  political  environment  has  been  largely  ignored.  Contemporary 
political  violence  is  a prevalent  phenomenon  throughout  the  world  today, 


especially  in  less -developed  countries  such  as  South  Vietnam. 

■+  i<  • * <3  (o>< 

The  central  themeTjMLs  that  political  violence  altered  the  normal  pattern 


of  marketing  development  by  depressing  or  stagnating  the  growth  of  some 
economic  sectors  while  accelerating  the  growth  of  other  sectors.*^  The 
major  research  question  is: 


What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  national 
marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955 
througli  1972? 


;Vrhree  closely  related  areas  addressed  include: the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  the  development  of  an  infrastructure  to  support  marketing 
operations  and  middlemen,  the  production  of  key  agricultural  commodities, 
and  patterns  of  consumption. 

The  two  major  subjects,  political  violence  and  marketing  development, 


are  measured  using  annual  aggregate  indicators  of  political  violence  ’ 
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-/events,  sector  employment,  GNP,  GDP,  physical  output,  and  per  capita  con.- 
sumption,  the  selection  of  which  is  rationalized.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  on  marketing  development  and  related  areas  is  measured  for  the 
development  period  and  for  three  inclusive  political  violence  periods, - 
^pre- insurgency^  1955  through  19 60 ^ *insurgency!/  1961  through  1964,*  and 
^limited  war1*  1965  through  1972.  / 

Multiple  regression  analysis  is  the  major  statistical  tool  used.  r 
Thirty-six  important  criterion  variables  which  are  associated  with  the 
four  research  questions  are  used  in  four  corresponding  series  of  multiple 
regression  models  as  the  dependent  variables.  The  explanatory  variables 
in  those  models  consist  of  the  following  political  violence  event  indi- 
cators: protest  demonstrations,  government  sanctions,  riots,  armed 

attacks,  and  deaths  from  political  violence.  Also,  a cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  is  used  separately  as  a predictor  variable. 

Two  methodological  questions  implied  by  the  multiple  regression 
analysis,  the  rationale  for  separating  the  data  into  three  political 
violence  time  periods,  and  the  saturation  or  lag  effect  of  political 
violence  on  marketing  development  and  related  areas,  are  also  evaluated. 
Intercept  and  slope  dummy  variables  are  used  as  explanatory  variables  in 
the  multiple  regression  models  to  test  the  homogeneity  of  the  models. 

This  provides  a rationale  for  accepting  or  rejecting  data  separation  of 
the  examined  years.  Almon  lag  structures  are  developed  from  the  "best 
fit"  regression  models  to  test  the  significant  lagged  periods  of  political 
violence  on  marketing  development  and  related  criterion  variables. 

Due  to  the  number  of  research  questions  and  the  extensive  analysis 
performed,  the  findings  of  the  study  arc  numerous.  • An  analysis  of  the 
findings  yielded  the  following  selected  conclusions: 


Conventional  measures  indicate  that  marketing  developed. 
The  concentration  of  the  development  is  in  the  "insur- 
gency" and  "limited  war"  periods.  Political  violence 
has  a three  to  five  year- lagged  period. 

The  finding  of  previous  studies  that  marketing  develop- 
ment tends  to  level  off  at  higher  levels  of  per  capita 
GNP  is  confirmed. 

Political  violence  energized  the  development  of  the 
tertiary  sector  and  commercial  sub-sector  but  depressed 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector.  The  strength 
of  this  development  is  concentrated  in  the  "insurgency" 
and  "limited  war"  periods  while  the  depressing  effect  is 
in  the  "limited  war"  period.  There  is  a four  to  seven 
year  lag  period  before  the  impact  of  political  violence 
is  reflected  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  its  sub -sectors. 
Political  violence  stimulated  the  development  of  the 
infrastructure  with  a few  exceptions.  The  energized 
areas  are  transportation,  communications,  banking, 
marketing  middlemen,  and  utilities.  This  growth  is 
generally  centered  in  the  "pre- insurgency"  and  "limited 
war"  periods.  The  depressed  areas  are  rail  service, 
postal  service,  and  small  business  firms.  The  lag  effect 
of  political  violence  is  reflected  in  most  infrastructure 
variables  in  the  fifth  year. 

Political  violence  stimulated  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  all  key  agricultural  commodities  except 
rubber.  The  energizing  and  depressing  effects  are 


\ ' . 
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concentrated  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 

periods.  The  lag  effect  of-political  violence  on  these 

indicators  is  in  the  fifth  year. 

6.  Political  violence  promoted  increased  consumption  with 
a few  exceptions.  Increases  in  consumption  occurred 
most  dramatically  during  the  "insurgency"  and  "limited 
war"  periods.  The  consumption  of  rice,  pork,  and 
pharmaceuticals  was  depressed.  The  lag  effect  of  poli- 
tical violence  is  reflected  in  most  consumption  variables 
in  the  fifth  year. 

7.  The  test  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts 
shows  that,  in  most  cases,  the  data  should  be  divided 
into  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The  lagged 
periods  range  from  two  to  seven  years. 

8.  Armed  attacks  and  deaths  from  political  violence  are 
generally  the  most  potent  political  violence  explanatory 
variables  in  the  ordinary  least  squares  (OLS)  models, 
which  corresponds  with  previous  studies.  The  cumulative 
political  violence  indicator  is  more  significant  in  the 
OLS  models  than  any  other  political  violence  indicator. 

9.  The  strength  of  the  political  violence  dummy  variables 
did  not  carry  through  from  the  OLS  models.  Government 
sanctions  and  riots  are  the  most  potent  explanatory 
variables  in  the  dummy  variable  models.  The  cumulative 

' political  violence  events  index  is  a weak  explanatory 
variable  in  these  models. 


! 
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10. 


Government  sanctions,  armed  attacks,  and 'riots  are  the 
most  potent  explanatory  variables  during  the  "limited 
war"  period. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  BACKGROUND 


Warfare  subjects  an  economy  to  severe  strains.  These 
strains  are  manifested  in  the  economic  changes  coincident 
with  war.  Millions  of  people  change  occupations.  New 
industries  are  born  and  the  output  of  o.ld  industries  is 
expanded.  The  development  and  construction  of  an  infra- 
structure of  utilities,  transportation  and  communications 
networks  receive  high  national  priorities.  The  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services  for  private  consump- 
tion become  secondary  to  the  primary  objective  of  producing 
and  distributing  war  goods  and  services.  The  pace  of  all 

economic  work  is  accelerated.^  Generally,  all  nations,  and 

2 

particularly  the  less-developed  ones,  lack  the  resources 


D.  W.  Michener,  "Wartime  Prices"  (Department  of 
Financial  and  Business  Research,  Harvard  University,  1941), 

p . 1 . 

2 

The  typical  less-developed  country  is  characterized  by 
an  extremely  low  ratio  of  material  to  human  resources.  See 
Gustav  Ranis,  "Economic  Growth,  Theory  II,"  in  International 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  ed.  David  L.  Sills 
(United  States : The  MacMillan  Company  and  The  Free  Press, 

1968),  Vol.  4,  p.  415.  Also  see  Harry  A.  Lipson  and 
Douglas  F.  Lamont,  "Marketing  Policy  Decisions  Facing  Inter- 
national Marketers  in  the  Less-Developed  Countries,"  Journal 
of  Marketing,  Vol.  33,  No.  4 (October  1969),  p.  24.  This 
article  specifies  that  less-developed  countries  have  a per 
capita  national  income  of  less  than  $500  per  year. 
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necessary  to  satisfy  both  private  and  government  demands  for 

goods  and  services  during  a period  of  war.  The  emphasis  on 

the  production  and  distribution  of  economic  goods  in  support 

of  the  war  effort,  along  with  the  general  over-all  scarcity 

of  resources,  results  in  the  major  restructuring  of  a wartime 
3 

economy. 

The  economic  impact  of  warfare  on  a country's  economy  is 
unique  in  each  specific  case.  This  is  true  because  there  is 
a wide  range  of  violence  in  warfare  which  progresses  in 
intensity  through  the  following  stages:  civil  disturbance, 

insurgency,  limited  war,  and  general  war.^  The  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  the  violence  is  not  uniform  throughout  each 
category.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  each  case  of  warfare 
presents  a unique  set  of  circumstances  of  geography,  economic 
resources,  forces,  skills,  organization,  policy,  strategy, 
technology  and  national  resolve.5  This  leads  to  the  second 


3 

George  A.  Steiner,  ed.,  Economic  Problems  of  War  (New 
York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1942,  pp.  1/1-1/4. 

4 

The  following  terms  and  definitions  are  coordinated  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  use  in  the  Depa  "ment  of 
Defense.  Civil  disturbance--Group  acts  of  vio  'nee  and  dis- 
order prejudicial  to  public  law  and  order.  Insurgency- -A 
condition  resulting  from  a revolt  or  insurrection  against  a 
constituted  government  which  falls  short  of  civil  war. 

Limited  war- -Armed  conflict  short  of  general  war,  exclusive 
of  the  incidents,  involving  the  overt  engagement  of  the 
military  forces  of  two  or  more  nations.  General  war- -Armed 
conflict  between  major  powers  in  which  the  total  resources  of 
the  belligerents  are  employed,  and  the  national  survival  of 
a major  belligerent  is  in  jeopardy.  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense,  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms,  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  JCS  Pub.  No.  1 (Washington,  D.C.: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1974),  pp.  66,  148,  175,  194. 
c 

Steiner,  Economic  Problems  of  War,  pp.  1/1 - 1/4 . 
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truism,  that  the  capabilities  of  each  nation  to  respond  to  a 
war  situation  are  not  uniform  and  are  also  unique  to  the  par- 
ticular country  involved  in  warfare.0  However,  some  similar- 
ities have  been  noted  in  the  varieties  and  incidence  of 
contemporary  violence  which  reflect  warfare. 

The  character  of  warfare  since  World  War  II  "...has  been 
unusually  violent  both  in  a general  sense,  and  more  particu- 

7 

larly  in  the  realm  of  civil  or  internal  strife."  This 

period  of  violent  warfare  has  been  called  by  one  writer  "the 

8 

insurgency  era,"  while  another  writer  views  civil  or  inter- 
nal strife  as  commonplace  and  calls  it  "practically  the 

9 

essence  of  contemporary  political  life."  This  study  concen- 
trated on  contemporary  political  violence10  and  its  impact 
on  the  economy  of  a less-developed  country. 

The  contemporary  political  violence  which  has  gripped 
the  world  since  World  War  II  has  been  both  disruptive  and 
deplorable,  but  it  is  not  new.  One  author,  for  example, 

6Ibid. , p.  1/2. 

7 

Richard  M.  Leighton,  "The  Varieties  and  Incidence  of 
Contemporary  Internal  Violence"  (Washington,  D.C.:  The 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  1974),  p.  1. 

8 

Richard  H.  Sanger,  The  Insurgent  Era:  New  Patterns  of 

Political,  Economic,  and  Social  Revolution  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Potomac  Books,  rev.  ed.,  1970),  pp.  1-3. 

9 

Harry  Eckstein,  Internal  War:  Problems  and  Approaches 

(New  York:  Free  Press  of  Glencoe,  1964),  p.  3. 

10Political  violence  is  defined  as--all  collective 
attacks  within  a political  community  against  the  political 
regime,  its  actors--including  competing  political  groups  as 
well  as  incumbents- -or  its  policies.  See  Ted  Robert  Gurr, 

Why  Men  Rebel  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University 

Press , 1970) , pp.  3,  4. 
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reported  that  there  were  367  "revolutions"  between  1900  and 

1965.  About  37  percent  of  these  occurred  after  World  War  II 

for  an  av-rage  of  6.75  per  year  versus  an  annual  average  of 

5.6  per  year  for  the  entire  period.^  This  analysis  did  not  ■ 

consider  the  scope  and  intensity  of  these  conflicts.  In 

addition  to  not  being  new,  political  violence  is  largely 

internal.  Few  countries  have  been  immune  to  some  form  of 

internal  political  violence.  One  study  stated  that  some 

internal  political  violence  occurred  in  114  out  of  121 

12 

countries  between  1961  and  1968.  Mr.  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
then  Secretary  of  Defense,  noted  in  1966  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  political  violence  was  internal  in  that  only  15  out 
of  164  "internationally  significant"  outbreaks  of  violence 

over  the  past  eight  years  had  been  conflicts  between  sove- 
13 

reign  states.  Political  violence  since  World  War  II  has 
been  concentrated  in  the  less-developed  countries  of  the 
world.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  former  French, 

Dutch,  and  Portuguese  colonies,  which  have  been  immersed  in 
post-colonial  civil  wars.^  Therefore,  political  violence  is 

■^Peter  A.  R.  Calvert,  "Revolution:  The  Politics  of 

Violence,"  Political  Studies,  XV  (No.  1,  1967),  p.  1,  cited 
in  Ted  R.  Gurr,  Violence  in  America:  Historical  and  Com- 

parative Perspectives,  Report  to  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  ana  Prevention  of  Violence,  June  1969  (New  York: 

New  American  Library,  1969),  p.  544. 

^Gurr,  Why  Men  Rebel,  p.  3. 

13 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Department  of  State  Bulletin 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  1966)  LIV, 

1406  (June  6,  1966),  p.  876. 

■^Leighton,  "The  Varieties  and  Incidence  of  Contemporary 
Internal  Violence,"  p.  3. 
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recurrent,  it  is  largely  internal  and  concentrated  in  the 
less-developed  post-colonial  countries  of  the  world. 

Political  Violence  and  Economic 
Change  in  South  Vietnam 

This  study  was  concerned  with  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  the  economy  of  a post-colonial  less-developed 
country,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South  Vietnam). ^ South 
Vietnam  was  established  on  July  21,  1954,  as  a separate 
governing  entity. ^ This  new  country,  which  had  been  part  of 
the  French  colonial  empire  of  Indochina,  became  South  Viet- 
nam. Soon  after  the  new  country  was  established,  it  began 
to  experience  destabilizing,  politically-violent  events. 


^Standard  United  Nations  Yearbooks  and  the  United 
States,  Department  of  State,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search refer  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  by  its  common  state 
name,  South  Vietnam.  The  title  South  Vietnam  was  used  in 
this  study  to  refer  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  See  Charles 
Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Poli- 
tical and  Social  Indicators,  2nd  ed.  (New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut:  Yale  University  Press,  1972),  p.  432. 

■^South  Vietnam  came  into  being  as  a result  of  circum- 
stances following  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indochina.  An 
agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities  in  Vietnam  was 
signed  on  July  20  and  21,  1954,  which,  among  other  things, 
ended  eight  years  of  war  with  France  and  established  a "Pro- 
visional Demarcation  Line"  across  the  State  of  Vietnam  near 
the  seventeenth  parallel.  Two  zones  were  created.  The  zone 
south  of  the  seventeenth  parallel  became  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  or  South  Vietnam,  and  the  zone  north  of  the  seven- 
teenth parallel  became  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  or 
North  Vietnam.  This  study  was  restricted  to  South  Vietnam. 
For  complete  details  on  the  agreement,  see  U.S.  Congress, 
Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Background  Informa- 
tion Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  6th  rev,  ed., 
91st  Cong . , 2d  sess . , (1970) , pp . 139- 153 . 
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These  events  increased  in  frequency  and  magnitude  until 
January  27,  1973,  when  a "cease  fire"  agreement  was  signed  in 
Paris.  This  agreement  was  reputed  to  call  a halt  to  the 
fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  the  fighting  continued 
until  the  eventual  Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  on 
April  30,  1975.^  During  the  period  1955  through  1972, 

South  Vietnam  experienced  dramatic  changes  in  the  magnitude 
and  frequency  of  destabilizing  political  events  and  basic 
economic  and  social  conditions.2*^ 


1 

j 

i 

i 


1 7 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War 
prepared  for  the  use  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 
Senate,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  (1971),  pp.  1-34.  Also  see 
Appendix  C. 

1 8 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Documentation  on  Viet-Nam 
Agreement  (Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Printing  Office, 

1973) , pp.  32-85. 

1 Q 

"Vietnam:  The  War  That  Won't  Stop,"  Copley  News 

Service,  San  Diego,  California,  February  3,  19  74 , p . 1*7  and 
"Saigon  Under  the  V C Flag:  Reds  in  Orderly  Takeover 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes,  May  2,  1974,  p.  1. 

20 

See  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia 
and  Vietnam,  pp.  3-132,  and  U.S.  Library  of  Congress, 

Impact  ol  the  Vietnam  War,  pp.  1-34. 
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21 

In  1955,  South  Vietnam  was  a less-developed  country  in 

22 

possession  of  a classic  dualistic  economy.  The  economy 

consisted  of  a large  agricultural  sector  which  was  stagnant. 

This  sector  produced  primarily  subsistence  crops  while  a 

small  portion  of  its  output  passed  through  the  market  system. 

Investment  capital  for  agriculture  was  scarce  except  in  the 

small  plantation  subsector,  technology  was  backward,  and 

23 

under- employment  was  prevalent.  There  was  a small  modern 
market  sector  which  consisted  of  light  industries  producing 
for  domestic  consumption- -soft  drinks,  ice,  beer,  rubber  pro- 
ducts,  matches,  processed  rice  and  sugar,  electric  power,  and 
textile  raw  materials.  There  was  an  acute  scarcity  of  in- 
vestment capital,  modern  technology,  and  a skilled  labor 
force  required  for  growth  and  expansion  of  the  modern  market 


21 

During  the  entire  period  from  1955  through  1972  per 
capita  national  income  did  not  exceed  $250.00.  In.  fact, 
during  the  peak  year  of  1970,  per  capita  income  in  South  Viet- 
nam was  $232.00.  See  United  Nations,  Yearbook  of  National 
Account  Statistics,  1972,  Vol.  Ill  (New  York:  Publishing 

Service,  United  Nations,  1974),  p.  6. 

22 

There  are  many  models  of  economic  dualism.  Most  agree 
on  the  concept  of  two  sectors.  The  "modern"  sector  is  recep- 
tive to  change,  market  oriented,  consists  largely  of  light 
manufacturing  and  trade  and  has  a scarcity  of  capital, 
skilled  labor  and  technology.  The  agricultural  or  "tradi- 
tional" sector  is  stagnant,  produces  for  subsistence,  markets 
little  of  its  output,  and  is  plagued  with  under-employment, 
an  absence  of  capital  and  uses  outdated  technology.  For  a 
complete  discussion  of  "dualism,"  see  Keith  Griffin,  "Under- 
development in  Theory,"  The  Political  Economy  of  Development 
and  Under-development,  ed.  Charles  K.  Wilber  (New  York: 

Random  House,  1973),  pp.  15-25. 

23 

United  Nations,  Toward  the  Economic  Development  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam,  Report  oL:  the  Economic  Survey  Mission 
to  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (New  York:  Publishing  Service, 

United  Nations,  1959),  pp.  31-155. 
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sector. 24  The  infrastructure  supporting  the  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  sectors  of  the  economy  was 

25 

described  as  distinctly  good  for  this  area  of  the  world. 

The  commercial  portion  of  the  modern  market  sector  was  sig- 
nificant in  size  and  had  been  institutionalized.  There  were 
export- import,  wholesaling,  and  retailing  firms  which  had 
been  organized  into  a distribution  network  utilizing  the 
established  public  and  private  transportation  and  communica- 
tions systems.  Commercial  banking,  insurance  and  real  estate 

26 

firms  were  available  to  serve  the  modern  market  sector. 

This  small  country  in  Southeast  Asia  became  a symbol  of 

a new  kind  of  American  involvement  in  world  affairs.  It  was 

the  focus  of  intense  and  bitter  division  of  almost  every 

facet  of  American  society.  The  issues  of  south  Vietnam  and 

the  American  involvement  introduced  volumes  of  books, 

articles,  speeches,  commentaries,  and  journalism  through 

every  media.  These  reports  focused  on  two  major  issues:  the 

conduct  of  the  war  and  the  political  and  moral  position  of 

27 

the  United  States  and  its  Allies.  A third  issue,  in  which 


24Ibid.,  pp.  156-177. 

25Ibid. , pp.  182-214. 

26Ibid.,  pp.  24-28. 

27 

David  E.  Lilienthal,  "Postwar  Development  m Viet-Nam," 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  47,  no.  2 (January,  1969),  p.  320. 
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relatively  few  people  have  shown  an  interest,  is  the  impact 

28 

of  political  violence  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 

Whether  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  prospered  or  became  per- 
manent economic  dependents,  and  how  the  Vietnamese  could 
construct  a viable  nation  in  South  Vietnam  were  issues 

rarely  discussed.  These  issues  became  known  as  the  "other 

29 

war"  which  was  the  efforts  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  build  a modern  and  viable  nation  with  the  help  of  her 
Allies . 

In  addition  to  the  major  deterrents  to  economic  develop- 

30 

ment  with  which  each  less-developed  country  must  deal. 

South  Vietnam  was  also  confronted  with  a constant  increase  in 
the  frequency  and  intensity  of  politically  violent  events 


2 8 

Limited  analysis  of  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the 
economy  of  South  Vietnam  is  contained  in  the  several  post- 
war development  plans  and  symposiums.  See  Joint  Development 
Group,  the  Postwar  Development  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(New  York:  Praeger  Publishers,  1970),  and  "Viet-Nam's  Post- 
war Development:  A Symposium,"  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4 

(April  1971). 

29 

Robert  W.  Komer  (Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C.,  The  White  House),  "The  Other  War  in  Viet- 
nam: A Progress  Report  to  the  President,"  (September  17, 

1966)  , p.  1. 

30 

In  most  countries  of  the  world  today  there  is 
occurring  a continuing  rise  in  average  per  capita  income  made 
possible  by  continuing  increases  in  per  capita  productivity. 
The  phenomenon  has  been  called  economic  growth  or,  when 
account  is  taken  also  of  the  changes  in  economic  and  social 
structure  that  accompany  it,  economic  development.  See 
Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Economics  of  Development  (Homewood, 
Illinois:  Richard  E.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1975),  pp.  3-6. 
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from  1955  through  1972.  The  political  violence  was  i| 

directed  against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their  j 

economy.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Komer,  Special  Assistant  to  President  1 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  stated  in  a report  to  the  President  in  j 

late  1966  that:  1 

j 

Aside  from  all  the  difficulties  which  face  any 
new  developing  country,  the  Vietnamese  people  are 
seeking  to  build  a modern  nation  against  a back- 
ground of  terror,  harassment  and  agression  mounted 
by  a determined  enemy- -from  both  within  and  with- 
out. This  enemy  seeks  to  throttle  Vietnam's 
economy  by  systematic  disruption  of  its  transport, 
communications,  and  commerce. 32 

He  emphasized  through  this  report  the  harsh  effects  which  the 
war  had  made  upon  the  Vietnamese  economy,  particularly  in  the 
destruction  of  the  infrastructure  of  transportation,  communi- 
cations and  utilities.  Also  singled  out  for  special  notation 
were  the  systematic  disruption  of  the  flow  of  economic  goods, 

attacks  on  farmers,  and  the  induction  of  rural  laborers  into 

33 

the  ranks  of  the  enemy  forces.  In  1962,  when  the  frequency 
and  magnitude  of  political  violence  was  low  relative  to  later 
war  years,  one  writer  concluded  that  ",  . . under  guerrilla  war- 
fare conditions,  economic  development  is  difficult,  if  not 


31 

Among  many  references,  see  the  following:  U.S.  Con- 

gress, Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Background 
Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam,  pp.  3-132; 
U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War,  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  U.S. 

Senate,  92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1971),  pp.  1-34,  and  Appendix 
i . r 

j u • 

t 

32 

Komer,  "The  Other  War  in  Vietnam:  A Progress  Report 

to  the  President,"  p.  1. 

33Ibid. , pp.  2-10. 
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34 

impossible.'1  Another  author  in  this  same  period  noted  that 
"A  government  literally  besieged  is  not  likely  to  be  systema- 
tic  in  its  economic  development.  By  1968,  the  devastation 
and  destructive  effects  of  the  war  on  the  Vietnamese  economy 
had  been  monumental.  In  a report  on  the  economic  effects  of 
the  Vietnam  war  on  the  Southeast  Asia  area,  it  was  stated 
that: 


. . . the  first  and  foremost  among  the  economic 
effects  of  the  war  has  been  the  destruction  of 
the  economy  of  Vietnam.  It  is  hardly  possible  any 
longer  to  talk  of  such  economy;  the  cities  and  the 
major  towns  exist  as  economic  enclaves,  feeding  as 
best  they  can  off  the  neighboring  countryside  but 
otherwise  supplied  with  the  necessary  goods  for 
survival  under  aid.-*6 


The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 

was  not  destructive  entirely.  A Library  of  Congress  study. 

Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War,  prepared  for  the  Senate  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  in  1971,  concluded  that  the  war  had  two 

major  effects  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 

First,  the  economy  has  been  seriously  distorted  by 
the  burden  of  military  spending,  rampant  inflation, 
physical  destruction,  and  population  dislocation. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  sectors  of  the  economy  have 
been  modernized  as  a result  of  wartime  activities.^' 


34 

James  B.  Hendry,  "Economic  Development  Under  Condi- 
tions of  Guerrilla  Warfare:  The  Case  of  Viet-Nam,"  Asian 

Survey,  Vol.  II,  No.  4 (June  1962),  p.  12. 

35 

Lloyd  D.  Musolf,  "Public  Enterprise  and  Development 
Perspectives  in  South  Vietnam,"  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  Ill, 

No.  8 (August  1963),  p.  366. 

36. 

°The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  The  Economic  Effects 
of  the  Vietnamese  War  in  East  and  Southeast  Asia  (London: 

The  Economist  Intelligence  Unit,  1968),  p.  IT 

37 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact  of  the  Vietnam  War, 

p.  32 . 
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The  working  papers  issued  by  the  joint  United  States  and 

38 

Vietnamese  development  planning  group  emphasized  the  impact 

of  the  war  on  inflationary  pressure,  distortion  of  spending 

patterns  reflecting  defense  spending,  war  refugees  moving  to  • 

the  cities  for  security  reasons,  and  the  disruptive  effects 

of  the  war  on  agriculture.  This  group  also  pointed  to  the 

beneficial  effects  of  the  war  on  the  economy.  In  particular, 

they  cited  the  infrastructure  development  of  roads,  harbors, 

airfields,  the  legacy  of  a relatively  trained  labor  force, 

and  the  absence  of  a large  external  war  debt  as  economic 

39 

benefits  of  the  war.  The  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy 
of  South  Vietnam  was  thought  to  be  destructive  in  many  areas 
and  beneficial  in  only  a few. 

General  Economic  Change 

There  were  dramatic  changes  in  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  over  the  period  1955  through  1972.  In  order  to  put 
the  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  a 
more  precise  perspective,  some  key  economic  indicators  which 
reflect  these  changes  are  worth  noting.  The  growth  of  the 
economy  as  reflected  in  expenditures  on  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct (GNP)  at  1960  constant  market  prices  was  erratic.  The 
GNP  grew  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  3.8  percent  from  1955 
through  1960.  During  this  first  time  period,  there  was  a 
zero  growth  from  1955  to  1956.  The  annual  average  growth 

3 8 

Joint  Development  Group,  The  Postwar  Development  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  p.  vii. 

39 


Ibid. 
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rate  of  the  GNP  increased  to  5.0  percent  during  the  second 
time  period  1961  through  1964.  During  this  second  time 
period  there  was  a negative  annual  growth  of  -.8  percent  from 

1960  to  1961.  The  largest  annual  increase  in  the  entire 
period  of  this  study  was  recorded  from  1963  to  1964  when  the 
annual  increase  in  the  GNP  xv as  10.1  percent.  The  annual 
average  growth  rate  of  the  GNP  sharply  declined  to  2.5  per- 
cent during  the  third  time  period  1965  through  1972.  There 
was  negative  growth  during  this  period  of  -4.4  percent  from 
1967  to  1968  and  -1.4  percent  from  1971  to  1972.  The  peak 
growth  for  this  period  occurred  when  the  annual  growth 
reached  9.0  percent  from  1964  to  1965. 

If  the  average  annual  growth  rate  in  GNP  is  presented  on 
a per  capita  basis,  which  is  essential  in  accounting  for 
population  growth,  the  growth  rates  for  the  three  time 
periods  were  as  follows:  1955  through  1960,  1.6  percent; 

1961  through  1964,  4.5  percent:  and  1965  through  1972,  -1.0 

. 40 

percent. 

The  growth  in  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam,  as  reflected 
through  the  GNP,  was  low  but  reasonably  consistent  during  the 
first  time  period  1955  through  1960.  The  rate  of  annual 
growth  was  somewhat  higher  during  the  second  period  but 
highly  erratic  as  reflected  by  a period  of  negative  growth 
and  an  extraordinary  growth  of  10.1  percent  from  1963  to 
1964.  The  rate  of  growth  during  the  third  time  period  was 
very  low  and  unstable  as  reflected  in  two  periods  of  negative 

40 


See  Table  1. 
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growth  mixed  with  several  periods  of  high  growth  rates.  The 
per  capita  average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  GNP  for  countries 
with  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $200  for  the  period  1960 
through  1971  was  1.8  percent,  and  the  aggregate  growth  in  GNP 
was  3.9  percent. 4^  In  south  Vietnam  the  respective  growth 
rates  for  this  same  period  were  1.2  and  3.8  percent. 42 


Sector  Economic  Change 

The  growth  (or  negative  growth)  pattern  was  not  uniform 
among  the  sectors  of  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  from  1955 
through  1972.  The  contributions  of  each  sector  and  sub- 
sector to  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  at  factor  cost  has 
been  calculated  for  the  three  time  periods  to  demonstrate  the 
uneven  growth  patterns  in  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
"value  added"43  to  the  GDP  by  the  primary  sector  consisting 
of  agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  forestry,  and  fishing 
increased  from  24.7  percent  in  1955  to  34.3  percent  in  1960. 
The  contributions  of  this  sector  to  GDP  increased  from  1955 
through  1960  but  began  to  decline  in  1960  and  had  shrunk  to 
32.0  percent  at  the  end  of  1964.  The  average  annual  contri- 
bution of  the  primary  sector  to  GDP  during  the  time  period 


4*Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Economics  of  Development  (Home- 
wood,  Illinois:  Richard  Ih  Irwin,  Inc . , 1975)  , p . 24 . 

42See  Table  1. 

43Utilizing  the  "value  added"  approach  we  avoid  double 
counting  by  taking  care  to  include  in  the  calculation  only 
final  goods  and  services,  and  not  the  intermediate  goods  that 
go  to  make  the  final  goods.  We  record  wages,  interest,  rent 
and  profit  exactly  one  time  as  the  value  added  to  the  output 
of  that  sector.  Sec  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  Economics , 9th  cd. 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1973) , pp . 184-186. 
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TABLE  1 

PER  CAPITA  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  (GNP)  AT 
1960  CONSTANT  PRICES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Year 

National 

Population 

(000) 

■ 

Gross  National 
Product  (GNP) 
(000,000  VN$) 

Per  Capita  Gross 
National  Product 
(VN$) 

(Code  PCGNP102) 

1955 

12,044 

68 , 072a 

5,652 

1956 

12,366 

68,071? 

5,504 

1957 

13,052 

71,504? 

5,478 

1958 

12,935 

74, 937? 

5,793 

1959 

i 13,789 

78,370° 

5,684 

1960 

! 14,072 

81,805 

5.813 

1961 

14,494 

81,165 

5,600 

1962 

14,275 

88,756 

6,218 

1963 

14,133 

89,990 

6,367 

1964 

14,359 

99,064 

6,899 

1965 

15,024 

107,966 

7,186 

1966 

15,112 

108,487 

7,178 

1967 

16,256 

110,673 

6,778 

1968 

16,259 

105,804 

6,507 

1969 

16,543 

110,183 

6,660 

1970 

17,333 

117,539 

6,781 

1971 

18,708 

121,659° 

6,503 

1972 

19,213 

119,986° 

6,245 

SOURCES:  Data  regarding  national  population  are  adapted 

from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  357. 

Data  regarding  the  GNP  for  1955  to  1956  are  adapted  from 
U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam,  Annual  Statistical  Bulle- 
tin,  1959  (Saigon:  U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam, 

I960)  , p.  15. 

Data  regarding  the  GNP  for  1960  to  1962  are  adapted  from 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1966-1967 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1967),  p.  287. 


Data  regarding  the  GNP  for  1963  to  1964  arc  adapted 
from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970 


TABLE  1- -Continued 


(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1971), 

p.  139. 

Data  regarding  the  GNP  for  1965  through  1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

p.  271. 

aThe  GNP  data  for  1955  and  1956  have  been  converted  to 
1960  constant  prices  using  an  average  of  the  general  whole- 
sale and  retail  price  indices.  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics,  1973),  pp.  343,  351,  353. 

^GNP  data  are  estimated  from  1956  and  1960  data. 

CGNP  data  for  1971  and  1972  are  provisional. 
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1965  through  1972  was  32.5  percent.  The  peak  year  was  1970 
when  the  contribution  of  the  primary  sector  to  GDP  reached 
38.0  percent. 44 

The  secondary  sector  of  mining  and  quarrying,  manufac- 
turing, construction,  and  utilities  decreased  its  contribu- 
tion to  GDP  from  16.2  percent  in  1955  to  13.6  percent  in 
1960.  The  contribution  of  this  sector  averaged  14.2  percent 
during  the  time  period  1961  through  1964.  The  contributions 
of  the  secondary  sector  to  GDP  declined  over  the  time  period 
1965  through  1972  to  an  annual  average  of  10.3  percent.  The 
lowest  contribution  of  the  secondary  sector  to  GDP  during 

this  study  occurred  in  1969  when  the  contribution  was  only 
45 

8.1  percent. 

The  tertiary  or  service  sector  consisting  of  wholesale 

« 

and  retail  trade,  banking,  finance  and  insurance,  real 
estate,  transportation,  public  administration  and  defense  and 
services  underwent  the  most  dramatic  change  of  any  of  the 
economic  sectors.  Initially,  the  contributions  of  this 
sector  to  GDP  declined  significantly  from  59.1  percent  in 
1955  to  46.1  percent  in  1960.  The  contribution  of  the 
tertiary  sector  to  GDP  grew  steadily  during  the  time  period 
1965  through  1972,  for  an  annual  average  contribution  to  GDP 
of  55.8  percent.  The  peak  year  during  this  time  period  was 


44See  Table  2. 
45 


Ibid. 


TABLE  2 ^ 

GROSS  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT  (GDP)  AT  CURRENT  FACTOR  COST  BY  ECONOMIC  SECTOR  (M 

(000,000  VN$)  | 


Year 

Primary  Sector 

Secondary  Sector 

Gross 

Domestic 

Product 

(Code  CDPCP103) 

Agriculture, 
Animal  Husbandry, 
Forestry  and 
Fishinc 

Percentage 
of  GDP 

Mining 

and 

Quarrying 

Manu- 

facturing 

Construction 

Electricity, 
Water  and 
Gas 

Sector 

Total 

Percentage 
of  GDP 

Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Trade  , 
Sub -Sector0 

Percent  of  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade  Sub-Sector  « 
(Code  PGDPM108) 

19SSa 

64,264 

15,873 

24.7 

- 

- 

10,411 

16.2 

11.7 

1956b 

69,419 

18,604 

26.8 

- 

- 

10,968 

IS. 8 

11.4 

19S;b 

70,416 

20,209 

28.7 

- 

10,773 

IS. 3 

n.i 

195Sb 

71,413 

21,781 

30.5 

- 

- 

10,497 

14.7 

10.8 

1959b 

72,410 

23,461 

32.4 

- 

- 

10,282 

14.2 

10. S 

1960 

73,408 

2S ,144 

34.3 

281 

7,912 

1,192 

630 

10,015 

13.6 

7,495 

10.2 

1961 

74,189 

24,830 

33.5 

276 

8,749 

1,101 

692 

10,818 

14.6 

7,826 

10. S 

1962 

83,270 

27,872 

33.5 

375 

9,085 

1,143 

789 

11,392 

13.7 

9,608 

11.5 

1963 

89,316 

28.7S8’ 

32.2 

316 

10,264 

1,276 

895 

12,751 

14.3 

10,266 

11.  s 

1964 

101,279 

32,484 

32.0 

255 

11,090 

1,421 

1,492 

24,258 

14.0 

12,099 

11.9 

1965 

129, SS3 

37,425 

28.9 

299 

13,77S 

1,807 

1,209 

17,090 

13.2 

14,388 

11.1 

1966 

194,998 

55,330 

28.4 

448 

17,781 

3, SIS 

1,017 

22,761 

11.7 

27,900 

14.3 

1967 

290,353 

102,012 

3S.1 

1,209 

19,555 

3,102 

1,107 

24,973 

8.6 

42,599 

14.7 

1968 

313,823 

106,267 

33.9 

1,656 

21,369 

3,921 

1,056 

28,002 

8.9 

35,705 

11.4 

1969 

453,783 

157,553 

34.7 

1,669 

25,503 

7,697 

2,067 

36,936 

8.1 

65,765 

14.5 

1970 

643,763 

245,060 

38.0 

1,700 

43,684 

11,587 

3,880 

60,851 

9.  S 

96,670 

15.0 

1971s 

921,000 

276,300 

30.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

101,310 

11.0 

• 

17.1 

1972° 

965,000 

301,080 

31.2 

• 

- 

- 

• 

110,975 

11.5 

■ 

16.6 

Commercial 


Hanking, 
Finance  and. 
Insurance 


838 
816 
871 
1,034 
1,174 
1,586 
3,601 
6,140 
6,464 
7, 18S 
8,606 


SOURCES:  Data  for  195S-1956  are  adapted  from  U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam,  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin.  1959  (Saigon,  U.S.  Operations  Mission  to  Vietnam,  1960),  p.  l! 
Data  for  1960-1962  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1967-1968  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1968),  p.  415. 

Data  for  1963-1966  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1971),  p.  141, 

Data  for  1967-1970  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  273. 

Data  for  1971-1972  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Four  Year  National  Economic  Development  Plan,  1972-1975  (Saigon:  Directorate  General  of  Planning,  1972),  pp.  329,  33(l 

‘Economic  sector  percentage  of  GDP  based  on  expenditures  on  GDP  at  market  prices  rather  than  GDP  factor  cost. 
bGDP  data  are  estimated  from  1956  and  I960  data. 

cData  for  1971  and  1972  are  based  on  estimates  contained  in  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Four  Year  National  Economic  Development  Plan,  1972-197S  (Saigon.  Directorate  Gmeral  of  Plat 


aThe  commercial  sub-sector  consists  of  banks,  finance  and  insurance,  real  estate  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 


CURRENT  FACTOR  COST  BY  ECONOMIC  SECTOR  ORIGIN  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(000,000  VNS) 


Tertiary  Sector 


Cosaercial  Sub-Sector 


Percent  of  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade  Sub-Sector  » 
(Code  PG DPMI 08) 

Banking, 
Finance  and. 
Insurance  a 

Real  . 
Estatca 

Cosaercial 

Sub-Sector 

Total 

Percent  of  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Cosaercial  Sub-Sector 
(Code  PGDPC106) 

11.7 

16,195 

25.2 

11.4 

17,007 

24. S 

11.1 

16,407 

23.3 

10.8 

IS, 783 

22.1 

10.5 

IS, 061 

20.8 

10.2 

838 

5,645 

13,978 

19.0 

10.5 

816 

S,542 

14,184 

19.1 

11.5 

871 

6,065 

16,544 

19.9 

11.5 

1,034 

6,329 

17,629 

19.7 

11.9 

1,174 

6,947 

20,220 

20.0 

11.1 

1,586 

7,S58 

23,432 

18.2 

14.3 

3,601 

12,295 

43,796 

22.5 

14.7 

6,140 

14,211 

62,950 

21.7 

11.4 

6,464 

12,911 

SS,080 

17.6 

14.5 

7,185 

17,240 

90,190 

19.9 

15.0 

8,606 

26,367 

131  543 

20.4 

17.1 

- 

- 

200,778 

21.8 

16.6 

* 

- 

204,580 

21.2 

iperations  Mission  to  Vietnan,  1960),  p.  15. 
tlstics,  196S),  p,  415. 
cs,  1971).  p.  141. 

CS,  1973),  p.  273. 

te  General  of  Planning,  1972),  pp.  329,  330. 


197S  (Saigon:  Directorate  General  of  Planning,  1972),  pp.  329,  330. 


! Percentage  of  CDP  i Statistical  Percentage 
| Contributed  by  Discrepancy  of  GOP 

Service  Sector  ; Tertiary  Sector  j 
services  { Total  { (Code  PGDPT104)  | 


• 

- 

37,980 

■ 

- 

39,847 

• 

- 

38,447 

- 

• 

36,992 

- 

- 

35,408 

11,581 

4,727 

33,874 

12,624 

4,9SS 

3S,789 

16,246 

5,540 

42,4S7 

17,627 

6,004 

45,294 

21,356 

6,849 

52,887 

30,142 

8,020 

67,786 

47,239 

13,417 

112,703 

63,543 

21,787 

160,929 

76,426 

35,877 

175,859 

108,836 

41,603 

258,369 

130.69S 

49,361 

334,176 

- 

- 

543,399 

• 

• 

552, 94S 

19 


1971,  when  the  contribution  of  the  tertiary  sector  reached 

59.0  percent  of  the  GDP.^ 

Some  sub-sectors  of  the  tertiary  sector  underwent  par- 
ticularly dramatic  changes.  The  commercial  portion  of  the 
tertiary  sector  declined  from  25.2  percent  of  GDP  in  1955  to 

19.0  percent  in  1960,  and  then  increased  to  a peak  of  21.8 
percent  of  GDP  in  1971.^  For  example,  the  contribution  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  to  GDP  increased 
from  11.7  percent  in  1955  to  its  highest  point  of  17.1  per- 
cent in  1971.  The  contribution  of  the  public  administration 

and  defense  sub-sector  to  GDP  dramatically  increased  from 

4 Q 

15.8  percent  in  1960  to  20.3  percent  in  1970.  There  was  a 
significant  increase  in  the  contribution  of  the  services 
sub-sector  to  GDP  which  increased  from  6.4  percent  in  1960  to 
7.7  percent  in  1970.  The  contributions  to  growth  in  the 
economy  of  South  Vietnam  by  each  sector  and  sub-sector  were 
not  uniform  throughout  the  period  of  this  study. 

Sector  Employment  Change 

The  shock  effect  of  the  war  on  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  can  be  clearly  viewed  through  an  examination  of 
shifts  in  employment  levels  among  the  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Employment  in  the  primary  sector  averaged  84.0  percent  of 
total  employment  during  the  period  1955  through  1960.  The 


46 

47 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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See  Table  2. 
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average  annual  employment  in  this  sector  declined  to  only 

77.5  percent  of  total  employment  during  the  time  period  1961 

through  1964.  Employment  in  the  primary  sector  continued  to 

decline  during  the  time  period  1965  through  1972.  The 

average  annual  employment  in  the  primary  sector  during  this 

time  period  was  only  67.0  percent  of  total  employment. 

Employment  in  the  primary  sector  reached  a low  point  in  1970 

49 

when  it  was  64.6  percent  of  total  employment. 

Changes  in  employment  in  the  secondary  sector  were  also 
significant.  Employment  in  this  sector  averaged  2.9  percent 
of  total  employment  during  the  time  period  1955  through  1960. 
Employment  in  the  secondary  sector  averaged  3.2  percent 
annually  from  1961  through  1964.  During  the  time  period 
1965  through  1972  employment  in  the  secondary  sector  aver- 
aged 4.5  percent  annually. 5u 

Declines  in  employment  levels  in  the  primary  sector  were 
largely  reflected  in  increased  levels  of  employment  in  the 
tertiary  sector.  Employment  in  the  tertiary  sector  increased 
as  a percentage  of  total  employment  from  11.5  percent  in  1955 
to  14.2  percent  in  1960.  Employment  in  this  sector  averaged 
13.1  percent  annually  from  1955  through  1960.  Employment  in 
this  sector  continued  to  increase  and  reached  23.0  percent  of 
total  employment  in  1964.  The  annual  average  employment  in 
the  sector  from  1961  through  1964  was  19.3  percent.  The 
level  of  employment  continued  to  increase  in  this  sector 

49 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  34. 

^See  Appendix  A,  Table  35. 
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during  the  time  period  1965  through  1972  during  which  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  total  employment  was  28.5  per- 
cent.  During  three  years  -£T 'this  time  period- -1968,  1969, 
and  1970--employment  in  tlfe  tertiary  sector  was  slightly  over  ' 
30  percent  of  total  employment. 

Shifts  in  employment  were  not  uniform  throughout  each 

' »*s  **- 

sector.  For  example,  in  thc'V*" xnTsrry  sector,  employment  in 
fishing  increased  as  a p et o f employment  in  that  sec- 

J ^ a. 

tor  from  3.2  percent  in  ISSt ^to"‘6 . 6 percent  in  1972.  However, 

xZ  "*  ' 

the  employment  in  plantations  ■ declined  as  a percentage  of 

• *7.'*  - 

primary  sector  employment  from  1.0  percent  in  1955  to  .6 

52 

percent  in  1972.  There  wa's  a radical  change  in  the  level 
of  construction  employment  in  the  secondary  sector.  Con- 
struction employment  as  a percentage  of  total  secondary 
sector  employment  increased  from  17.8  percent  in  1955  to  38.6 
percent  in  1970,  which  was  •*i;be{'p-eak  year  of  construction 
employment.  There  were  also  key  employment  level  changes 

in  the  tertiary  sector.  Employment  in  the  commercial  sub- 
54 

sector  as  a percent  of  the  tertiary  sector  total  employment 

decreased  from  17.0  percent  in  1955  to  7.2  percent  in  1972. 

* •!» 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  employment  level  of  this  sector 
occurred  in  public  administration  and  defense  which  increased 


51 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 

52 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  34. 

^3See  Appendix  A,  Table  35. 

54 

The  commercial  sub-sector  consists  of:  wholesale  and 

retail  trade;  banking,  finance  and  insurance;  and  real  estate. 
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from  43.9  percent  of  the  sector's  employment  in  1955  to  74.7 
percent  in  1972.^  Employment  in  services  dramatically 
decreased  from  28.8  percent  of  the  sector's  employment  in 
1955  to  9.9  percent  in  1972.^ 

The  level  of  employment  in  the  primary  sector  declined 
at  an  increasing  rate  over  the  period  1955  through  1972, 
while  the  level  of  employment  in  the  secondary  sector  in- 
creased moderately  and  the  level  of  employment  in  the  ter- 
tiary sector  increased  dramatically.  The  shifts  in  employ- 
ment were  not  smooth  throughout  each  sector,  reflecting  the 
uneven  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam. 


Price  Level  Change 

The  drastic  changes  in  the  price  levels  in  South  Vietnam 

over  the  period  of  this  study  are  well  documented  in  the 

57 

literature  on  the  subject.  However,  a short  review  of  the 
magnitude  of  price  level  changes  is  in  order.  The  general 


^See  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 
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Almost  without  exception  every  analyst  who  has  com- 
mented on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  has  pointed  to  the 
effects  of  inflation.  For  example,  the  U.S.  Congress,  House 
Select  Committee  on  United  States  Involvement  in  Southeast 
Asia,  stated  in  its  report  in  1970  that,  "Inflation  is  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  the  country.  Controlling 
inflation  is  highest  on  the  list  of  priority  economic  objec- 
tives." Also,  in  the  U.S.  Library  of  Congress  Report  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1971, 
it  was  reported  that  the  "...  impact  of  inflation  has  been 
one  of  the  most  serious  economic  problems  facing  the  Saigon 
Government."  See  U.S.  Congress,  House  Select  Committee, 
United  States  Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  91st  Cong.,  2d 
sess"!  (1970),  p.  6,  and  U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  92d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  33. 
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wholesale  price  index,  based  on  1949  = 100,  increased  from 

177 .3  at  the  end  of  1955  to  187.6  at  the  end  of  1960.  This 

index  reached  230.3  at  the  end  of  1964.  However,  a near 

5 8 

hyperinflation  condition  was  reflected  in  the  phenomenal 

59 

increase  in  this  index  to  1,208.8  by  the  close  of  1972. 
Similar  increases  were  evident  in  the  consumer  price  index 
(including  rent,  based  on  1963  = 100)  for  working  class 
families  which  increased  from  80.3  at  the  end  of  1955  to  85.0 
at  the  end  of  1960.  This  consumer  price  index  reached  102.9 
at  the  close  of  1964,  and  continued  to  make  record  advances 
by  increasing  from  119.7  in  1965  to  973.3  by  the  end  of 
1972.60  The  price  level  increased  gradually  during  the 
period  1955  through  1960,  experienced  moderate  increases 
during  the  period  1961  through  1964  and  increased  at  an 
accelerated  rate  over  the  period  1965  through  1972. 


Sector  Production  Change 

An  analysis  of  the  economic  indicators  which  reflect 
changes  in  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  response  to  the 
war  effort  is  very  enlightening.  An  examination  of  the 


58 

Hyperinflation  is  a condition  of  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  level.  Production  is  disorganized,  the  wealth  of 
large  groups  of  the  population  is  wiped  out  as  money  becomes 
worthless.  Debtors  attempt  to  pay  off  their  obligations  in 
worthless  money.  Speculators  profiteer  and  buying  is  in 
panic  in  order  to  spend  funds  before  another  round  of  price 
increases  occurs.  One  author  notes  that  ".  . . fortunately, 
there  are  few  cases  of  hyperinflation  except  during  war  or 
in  the  backwash  of  war  or  revolution."  See  Paul  A.  Samuel- 
son,  Economics , p.  273. 

59 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  342 . 

60 


Ibid.,  p.  353. 
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physical  output  of  economic  goods  and  services  in  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy  brings  the  impact  of  the  war  on  the 
economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  sharp  focus. 

In  the  primary  sector,  it  should  prove  useful  to  examine 
the  productxon  of  key  agricultural  commodities.  The  produc- 
tion of  paddy  (rice)  increased  from  2,767  thousand  metric 
tons  in  1955  to  4,955  thousand  metric  tons  in  1960.  Paddy 
production  continued  to  increase  slightly  during  the  period 
1961  through  1964  and  reached  5,185  thousand  metric  tons  in 
1964.  The  average  annual  production  of  paddy  for  the  period 
1965  through  1972  was  5,215  thousand  metric  tons.  However, 
the  production  during  part  of  this  period  was  low  in  that 
the  average  annual  production  of  paddy  from  1965  through  1968 
was  only  4,553  thousand  metric  tons.^1  The  production  of  raw 
rubber  increased  from  54.0  thousand  metric  tons  in  1955  to 


77.6  thousand  metric  tons  in  1960,  and  declined  slightly 
during  the  next  time  period  from  1961  through  1964  to  a level 
of  74.2  thousand  metric  tons  in  1964.  However,  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber  drastically  declined  during  the  time  period 
1965  through  1972  when  the  average  annual  production  was  only 

38.6  thousand  metric  tons.  Rubber  production  reached  the 
lowest  point  during  this  study  in  1972  when  production  was 


only  20.0  thousand  metric  tons 


The  production  of  tea  and 


See  Table  3. 
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TABLE  3 


PRODUCTION  OF  KEY  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(000  METRIC  TONS) 


l 

i 


i 


Year 

Paddy  (Rice)a 
(Code 
ANNPA301) 

i 

Rubber^ 
(Code  ! 

ANNRU302) 

Teac 

(Code 

ANNTE303) 

Coffeed 

(Code 

ANNC0304) 

1955 

2,767 

54.0 

2.6 

2.2 

1956 

3,412 

59.4 

3.8 

2.5 

1957 

3,192 

62.1 

4.4 

3.3 

1958 

4,235 

71.7 

3.4 

2.5 

1959 

5,092 

75.4 

4.2 

3.3 

1960 

4,955 

77.6 

4.5 

2.9 

1961 

4,607 

78.1 

4.8 

3.4 

1962 

5,205 

77.9 

4.5 

3.1 

1963 

5,327 

76.2 

4.7 

3.6 

1964 

5,185 

74.2 

5.4 

3.4 

1965 

4,822 

64.8 

5.9 

3.5 

1966 

4,337 

49.5 

5.2 

3.1 

1967 

4,688 

42.5 

4.2 

3.3 

1968 

4,366 

34.0 

4.8 

3.3 

1969 

5,115 

27.7 

4.9 

3.5 

1970 

5,516 

33.0 

5.5 

3.9 

1971 

6,324 

37.5 

5.8 

4.4 

1972 

6,348 

20.0 

5.1 

3.9 

i 


I SOURCES:  Data  for  1955-1956  are  adapted  from  Republic  I 

of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  T956  (Saigon:  3 

[ National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1958),  pp.  103,  104.  1 

f J 

[ Data  for  1957-1966  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  ’-fl 

[ Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1966-1967  (Saigon:  National 

| Institute  of  Statistics,  1967),  pp.  89,  91,  96. 

! 

| Data  for  1967-1972  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

f Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National 

i Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  pp.  301,  303,  308. 
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TABLE  3- -Continued 

aPaddy  is  harvested  rice  in  its  unhusked  form 
yield  of  polished  rice  from  paddy  is  approximately 
by  weight  of  the  paddy  weight  for  South  Vietnam. 

Production  is  raw  rubber. 

Production  is  raw  leaf  tea. 

Production  is  raw  coffee  beans. 


The 

65  percent 


»»» 
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coffee  was  erratic  but  generally  doubled  during  the  time 
period  1955  through  1972. 

Also  in  the  primary*  sector,  the  fish  catch  sharply 

increased  from  184  thousand  metric  tons  in  1955  to  678  thous-  * 

64 

and  metric  tons  in  1972.  • Different  sub-sectors  of  the 
primary  sector  responded  differently  to  the  war  effort  in 
terms  of  output.  The  productions  of  paddy  first  increased 
then  declined  while  tho  production  of  rubber  sharply  declined 
and  the  production  of  f-i.sh -•products  sharply  increased. 

The  scope  and  character;;.of  industrial  production  in  the 
secondary  sector  increased  during  the  period  of  this  study. 

A general  summary  of  this  progress  was  reflected  in  the 
general  industrial  production  index.  The  general  industrial 
index  increased  from  100  in  its  base  year  of  1962  to  131.9  by 
the  end  of  1964.  The  index  continued  to  increase  during  the 
period  1965  through  1972*.  ♦■‘The-'jP'eak  year  was  1971  when  the 
index  reached  251.3.  Thete  was  one  decline  in  the  index's 
growth  in  1968  when  it  receded  to  172.7.^  Building  con- 
struction output  increased-  fantastically  from  201  thousand 
square  meters  in  1955  to'  *65.3  thousand  square  meters  in  1960. 

By  1964  the  annual  building  area  constructed  was  1094  thous- 
and square  meters.  The  average  annual  level  of  building 
construction  for  the  time  period  1965  through  1972  was  1089 


^Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1972,  p.  331. 

65 


See  Table  4. 
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TABLE  4 


INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


General  Index 
(Weight  , 
1,000.00)° 
(Code  XGLPLP214) 

Electricity 

(Weight 

52.36) 

Manufacturing 

(Weight 

934.82) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

116.5 

111.6 

116.3 

131.9 

128.7 

132.5 

1S7.9 

167.8 

159.5 

170.8 

173.8 

173.0 

189.8 

196.9 

192.0 

172.7 

186.6 

174.2 

214.4 

199.3 

218.2 

244.8 

288.8 

245.6 

251.3 

313.4 

251.3 

238.4 

347.3 

235-. 6 

(Weight 

12.82) 


SOURCES:  Data  for  1962-1966  are  adapted  from  Republic 

of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1966-1967  (Saigon: 
National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1967),  pp.  228-233. 

Data  for  1967-1972  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National 

Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  pp.  2 1 2 - 217 . 

aBase  year  1962  = 100. 

^Weights  in  the  index  are  assigned  based  on  1962  values 
of  production. 

c 

Coal  mining,  which  was  the  total  in  the  mining  segment 
of  the  index,  ceased  operation  due  to  internal  violence 
conditions  in  1965. 
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thousand  square  meters. ^ Production  of  utilities,  parti- 
cularly electricity,  was  greatly  increased.  The  production 
of  electric  energy  increased  from  191.4  thousand  kilowatt 
hours  (KWH)  in  1955  to  1,482.8  thousand  KWH  in  1972.^ 

There  were  important  changes  in  the  capabilities  and 
performance  of  infrastructure  transportation  and  communica- 
tion systems.  In  the  automotive  transport  network,  the  num- 
ber of  motor  vehicles  in  use  increased  from  59.7  thousand  in 
1955  to  281.7  thousand  in  1971,  the  peak  year.  In  the  case 
of  railway  passenger/kilometers,  the  situation  changed  in 
each  time  period.  For  example,  passenger/kilometers  in- 
creased from  377,487  thousand  in  1955  to  541,736  thousand  in 
1960.  However,  by  1964  the  passenger/kilometer  performance 
had  declined  to  124,635  thousand.  This  trend  of  decline  con- 
tinued and  reached  a low  point  of  only  3,838  'thousand 
passenger/kolometers  in  1966.  By  1970  the  passenger/kilo- 
meter performance  of  the  railway  had  recovered  some  to  a 
level  of  88,259  thousand.  Air  transportation  capability  and 
use  increased  over  the  period  of  the  study  as  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  domestic  air  passenger/kilometer  use  increased 
from  80,000  thousand  in  1962  to  515,276  thousand  in  1970. 
Coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  declined  from  851.0 
thousand  metric  tons  in  1955  to  299.3  thousand  metric  tons 
in  1960  and  then  increased  to  a peak  of  861.6  thousand  metric 

^Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1972,  p.  208. 
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See  Table  5. 
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tons  in  1969. The  performance  of  communications  service 
and  print  and  broadcast  media  activities  was  erratic.  As  an 
example,  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and  mailed  in- 
creased from  4,800  thousand  pieces  of  mail  in  1955  to  13,560 
thousand  in  1959.  They  declined  thereafter  to  only  8,066 
thousand  in  1962,  after  which  there  was  a steady  increase  to 
a peak  of  15,691  thousand  pieces  of  mail  in  1969.  The 
buisness  activities  of  banking,  finance,  insurance  and  real 
estate  all  expanded  their  operations  as  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  firms  participating  in  these  businesses  and  their 
contribution  to  GDP.  As  an  example,  the  number  of  checks 
presented  to  the  clearing  house  for  clearance  steadily 

increased  at  an  accelerated  rate  from  579,100  in  1955  to 

70 

4,185,700  in  1971  or  an  increase  of  623  percent. 

There  were  also  major  changes  in  the  commercial  sub- 
sector of  the  tertiary  sector  of  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
during  the  period  of  this  study.  One  of  the  major  changes  in 
this  sub-sector  was  in  the  number  and  size  of  licensed 
businesses.  The  number  of  licensed  businesses  increased  from 
118.8  thousand  in  1955  to  180.1  thousand  in  1960.  After  1960 
the  number  of  these  businesses  steadily  declined,  and  by  1968 
there  were  only  150.4  thousand  licensed  businesses.  However, 
the  number  of  licensed  businesses  began  to  increase  in  1969, 
and  by  the  end  of  1971  there  were  194.9  thousand  licensed 

68See  Table  6. 

69See  Table  7. 

70 


See  Table  8. 
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.1  TABLE  6 

PERFORMANCE  OF  SELECTED  TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEMS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Year 

Number  of 
Motor  Vehicles 
in  Use 
(000) 

(Code  NOMVU201) 

Railway  ' | 
Passenger-.'-*?. , 
Kilometers'-  , 
(OOO^l)^--* 
(Code  R-i.rA.i202) 

! 

r -s'* 

| Domestic  Air 
Passenger/ 

, Kilometers 
(000  KM) 

1 (Code  XDOAPK203)- 

! 1 

Coastwise 
Shipping  in 
Commercial  Ports 
(000  Metric  Tons) 
(Code  CWSCP204) 

1955 

59.7 

377,487 

a 

851.0 

1956 

71.7 

383,703 

- 

256.6 

1957 

72.1 

435,075  *' 

- 

215.4 

1958 

84.5 

426,817 

- 

277.5 

1959 

90.7 

514,583 

- 

252.8 

1960 

96.0 

541,736 

- 

299.3 

1961 

93.7 

583,121 

Vi 

234.7 

1962 

100.4 

338,015 

80,000° 

194.1 

1963 

106.4 

229,952 

90,000° 

385.2 

1964 

106.7 

124,635 

101,890 

343.5 

1965 

113.5 

14,046  t'-.v 

209,328 
■ 202,704 

407.9 

1966 

134.9 

3,838-  ' 1 

412.4 

1967 

171.3 

12,814  --  ~ 

319,236 

628.5 

1968 

185.2 

12,926 

377,497 

635.1 

1969 

214.0 

71,481 

501,793 

861.1 

1970 

281.7 

88,259 

515,276 

483.9 

1971 

244.0, 

85,657  - 

377,350, 

410.5 

1972 

259.6° 

83,173C 

<»rv« 

276,221° 

348. lc 

SOURCES:  Data  regarding  coastwise  shipping  in  commer- 

cial ports  for  1955-1956  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1956  (Saigon:  National 

Institute  of  Statistics,  1958),  p.  152. 

Data  regarding  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports 
for  1957  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1957  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics,  1959),  p.  156. 

Data  regarding  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports 
for  1958  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1958-1959  (Saigon:  National  Institute 

o?  Statistics,  I960),  pp.  272-275. 


TABLE  6- -Continued 


Data  for  1955-1966  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1966-1967  (Saigon: 
National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1967) , pp . 163,  170, 

186,  196. 

Data  regarding  domestic  air  passenger/kilometers  for 
1967-1968  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1969  (Saigon:  National  Institute 

of  Statistics,  1969),  p.  107. 

Data  for  1967-1971  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National 

Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  pp.  23,  30,  40,  45. 

Domestic  Air  Passenger/Kilometers  data  were  not 
reported  for  the  time  period  1955-1961.  Only  passenger 
arrivals  and  departures  were  reported  for  this  time 
period. 

^Data  are  estimated  from  petroleum  consumption  statis- 
tics . 

cData  are  estimated  from  previous  performance. 
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TABLE  7 

PERFORMANCE  OF  SELECTED  COMMUNICATION  SERVICE  AND 
PRINT  AND  BROADCAST  MEDIA  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Domestic  Air  Post  . 
Letters  Received  1 
And  Mailed  (000) 
(Code  DAPLR205) 

i.  Circulation 
'*  of  Daily  News- 
papers (000) 
(Code  XCODNP206) 

Average  Weekly 

Radio  Broadcast  3 

Hours  1 

(Code  XAVSRD207) 

1 

4,800 

a 

a 

13,520 

- 

* 

11,943 

- 

~ 

11,300 

- 

13,560 

- 

I 

JJ 

9,980 

- 

f, 

8,372 

- 

i 

j 

8,066 

540 

47  ! 

8,961 

1,110 

55  1 

9,347 

1,350 

63  1 

13,410 

775 

71 

13,580 

805 

80  1 

14,230 

800 

75 

14,945 

1,336 

73 

15,691 

1,222 

104  i 

15,329 

1,513 

104  i 

14,825 

1,542 

98 

14,337 

1,571 

92 

SOURCES:  Data  concerning  domestic  air  post  letters 

received  and  mailed  for  1955-3956  are  adapted  from  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1966-1967  (Saigon: 
National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1967),.  p.  197. 

Data  concerning  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and 
mailed  for  1957-1971  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Insti- 

tute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  49 . 

Data  concerning  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  and 
average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours  for  1962-1966  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yoar- 
book,  1966-1967  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1967),  pp.  153,  154. 
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TABLE  7- -Continued 

Data  concerning  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  for 
1967-1971  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute 

of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  89 . 

Data  concerning  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours 
for  1967-1969  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1970  (Saigon:  National 

Institute  of  Statistics,  1971),  p.  148 . 

Data  concerning  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours 
for  1970  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1970  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics,  1971),  p.  131. 

Data  concerning  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours 
for  1971  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics,  1973),  p.  89 . 

Circulation  of  daily  newspapers  and  average  weekly 
radio  broadcast  hours  data  were  not  reported  for  the  time 
period  1955-1961. 

°Data  are  estimated  from  previous  performance. 
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businesses  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  their  size  changed 
radically.  In  1955,  73.8  percent  of  all  businesses  paid  a 
license  fee  of  500  VN$  or  less,  and  by  1972  this  percentage 
had  declined  to  only  19.0  percent  of  all  licensed  businesses.  • 
Businesses  paying  a license  fee  of  500-24,999  VN$  increased 
from  14.0  percent  in  1955  to  66.6  percent  in  1972.  Public 
works  contractors,  who  comprised  only  1.1  percent  of  all 
licensed  businesses  in  1960,  were  14.1  percent  of  all  such 

businesses  by  1972  and  had  reached  a peak  of  23.3  percent  in 

71 

1969.  The  number  of  business  establishments  within  the 
various  sectors  changed.  For  example,  the  number  of  manu- 
facturing firms  increased  from  11,840  in  1960  to  21,026  in 
1968.  The  number  of  firms  engaged  in  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  decreased  radically  from  86,700  in  1960  to  only  40,476 
in  1968. 72 

Trade  Balance 

South  Vietnam  experienced  a growing  negative  trade 
balance  over  the  years  of  this  study.  The  trade  balance  de- 
creased from  -291.8  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1955  to  -145.8 
million  U.S.  dollars  in  1960.  During  the  period  1961  through 
1964,  the  annual  average  negative  trade  balance  was  -230.4 
million  U.S.  dollars.  The  negative  trade  balance  continued 
to  grow  during  the  period  1965  through  1972  and  was  -719.1 

• 71See  Table  9. 

72 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 

1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

p.  290,  and  Table  10. 
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TABLE  10 

NUMBER  OF  COMMERCIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS 


t 


\ 


IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Year 


Wholesale 
and  Retail 
Trade 


Banks,  Financial. 
Institution*,’  V 
Insurance  an  ft] 
Real  Estate 


y55 

956 

957 

958 

959 

960 

961 

962 

963 

964 

965 

966 

967 

968 

969 

970 

971 

972 


13,971 

28,516 

43,062 

57,607 

72,153 

86,700 

80,922 

75,144 

69,366 

63,589 

57,810 

52,032 

46,254 

40,476 

43,571 

53,017 

52,452 

51,887 


46 

119 

192 

264 

336 

410 

418 

427 

435 

444 

452 

461 

470 

479 

516 

628 

621 

614 


^Transportation 
' Storage  and 
! Communications 


227 
594 
961 
1,328 
1,694 
2,060 
2,557 
3,054 
3,552 
4,049 
4,547 
' 5,044 

5,542 
6,038 
6,500 
7,909 
7,825 
7,741 


Services 

Total 

(Code 

NCCME212) 

877 

15,121 

2,294 

31,523 

3,711 

47,926 

5,127 

64,326 

6,544 

80,727 

7,960 

97,130 

8,791 

92,688 

9,622 

88,247 

10,452 

83,805 

11,283 

79,365 

12,114 

74,923 

12,945 

70,482 

13,775 

66,041 

14,606 

61,599 

15,723 

66,310 

19,132 

80,686 

18,928 

79,826 

18,724 

78,966 

SOURCES:  Data  for  1955  are  adapted  from  United 

Nations,  Report  of  the  Economic  Survey  Mission  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam,  Toward  The  Economic  Development  of  the 
Republic  of  Viet-Nam  (New  York:  United  Nations,  1959), 

ppt  226-227 . 

Data  for  1960  and  1968  are  adapted  from  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon: 

National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  290. 

NOTES:  Data  for  the  time  period  1956-1959  and  1961- 

1967  are  estimated  from  data  reported  for  1955,  1960  and  1968. 

Data  for  the  time  period  1969-1972  are  estimated  from 
data  concerning  total  business  patente  licenses. 


3 


i 
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million  U.S.  dollars  by  the  close  of  1972.  The  trade  deficit 

was  largely  financed  through  economic  aid  from  the  United 
7 x 

States 

Urbanization 

Some  of  the  more  intangible  effects  of  political  vio- 
lence on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  are  reflected  in  the 
percentage  of  the  population  living  in  cities  of  20,000  or 
more  which  declined  from  21.9  percent  in  1955  to  15.6  percent 
at  the  end  of  1960.  There  was  a slight  increase  in  city 
population  during  the  time  period  1961  through  1964,  and  by 
the  close  of  1964  only  17.1  percent  of  the  population  lived 
in  cities  of  20,000  or  more.  However,  this  trend  toward 
urbanization  continued  and  by  the  close  of  1972,  29.2  percent 
of  the  population  lived  in  cities  of  20,000  or  more.74  As  a 
separate  statistic,  the  number  of  temporary  refugees  and 
those  living  permanently  in  centers  averaged  each  year 
800,000  over  the  time  period  1964  through  1968.  By  the  end 
of  1971,  the  number  of  refugees  had  declined  to  only  123,000 

but  increased  again  in  1972,  and  at  the  close  of  1972  there 

75 

were  675,333  refugees. 

The  impact  of  the  war  on  each  sector  of  the  economy  of 
South  Vietnam  was  not  equal  or  uniform  over  the  eighteen 
years  of  this  study.  In  general  terms,  the  data  seems  to 

7^See  Appendix  B,  Table  40. 

74See  Table  11. 

75 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1972,  pp.  378,  379. 
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suggest  that  the  war  depressed  the  primary  sector,  developed 
the  secondary  sector,  particularly  the  infrastructure  and 
construction  and  greatly  expanded  the  tertiary  sector,  par- 
ticularly the  commercial  sub-sector  and  public  administra- 
tion and  defense,  and  services. 

Allied  Economic  Sector 

An  important  impact  of  the  war  on  the  economy  of  South 

Vietnam  was  the  presence  of  United  States  and  Allied  support 

7 6 

and  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam  beginning  in  1963.  The 
increased  number  of  these  forces  from  16.5  thousand  in  1963 
to  606.0  thousand  in  1968  brought  about  a boom  in  the  Viet- 
namese  economy.  The  "Allied  Sector"  consisted  of  the 
economic  activities  associated  with  the  presence  of  Allied 
troops  which  included  private  and  Allied  government  spending 
on  the  local  economy,  government  grants,  economic  aid  and 
loans . 

The  Vietnamese  employed  in  the  United  States  portion  of 
this  sector  were  largely  employed  in  services  and  construc- 
tion. Employment  in  the  United  States  sub-sector  began  to 

build  up  coincidental  with  the  introduction  of  United  States 

7 8 

combat  forces  into  South  Vietnam  in  1965.  By  the  end  of 
7 6 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Back- 
ground Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Government  Frinting  Office,  1969), 

91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  9. 

^See  Appendix  B,  Table  38. 

7 8 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Back- 
ground Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam, 
p.  19 . 

L „ 
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1966,  total  Vietnamese  nationals  employed  in  this  sector 

numbered  126.0  thousand  persons.  The  Vietnamese  employment 

level  continued  to  grow  until  it  reached  a peak  of  144.8 

thousand  at  the  end  of  1969.  After  1969,  Vietnamese  employ-  - 

ment  in  the  sector  declined  and  stood  at  only  54.7  thousand 

at  the  end  of  1972.  Occupations  of  Vietnamese  employed  in 

this  sector  were  concentrated  in  services  with  construction 

79 

and  related  occupations  forming  the  next  largest  number. 

United  States  forces  spending  in  the  Allied  sector 
increased  from  42.0  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1964  to  403.0 

o n 

million  U.S.  dollars  in  1971.  The  injection  of  United 
States  and  Allied  economic  aid  was  accelerated  during  the 
period  1966  through  1972.  United  States  economic  aid  in  all 
forms  decreased  from  325.8  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1955  to 
180.5  million  U.S.  dollars  in  1960.  Annual  United  States  aid 
during  the  period  1961  through  1964  averaged  173.2  million 
U.S.  dollars.  United  States  aid  increased  during  the  period 
1965  through  1972  to  an  annual  average  of  534.4  million  U.S. 
dollars.  Annual  United  States  aid  reached  a peak  of  665.3 
million  U.S.  dollars  in  1967.*^ 

This  sector  which  was  created  by  the  war  had  a measur- 
able input  in  the  form  of  Allied  forces  private  spending, 
Allied  government  spending  and  the  injection  of  Allied 
economic  aid,  credits  and  loans.  It  was  a conglomerate 

7Q 

See  Appendix  B,  and  Table  37. 

on 

See  Appendix  B,  Table  39. 

O I 

See  Appendix  B,  Table  41. 


sector  which  supplied  goods  and  services  related  to  Allied 
troop  presence.  The  goods  and  services  were  concentrated  in 
personal  services,  real  estate,  utilities,  and  construction. 
The  creation  of  this  separate  Allied  sector  is  perhaps  a 
unique  facet  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam.  This  sector  was 
created  by  both  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Allied 
troops  and  the  injection  of  large  quantities  of  foreign 

8 2 

economic  aid  into  South  Vietnam  in  a short  period  of  time. 

It  is  emphasized  that  Allied  spending  in  all  forms, 
Allied  aid,  grants,  loans  and  dollar  conversions  are  all 
accounted  for  in  the  national  South  Vietnam  GNP,  GDP,  employ 
ment  and  other  statistics.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  disaggregate  these  data  from  present  informa- 
tion. which  has  been  consulted.  However,  the  reader  is  pro- 
vided a comprehensive  review  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Allied 
section  in  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  Appendix  B. 

An  Overview  of  Political  Violence 
and  Economic  Development 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  economy  of  South 

Vietnam  has  not  been  assessed  in  any  systematic  way.  The 

connection  between  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  political 

violence  events  and  the  development  of  the  economy  of  South 

8 3 

Vietnam  was  suggested  by  one  writer  in  a normative  or 
^See  Appendix  B,  Table  42. 

O *? 

Edward  Albert  Smyth,  "The  Effect  of  the  War  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Economy,  1975-1967,"  Unpublished  Master's 
Thesis,  United  States  Naval  Post-graduate  School,  1970. 
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general  sense.  However,  these  suggestions  have  not  been 
organized  in  a systematic  manner  which  would  relate  the  fre- 
quency and  magnitude  of  political  violence  to  the  development 
of  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  the  task  of  this 
study. 

The  relationship  between  the  national  development  of  the 

84 

economy  of  a country  and  the  political  instability  of  that 
country  has  been  investigated  by  many  writers.  Most  authors 
have  assumed  that  political  stability  is  a pre-condition  for 
economic  development.  Others  have  simply  assumed,  without 
the  benefit  of  empirical  investigation,  that  economic  develop- 
ment leads  to  political  stability.  Authors  who  have 

supported  political  stability  as  a condition  for  economic 

8 5 

development  are  Irma  Adelman  and  Cynthia  T.  Morris, 

86  87 

Peter  T.  Bauer  and  Basil  S.  Yames,  Simon  Kuznets, 


84 

Political  instability  is  defined  by  Ivo  K.  and  Rosa- 
lind L.  Feierabend  as  ".  . . the  degree  or  the  amount  of 
agression  directed  by  individuals  or  groups  with  the  politi- 
cal system  against  other  groups  or  against  the  complex  of 
officeholders  and  individuals  and  groups  associated  with 
them."  See  Ivo  K.  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive 
Behaviors  Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross-National 

Study,"  The  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X,  No.  3 
(September,  1966),  p.  250. 

8 5 

Irma  Adelman  and  Cynthia  T.  Morris,  "A  Factor  Analysis 
of  the  Interrelationship  between  Social  and  Political  Vari- 
ables and  Per  Capita  Gross  National  Product,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  79,  No.  4 (November,  1965) , 
pp.  568,  565). 

86 

Peter  T.  Bauer  and  Basil  S.  Yamey,  The  Economics  of 
Under-Developed  Countries  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  • 

Press , 1956) , p . 163 . 

8 7 

Simon  Kuznots,  Modern  Economic  Growth:  Rate,  Struc- 
ture and  Spread  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University 

Press,  1966),  p.  451. 
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88  89 

Lucian  Pye,  and  Charles  Wolf,  Jr.  A few  writers  have 
suggested  that  the  process  of  development  in  general,  and  in 
some  cases  economic  development,  leads  to  political  insta- 
bility. Principal  among  these  writers  are  Bert  F.  Hoselitz 

90  91 

and  Myron  Weiner,  Mancur  Olson,  Jr.  and  Harold  and 

92 

Margaret  Sprout.  A few  writers  have  suggested  that  high 
system  legitimacy  or  the  lack  of  opportunity  could  reduce  or 
increase  political  stability  regardless  of  the  level  of 

economic  development.  This  view  is  held  by  both  Samuel  P. 

93  94 

Huntington,  and  Seymour  Martin  Lipset. 

Most  of  the  studies  which  investigate  the  relationship 

between  any  elements  of  political  instability  and  economic 
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Lucian  Pye,  Aspects  of  Political  Development  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1966)  , p.  15. 

RQ 

Charles  Wolf,  Jr.,  United  States  and  the  Third  World 
(Boston:  Little  Brown  and  Co.,  1967),  pp.  42-43. 

90 

Bert  F.  Hoselitz  and  Myron  Weiner,  "Economic  Develop- 
ment and  Political  Stability  in  India,"  Dissent,  Vol.  8 
(Spring,  1961),  p.  172. 

91 

Mancur  Olson,  Jr.,  "Rapid  Growth  as  a Destabilizing 
Force,"  Journal  of  Economic  History,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  4 
(December,  1963),  pp.  529-552. 

92 

Harold  and  Margaret  Sprout,  "The  Dilemma  of  Rising 
Demands  and  Insufficient  Resources,"  World  Politics,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4 (July  1968),  p.  661. 

93 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing 
Societies  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press, 

1968) . [This  title  suggests  that  the  opportunities  for  legal 
participation  reduce  the  likelihood  of  political  instability.] 

94 

Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Political  Man  (Garden  City,  New 
York:  Anchor  Books,  1963),  Chapter  5 for  a discussion  of 

legitimacy  and  stability. 
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development  do  so  on  a cross-polity  basis. ^ In  addition, 

these  studies  are  frequently  restricted  to  one  or  two  points 

96 

in  time  and  do  not  extend  over  long  periods  of  development. 

A cross-polity  analysis  by  its  very  nature  must  generalize 
and  look  for  commonality,  trends,  and  changes  in  political 
instability  among  the  polities  of  the  study.  In  such 
studies,  it  is  difficult  to  focus  on  the  long  term  impact  of 
political  instability  in  any  one  particular  polity.  Like- 
wise, an  investigation  of  economic  development  which  is 
restricted  to  one  or  two  points  in  a developing  period,  even 
if  spaced  at  reasonable  intervals,  may  lead  to  misconceptions 
of  the  trends  and  results  of  economic  development.  Most 
cross-polity  studies  of  political  instability  and  economic 
development  use  a small  number  of  indicators  of  both 


95 

Perhaps  the  best  known  study  which  links  social  and 
-“■-political  variables  with  economic  development  is  found  in 
Irma  Adelman  and  Cynthia  Taft  Morris,  "A  Factor  Analysis  of 
the  Interrelationship  between  Social  and  Political  Variables 
and  Per  Capita  Gross  National  Product,"  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics , Vol.  LXXIX,  No.  4 (November,  1965)  , pp . 555-  578 . 
This  study  covers  seventy-four  less-developed  countries 
■ during  the  period  1957  through  1962. 

96 

An  example  of  this  typo  of  study  is  Leila  Hucko 
Fraser,  "A  Cross-National  Analysis  of  Political  Instability 
and  Economic  Development,"  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
University  of  Illinois,  1971,  which  was  a study  of  seventy- 
four  countries  during  the  time  period  1960  through  1965  which 
compared  four  indicators  of  political  instability  with 
several  indicators  of  economic  development  and  growth,  such 
as  per  capita  GNP,  ratio  of  agricultural  workers/labor  force, 
and  GNP  growth  rates. 
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political  instability  and  economic  development.  This 
restriction  is  primarily  made  because  of  the  large  numbers  of 
polities  in  cross -polity  studies  which  magnify  the  work  load 
when  the  number  of  political  instability  and  economic 
development  variables  is  increased.  The  studies  are  gross  in 
nature  and  do  not  attempt  to  assess  the  specific  effects  of 
political  instability  on  economic  development. 

An  Overview  of  Political  Violence 
and  Marketing  Development 

This  study  measured  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam  over  an  eighteen  year 
period  from  1955  through  1972.  Selected  marketing  and 
related  variables  were  used  to  reflect  the  changes  in  mar- 
keting development  of  South  Vietnam.  This  is  a single  polity 
study.  Changes  in  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  political 
violence  events  variables  were  compared  with  changes  in 
marketing  variables  to  assess  the  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence on  the  development  of  marketing  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
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An  example  of  this  type  of  study  is  Delbert  Joseph 
Ringquist,  "Cross -National  Patterns  of  Development  and 
Political  Violence  in  Countries  Formerly  Under  French  Rule," 
Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
1971,  which  was  a study  of  the  twenty-four  former  French 
colonies.  The  study  compared  four  broad  categories  of  poli- 
tical violence  (turmoil  events,  revolt  events,  guerrilla 
warfare  events,  and  civil  war  events)  with  six  broad  cate- 
gories of  social  and  economic  development  (urbanization, 
communications,  recruitment,  education,  economics  and 
social) . The  economic  indicators  were  limited  to  per  capita 
GNP  imports  (in  U.S.  $)  per  1,000  population,  and  per  capita 
energy  consumption. 


selection  of  political  violence  events  variables  and  mar 
keting  variables  is  discussed  in  Chapter  III. 
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South  Vietnam  was  selected  for  this  study  because  it 
experienced  a broad  spectrum  of  political  violence  from  1955 
through  1972.  Between  these  two  points  in  time  the  magnitude 
and  frequency  of  destabilizing  political  events  changed  in 
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South  Vietnam.  In  addition,  t there  were  changes  in  economic 


and  social  conditions  whickV-av  indicators  of  marketing 

v * k '*  .«*' 
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development. 
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For  purposes  of  analysis  and  comparison,  this  study 
identifies  three  politica]  violence  time  periods  during  the 
period  of  the  study.  There  .was  a "pre- insurgency"  period 
from  1955  th  Hugh  .*  )60  which  was  characterized  by  a low  level 

t 

of  political  violence,  moderate  economic  growth  and  social 
development.  The  second  period  was  known  as  the  "insurgency" 
period.  This  period  was  cJif*r?cterized  by  an  increase  in  both 

V.  V 

the  frequency  and  magnitudc-'b-f^d-estabilizing  events  of 
political  violence.  Economic  and  social  progress  during  this 
period  was  erratic.  There  was  a "limited  war"  period  which 
began  in  1965  and  continued  through  the  end  of  the  study  in 

’■*  r' 

1972.  This  period  was  punctuated  with  unprecedented  increase 
in  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  political  violence  over 
most  of  the  period.  The  economy  labored  under  great  strain 
during  this  period  and  its  performance  was  very  weak  and 
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See  Appendix  C and  Tables  43  and  44. 
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An  overview  of  these  events  has  been  presented  earlier 
in  this  Chapter. 
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unstable.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  coincidental  that  the 
major  time  periods  which  were  identified  by  political 
violence  events  and  economic  and  social  indicators  of  mar- 
keting development  in  South  Vietnam  are  the  same. 

Marketing  operations  of  firms  in  the  developed  countries 
of  the  world  enjoy  a relatively  stable  political  environment. 
This  is  not  true  of  marketing  operations  in  many  of  the 
developing  countries  of  the  world  and  certainly  not  of  South 
Vietnam  over  the  period  of  this  study.  Aside  from  all  the 
difficulties  which  face  any  new  developing  country,  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  attempted  to  develop  their  country's 
marketing  system  while  confronted  with  political  violence. 
This  violence  was  reflected  through  protest  demonstrations, 
government  sanctions,  riots,  armed  attacks,  and  deaths  from 
political  violence.100  These  violent  political  events 
increased  the  level  of  uncertainty  about  marketing  operations. 
The  expected  or  normal  marketing  development  process  appears 
to  have  been  impeded  by,  among  other  things,  the  systematic 
disruption  of  all  aspects  of  transport,  communications,  and 
commercial  operations.  The  increase  in  the  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  destabilizing  political  violence  had  a decided 
toll  on  the  development  of  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in 
genera1  and  the  marketing  system  in  particular. 

There  has  been  limited  inquiry  into  the  area  of  market- 
ing and  political  instability.  Most  of  the  study  effort  has 
focused  on  the  legal  aspects  of  property  and  investment  made 

100See  Appendix  C,  and  Tables  43  and  44. 
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by  United  States  firms  overseas. In  general,  these 

studies  have  been  normative  and  descriptive  and  have  not 

employed  political  variables  in  the  analysis.  A few 

studies  of  international  marketing  operations  have  used  one 

103 

or  more  political  variables  in  the  analysis,  but  no  over- 
all comprehensive  study  of  the  relationship  between  marketing 
development  and  political  violence  has  been  made.  Scholars 
of  marketing  development  and  practicing  international  busi- 
ness executives  infrequently  make  reference  to  political 
violence  except  as  it  relates  to  foreign  marketing  investment 
decisions.10^  The  studies  of  marketing  development  focus  on 
many  countries  or,  at  best,  a region.  These  studies  tend  to 
evaluate  marketing  development  based  on  only  one  or  two 

105 

points  in  time  rather  than  over  a broad  spectrum  of  years. 

Most  importantly,  there  are  no  known  studies  of  politi- 
cal violence  and  marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam. 


See  the  two  studies  by  Yair  Aharoni,  The  Foreign 
Investment  Decision  Process  (Boston:  Harvard  University  Gra- 

duate  School  of  Business,  1966)  and  R.S.  Basi,  Determinants 
of  United  States  Private  Direct  Investment  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries (Kent,  Ohio:  Kent  State  University,  1963). 

102 

Karen  Krause  Bivens  and  Helen  S.  Lambeth,  A World- 
Wide  Look  at  Government-Business  Relations  (New  York: 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1967)  . 

103 

A.  A.  Liander,  et  al.,  Comparative  Analysis  for 
International  Marketing  (Boston!  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967),  p.136. 

104 

Franklin  R.  Root,  "Attitudes  of  American  Executives 
Toward  Foreign  Governments  and  Investment  Opportunities," 
Economic  and  Business  Bulletin,  Vol.  20  (January,  1968),  p.  22. 

1 p 

'’For  examples  of  these  types  of  studies,  see  Reed 
Moyer  and  Stanley  C.  Hollander,  cds.,  Markets  and  Marketing 
in  Developing  Economies,  (Homewood,  Illinois : Richard  D. 

Irwin,  1968)! 
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This  researcher  was  unable  to  locate  any  studies  which 

attempt  to  evaluate  marketing  development  under  conditions  of 

political  violence.  Some  studies  have  been  conducted  which 

evaluate  the  importance  of  political  instability  and  foreign 

marketing  investment. One  study  attempted  to  determine 

the  relationship  between  political  instability  and  marketing 
. . 107 

opportunities.  •-  „ v 
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Statement ''of  xhc-  Research  Problem 
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Marveting  development-  studies  have  focused  on  the  role 

108 

of  marketing  in  the  development  process.  These  studies 
have  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  theory  of  dualism  in 
which  the  two  sectors  of  a developing  economy  are  separated 


^Robert  T.  Green,  "An  Empirical  Study  of  Relationship 
between  Political  Instability  and  the  Allocation  and  Flow  of 
U.S.  Foreign  Private  Direct  Marketing  Investment,"  Unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  dissertation, ..v.The  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1971.  VV 
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A.  A.  Liander,  et  a!.,  Comparative  Analysis  for 

International  Marketing,  p.  136. 

108 

A major  study  of  the.  *role  which  marketing  plays  in 
the  economic  development  process  is  Reed  Moyer,  Marketing  in 
Economic  Development  (East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Michigan  State 

University,  1965),  International  Business  Occasional  Paper 
No.  1.  Also  see  Reed  Moyer,  "The  Structure  of  Markets  in 
Developing  Economies,"  Business  Topics,  Vol.  12,  No.  4 
(Autumn,  1964),  pp.  43-lTfn  Other  writers  on  the  role  which 
marketing  plays  in  economic  development  are:  Leon  V.  Hirsch, 

"The  Contribution  of  Marketing  to  Economic  Development- -A 
Generally  Neglected  Area,"  in  Proceedings  of  the  Winter  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Marketing  Association,  December  27-29, 
1961,  ed.  William  D.  Stevens  (Chicago:  American  Marketing 

Association,  1962),  pp.  413-418.  An  early  landmark  article 
on  the  role  of  marketing  in  the  development  process  is 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  "Marketing  and  Economic  Development," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22  . (January,  1958),  pp.  252-259. 
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radically  between  a market  oriented  production  sector  and  a ji 

109  i,: 

traditional  oriented  agriculture  sector.  Most  of  the  !; 

;J 

studies  have  concentrated  on  marketing  activities  which  are  ;j 

essential  to  transformation  of  the  traditional  sector  into  a . 

* 

market  sector.  These  activities  cover  a broad  spectrum  of 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  functions  and  include  politi-  ; 

cal  considerations  only  if  marketing  investment  decisions  are 
involved.11^  One  marketing  development  study  measures  the 

% 

i 

rate  of  growth  in  the  propensity  of  households  to  participate  ; 

111 

in  marketing  transactions.  Another  study  uses  systems 

theory  to  measure  changes  in  the  role  of  marketing  in  a ; 

112 

developing  country, 
are  historical  analyses 


Many  marketing  development  studies 
of  the  development  of  marketing 
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A major  study  of  dualism  and  marketing  development 
is  by  P.  T.  Bauer  and  B.  S.  Yamey,  "The  Economics  of  Market- 
ing Reform,"  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  LXII,  1 

No.  3 (June,  1954)  , pp  . 210- 235 . Also , see  N . R.  Collins 
and  R.  H.  Holton,  "Programming  Changes  in  Marketing  in 
Planned  Economic  Development,"  Kyklos,  Vol.  V (1963], 
pp.  123-136. 

110 

Edward  Littlejohn,  "Direct  Investment  and  the 
Developing  Countries,"  Atlantic  Community  Quarterly,  Vol.  5 
(Winter,  1967-1968),  p.  549. 

111Douglas  Felix  Lamont,  "A  Theory  of  Marketing  Develop- 
ment: Mexico,"  Unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of 

Alabama,  1964. 

112 

John  E.  Griggs,  "Evaluating  the  Consequences  of 
Marketing  Change:  An  Application  of  Systems  Theory,"  Unpub- 

lished Ph.D.  dissertation,  Michigan  State  University,  1968. 
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systems  in  a less-developed  region  or  country.  Some  focus 

on  the  marketing  process  associated  with  one  or  more  commodi- 

114 

ties  in  a less-developed  country.  Much  of  the  literature 
in  marketing  development  focuses  on  the  socio-cultural  and 
institutional  aspects  of  a particular  country  or  region  as 
they  relate  to  marketing  development . 

The  political  environment  in  which  marketing  develops 
has  been  largely  ignored.  Contemporary  political  violence  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  world  today  and  particularly  in  the 
less-developed  countries.  There  is  little  evidence  that 
world-wide  political  violence  is  declining  or  that  the  impact 
of  political  violence  will  become  less  severe  on  the  economic 
progress  of  nations.  Regardless  of  the  growth  or  decline  of 
political  violence,  the  politics  of  international  relations 
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A classic  study  of  this  type  is  by  L.  V.  Hirsch, 
Marketing  in  an  Under- developed  Economy:  The  North  Indian 

Sugar  Industry  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall , 

Inc. , 1961) . Also,  see  Jag  Mohan  Singh,  "The  Significance  of 
Marketing  in  an  Under-developed  Country- - India , " Unpublished 
D.B.A.  dissertation,  The  George  Washington  University,  1966. 

114 

A key  study  of  this  type  which  focuses  on  food 
marketing  is  J.  K.  Gailbraith  and  R.  H.  Holton,  Marketing 
Efficiency  in  Puerto  Rico  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard 

University  Press,  1955)  . 

"^An  example  of  this  type  of  study  is  found  in  David 
Carson,  "Marketing  in  Tropical  Africa,"  Proceedings  of  the 
Winter  Conference  of  the  American  Marketing  Association, 
pp.  434-443.  Also,  see  Reed  Moyer  and  Stanley  C.  Hollander , 
eds.,  Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies  (Home- 
wood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin , Inc . , 1968)  , which 

emphasizes  the  influence  of  the  environment  on  marketing  and 
the  influence  of  marketing  on  the  environment. 
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and  economics  are  inextricably  intertwined . Marketing 

development  is  the  most  important  element  relative  to  the 

117 

development  of  less-developed  countries. 

The  position  taken  in  this  study  is  that  political 
violence  has  altered  the  normal  patterns  of  marketing  develop- 
ment in  South  Vietnam.  This  resulted  in  delays  or  stagnation 

of  the  growth  of  some  sectors  of  the  economy  while  it 

118 

accelerated  the  growth  of  other  sectors.  It  is  speculated 

that  changes  in  the  economic  sector  growth  patterns  in  South 

119 

Vietnam  did  not  follow  those  specified  in  the  literature. 


116 

°Joseph  Cornwall  Palamountain , Jr.,  The  Politics  of 
Distribution  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University 

Press , 1955) , pp . 1-4 . 

117 

Marketing  development  was  viewed  by  one  writer  as  the 
most  important  "multiplier"  in  the  economic  development  pro- 
cess and  therefore  should  receive  priority  attention  when  its 
development  is  impeded  or  changed.  See  Peter  F.  Drucker, 
"Marketing  and  Economic  Development,"  Journal  of  Marketing, 
p.  253. 

118 

Some  studies  have  indicated,  without  the  benefit  of 
empirical  evidence,  that  some  economic  sectors  of  the  economy 
were  damaged  by  the  war  while  other  economic  sectors  bene- 
fited from  the  war.  See  U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations“~92nd  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1971,  p.  32. 

119 

This  is  the  main  theme  put  forth  by  Colin  Clark  and 
A.  G.  B.  Fisher  that  tertiary  production  is  of  much  less 
importance  in  the  less-developed  countries  than  in  developed 
market  economies,  and  that  economic  development  is  character- 
ized by  a movement  of  the  labor  force  from  primary  production 
(economic  sector)  to  secondary  economic  sector  and  then  to 
the  tertiary  economic  sector.  See  Colin  Clark,  The  Condi- 
tions of  Economic  Growth,  2nd  ed.  (London:  MacMillan  and 

Company , Ltd. , 1951) , pp . 395,  396,  and  A.  G.  B.  Fisher, 
Economic  Progress  and  Social  Security  (London:  MacMillan  and 

Company,  Ltd.,  1945),  pp . 5,  6.  Also , there  is  the  idea  that 
marketing  and  related  activities  in  the  modern  sector  of  the 
economy  developed  on  a parallel  basis  with  the  primary  or 
traditional  sector.  For  a review  of  this  concept,  see  David 
Carson,  International  Marketing- -A  Comparative  Systems 
Approach  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. , 1967)  , Chap- 

ter 8,  pp.  158-309. 
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The  major  research  question  to  be  answered  by  this  study 
is : 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
national  marketing  development  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  1955  through  1972? 

This  question  implies  that  a negative  relationship  existed 
between  political  violence  and  national  marketing  development 
in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  Stated  positively, 
the  higher  the  level  of  political  violence  the  less  the 
national  marketing  system  developed.  The  research  task  is  to 
measure  national  marketing  development  and  the  impact  which 
political  violence  had  on  this  development.  The  measurement 
will  be  made  in  the  three  political  violence  periods  of  "pre- 
insurgency" 1955  through  1960,  "insurgency"  1961  through 
1964,  and  "limited  war"  1965  through  1972,  considered  in  this 
study. 

The  economic  and  political  literature  on  South  Vietnam 

suggests  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  fell  hard  on 

the  infrastructure  of  transportation  and  communications  which 

120 

supported  marketing  operations.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  caused  major  changes  in  the  marketing  institutions 


120 

The  Joint  Development  Group  report  estimated  the 
damage  of  the  infrastructure  due  to  enemy  activities  was  580 
million  VN$ . For  a complete  discussion  of  war  damage  to  the 
infrastructure,  see  Joint  Development  Group,  The  Postwar  De- 
velopment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (New  York!  Pracgcr 
Publishers , 1970) , pp . 544- 395 . 
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| | in  South  Vietnam.  Therefore,  a minor  but  closely  related 

| 1 research  question  is: 

[ What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 

I the  development  of  an  infrastructure  to  support 

[ . marketing  operations  and  marketing  middlemen  in 

South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

The  literature  suggested  that  the  impact  of  political  violence 

on  the  infrastructure  supporting  marketing  operations  and  the 

middlemen  actually  engaged  in  marketing  operations  was  both 

greater  and  more  discernible  than  it  was  on  over-all  national 

marketing  development.  This  would  imply  the  existence  of  a 

stronger  negative  relationship  between  political  violence  and 

the  growth  of  marketing  related  infrastructure  and  marketing 

operations  in  South  Vietnam.  This  question  speculates  that 

the  higher  the  levels  of  political  violence,  the  less  the 

growth  and  development  of  the  infrastructure  and  middlemen 

comprising  marketing  operations. 

Scholars  who  have  studied  changing  political  and 

economic  conditions  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972 

seem  to  agree  that  political  violence  was  responsible  for 

the  complete  economic  stagnation  and  redirection  of  marketing 
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activities  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  economy. 

They  point  particularly  to  the  production  and  marketing  of 
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Research  Team,  Simulmatics  Corporation,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  A Study  of  Commercial  Distribution  of  Agri- 
cultural Inputs  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam  (Saigon: 

Joint  Economic  Office,  United  States  Mission  to  Vietnam, 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  1968),  p.  48,  and  Robert  L.  Sansom, 
The  Economics  of  Insurgency  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam 
(Cambridge , Massachusetts : The  Massachusetts  institute  of 

Technology  Press,  1970),  pp.  1-4. 
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Robert  L.  Sansom,  The  Economics  of  Insurgency  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam,  pp.  75-160. 
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rice.  This  same  condition  is  judbed  to  have  pertained  to 
the  plantation  based  production  of  rubber,  and  to  a lesser 
degree,  to  coffee  and  tea."*-^  The  rationale  is  that  market- 
ing opportunities  for  these  major  agricultural  commodities 
declined  due  to  the  increased  level  of  political  violence. 
Therefore,  a separate  minor  research  question  is: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
the  production  of  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

This  question  suggests  that  the  higher  the  level  of  political 
violence,  the  less  the  output  of  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties . 

The  economy  of  South  Vietnam  has  been  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a rural  subsistence  sector  and  a developing  market 
sector.  It  is  further  stated  that,  the  production  in  the 

market  sector  was  largely  focused  on  items  for  domestic  con- 
125 

sumption.  The  literature  on  South  Vietnam  recognizes  the 

1 O £ 

large  volume  of  consumables  imported  from  abroad.  Writers 
on  South  Vietnam  also  discuss  changes  in  the  over-all  avail- 
ability of  goods  and  in  domestic  consumption  patterns  in 
South  Vietnam  over  the  period  of  this  study.  Specifically, 
they  contend  that  there  were  radical  shifts  in  the  volume  and 


123See  Table  3. 
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Ibid. 
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Joint  Development  Group,  The  Postwar  Development  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  pp,  255-264 . 
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°Maxwell  Harway,  Donald  A.  French,  and  Thomas  F. 
Miller,  A Study  of  Some  Aspects  of  the  Import  Market  Struc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States 

Agency  for  International  Development,  1971). 
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composition  of  many  consumables  in  response  to  the  presence 

127 

of  political  violence  in  South  Vietnam.  Marketing's 
logical  role  in  this  task  would  have  been  to  redirect  domes- 
tic production  and  imports  to  meet  changes  in  domestic  con- 
sumption patterns.  Therefore,  the  final  minor  research 
question  is: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
the  patterns  of  consumption  in  South  Vietnam 
from  1955  through  1972? 

The  composition  of  domestic  manufactures,  imports,  and 
exports,  along  with  their  volume,  was  evaluated  in  answering 
this  question.  The  key  task  in  answering  this  question  was 
to  measure  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  national  con- 
sumption patterns  which  changed  rapidly  and  radically  from 
1955  through  1972. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  measure  the 
impact  of  political  violence  on  the  national  marketing  system 
of  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  This  evaluation 
spans  an  eighteen  year  time  period.  This  was  accomplished  by 
measuring  the  specific  effects  of  political  violence  on  the 
development  of  a national  marketing  system  under  changing 


127 

Douglas  C.  Dacy,  "Availability  of  Goods  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1964  through  1967,"  Study  S-336,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses,  1969,  and  Marjorie  Zochtel  McElroy,  "House- 
hold Expenditure  Patterns  in  Rural  South  Vietnam,"  Unpub- 
lished Ph.D.  dissertation',  Northwestern  University,  1969. 
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levels  of  instability  reflected  in  the  three  periods  of  "pre- 
insurgency" 1955  through  1960,  "insurgency"  1961  through 
1964,  and  a "limited  war"  1965  through  1972. 

A secondary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the 
impact  of  political  violence  on  the  development  and  function- 
ing of  an  infrastructure  of  transportation,  communications, 
finance,  marketing  middlemen,  and  utilities.  This  purpose 
was  more  specific  than  the  major  purpose  of  measuring  the 
impact  of  political  violence  on  the  over-all  development  of 
a national  marketing  system.  The  secondary  purpose  was  aimed 
at  an  inspection  of  the  specific  effects  of  political  vio- 
lence on  the  development  and  functioning  of  systems  which 
supported  the  national  marketing  system  and  all  commercial 
activities  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  third  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  measure  the  impact 
of  political  violence  on  the  physical  production  and  market- 
ing of  key  agricultural  commodities.  This  third  purpose 
focused  on  the  production  and  marketing  of  agricultural 
commodities  which  were  distributed  through  the  national 
marketing  system. 

The  fourth  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  measure  changes 
in  the  consumption  patterns  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
The  objective  was  to  measure  significant  changes  in  the  way 
in  which  people  spend  their  income  reflected  through  changes 
in  consumption. 

Coincidental  to  achieving  the  above  purposes,  an  addi- 
tional clear  and  beneficial  purpose  was  to  illustrate  how  the 
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impact  of  political  violence  on  the  marketing  and  economic 
development  of  other  less-developed  countries  could  be 
evaluated.  Therefore,  a case  illustration  of  the  application 
and  use  of  the  methodology  was  also  a purpose  of  this  study. 

Contributions  of  the  Study 

This  is  the  first  study  of  marketing  which  deals 
specifically  with  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  the 
development  of  a national  marketing  system  in  a less- 
developed  country.  The  study  was  expected  to  make  several 
contributions.  First,  the  study  provides  new  and  important 
information,  regarding  political  violence,  national  market- 
ing, and  related  economic  development.  Second,  this  study 
indicated  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of  political  violence 
which  can  be  expected  to  impact  upon  a country's  marketing 
and  related  economic  development.  Third,  the  information  in 
this  study  should  be  a useful  guide  to  investors  and  entre- 
preneurs in  the  less-developed  countries  which  are  experien- 
cing political  violence. 

A fourth  contribution  of  the  study  was  an  illustration 
that  the  traditional  patterns  of  economic  sector  development 
do  not  apply  when  there  are  changing  levels  of  political 
violence  in  a country.  The  study  has  shown  that  parallel 
development  of  the  primary  or  traditional  sector  and  the 
modern  or  market  sector  does  not  take  place  simultaneously 
when  there  are  changing  levels  of  political  violence.  Most 
importantly,  the  study  has  shown  that  the  over-all  develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  other  elements  of  the  economy  are 
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different  under  conditions  of  political  violence  from  those 
which  are  experienced  under  stable  political  conditions. 

A significant  contribution  was  the  illustration  of  how 
the  methodology  of  this  study  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
development  of  marketing  and  related  activities  under  condi- 
tions of  political  violence  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
The  over-all  methodology  of.,  the  study  should  be  particularly 
useful  to  economic  planner^'.'* ;«7sd  policy  makers  in  the  formula- 
tion  of  policies  and  plans ‘.for  marketing  development  in  other 
less-developed  countries  experiencing  political  violence. 

Scope  of  the  Study 

Not  all  aspects  of  marketing  development  were  considered 
in  this  study.  Only  the  performance  of  business  or  govern- 
ment activities  that  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services 

from  domestic  or  foreign  producers  to  consumers  or  users 

s *>■- 

were  considered.  The  emphasis  in  the  study  was  on  the 
national  distribution  system.  However,  this  did  not  preclude 
consideration  of  marketing  activities  of  some  middlemen  that 
may  include  advertising,  promotion  and  product  development. 
The  study  included  an  evaluation  of  the  infrastructure 
systems  of  transportation,  communications,  finance  and  utili- 
ties which  support  marketing  operations.  The  study  evaluated 
the  production  and  marketing  of  key  agricultural  commodities. 
Changes  in  consumption  patterns  which  reflect  marketing 
development  were  evaluated  in  the  study. 

This  study  was  an  economic  sector  analysis  which 
focused  on  the  tertiary  sector  and  related  the  marketing 
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activities  of  that  sector  with  the  supporting  marketing 
functions  found  in  the  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  sector. 
The  major  thrust  of  the"-o>’ udy  was  to  evaluate  how  South  Viet- 
nam developed  its  national  marketing  and  marketing  related 
systems  during  three  time  periods  in  which  the  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  political  violence  changed. 

The  study  did  not  con r all  aspects  of  political 

instability.  The  focus  study  was  on  political 

violence.  Political  pai? ’ citation  and  political  freedom  were 
not  considered  in  this  stnd^.  Only  measurable  indicators  of 
political  violence  were  used' in  order  to  assess  their  impact 
on  the  development  of  a national  market  and  its  supporting 
and  related  systems  in  South  Vietnam.  The  political  struc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam  and  its  performance  over  periods  of 

time  could  not  be  a part  of  this  limited  research.  A study 

128 

of  the  broad  concept  of  political  development  in  South 

*•  V 

Vietnam  was  not  .within  ^he  -'scope  of  this  study. 

Other  areas  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  this  study  were 
questions  relative  to  the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the-'moral  issues  of  whether  or  not  the 
involvement  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  in  South 
Vietnam  was  "right"  or  "wrong.”  Also,  the  merits  of  the 
political  policies  of  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  toward 
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The  broad  concept  of  political  development  is  akin  to 
the  process  of  modernization,  social  mobility,  national  inte- 
gration and  related  concepts.  The  concept  is  explained  in 
detail  in  Lucian  Pye,  Aspects  of  Political  Development 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  19661“! 
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the  National  Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  (NFLSV) 

130 

and  The  Democratic  Republic  of  North  Vietnam  were  not 
considered  in  this  limited  study. 

The  development  under  consideration  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  significant  political,  social,  cultural  and  economic 
confusion.  A clear  limitation  of  this  study  was  that  it  did 
not  consider  every  facet  of  that  situation.  Therefore,  the 
major  effort  of  this  study  was  to  explain  the  impact  of  poli- 
tical violence  on  the  development  of  marketing  and  related 
marketing  operations  in  South  Vietnam. 

Order  of  Presentation 

Chapter  II  is  a review  of  the  literature  relative  to 
the  concepts  of  political  instability  and  marketing  and 
economic  development.  The  concept  of  developing  a national 
marketing  system  and  the  definition  of  marketing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  study  is  specified.  Previous  measures  of 
marketing  development,  their  use  and  limitations,  are 
discussed.  New  techniques  for  improving  upon  conventional 
marketing  development  analysis  is  discussed. 


The  National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  South  Viet- 
nam (NFLSV)  was  founded  in  December,  1960,  as  the  political 
organization  behind  the  insurgent  military  force  known  as  the 
Viet  Cong.  See  U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam, 
5th  rev.  ed.  (Washington , D.C. : Government  Printing  Office, 

1969),  91st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  7. 

130 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  was  established  on 
July  20  and  21,  1954,  following  the  Geneva  Conference  on  Indo- 
china. U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Back- 
ground Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam , 
pp"!  139-153. 
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Chapter  III  presents  the  general  method  of  analysis  to 
be  employed  to  measure  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
marketing  development.  The  three  time  periods  of  "pre- 
insurgency," "insurgency,"  and  "limited  war"  are  rationalized  . 
and  explained.  The  measurement  of  political  violence  and 
the  selection  of  political  violence  variables  are  presented. 
Measures  of  marketing  development  and  operation,  key  agricul- 
tural commodity  production  and  consumption  pattern  changes 
are  presented.  The  justification  for  the  data  used  in  the 
analysis  and  it's  credibility  are  pointed  out.  The  detailed 
methodology  for  analyzing  the  political  instability  and 
marketing  development  variables  is  specified. 

In  Chapter  IV  the  results  of  the  analysis  performed  on 
the  variables  selected  in  Chapter  III  are  discussed.  This 
chapter  addresses  the  results  of  the  analysis  and  show  the 
impact  of  political  violence  upon  the  development  of  a 
national  marketing  system  in  a less-developed  country.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  in  this  chapter  are  compared  with 
conventional  findings  of  marketing  development  to  determine 
similarities  and  deviations. 

Chapter  V presents  the  conclusions  of  the  study. 
Recommendations  for  other  work  in  the  area  of  political 
violence  and  marketing  development  are  made. 


CHAPTER  II 


MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT  AND  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE 

Political  Instability  and  Economic  Development 
Most  authors  have  supported  political  stability  as 
a condition  for  economic  development,  while  a few  have 
suggested  that  the  economic  development  process  itself  leads 
to  political  instability.  Some  writers  have  assumed  that 
system  legitimacy  or  the  lack  of  opportunity  could  reduce  or 
increase  political  stability  regardless  of  the  level  of 
economic  development. 

Demands-Capabilities  Linkage 
Social  mobilization  has  been  used  as  a major  concept 
for  linking  economic  development  and  political  instability. 
It  is  reasoned  that  as  the  result  of  economic  development, 
the  lifestyles  of  people  change  and  that  this  change  causes 
"social  tension."  Traditional  ways  of  doing  things  are 
changed  through  the  expansion  of  economic  opportunities 
from  the  process  of  development.  There  is  thought  to  be  an 
imbalance  in  this  change  process,  whereby  some  people  prog- 
ress relatively  faster  than  others,  causing  unrest.* 

*Neil  J.  Smelser,  The  Sociology  of  Economic  Life 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentii  e-Hall , Inc.,  1965) 

p.  115. 
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Most  writers  believe  that  new  groups  which  are  formed 
through  social  mobilization  make  demands  on  the  political 
system  which  cannot  be  met;  therefore,  the  system  becomes 
unstable.  For  example,  Samuel  P.  Huntington  stated  that  new 
groups  "become  increasingly  aware  of  themselves  as  groups 
and  of  their  interest  and  claims  in  relation  to  other 
groups. Improvements  in  communications,  education,  and 
the  process  of  urbanization  have  increased  the  awareness  of 
people  and  changed  the  level  of  their  aspirations.  These 
new  groups  make  demands  on  the  system  which  have  limited 
resources  or  capabilities  in  the  short  run.  The  failure  of 
the  system  to  meet  the  demands  results  in  discontent  which 
is  reflected  in  various  forms  of  political  instability. 
Huntington  notes  that  the  "opportunities  for  social  and 

*2 

economic  mobility  and  adaptable  political  institutions"  are 
not  available. 

Another  key  writer  in  this  area,  Karl  Deutsch,  found 
that  increasing  members  of  the  mobilized  population  and 
their  needs  for  political  decisions  and  governmental  services 
was  translated  into  increased  political  participation.^ 
Deutsch  noted  that  if  their  demands  were  not  met  political 


^Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Political  Order  in  Changing 
Societies  (New  Haven:  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press, 
1968),  p.  38. 

^Ibid. , p.  54 . 

^Karl  W.  Deutsch,  "Social  Mobilization  and  Political 
Development,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  LV, 
No.  3 (September,  1964)  p.  499. 
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instability  was  likely  to  occur.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic institutions  were  not  developed  to  a sufficient  degree 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mobilized  population.  It  is 
further  implied  that  these  institutions  cannot  or  will  not 
be  developed  in  time  to  avoid  ’’social  tensions"  which  will 
lead  to  political  instability.  Other  authors  who  have  used 
the  demands-capabilities  'V-Visoning  to  link  economic  develop- 
ment  and  political  instability  are  Arnold  S.  Feldman  and 
Wilbert  E.  Moore. ^ 

Frustration-Aggression  Theory 
There  is  a large  and  growing  group  of  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  extend  the  demands-capabilities  idea  by  connec- 
ting the  process  of  economic  development  to  political  in- 
stability through  the  use  of  the  psychological  theory  link- 
ing frustration  and  aggression.  These  writers  reason  that 
the  members  of  a society  ar.-e  exposed  to  economic  develop- 
ment as  suggested  by  the  demands-capabilities  linkage.  This 
leads  to  aspirations  for  material  things  and  an  over-all 
improvement  in  their  lifestyle.  Wants  are  not  met  in 
developing  countries  because  of  an  inherent  scarcity 


5Ibid. 

^Arnold  S.  Feldman,  "Violence  and  Volatility:  The 

Likelihood  of  Revolution,"  Internal  War,  ed.  Harry  Eckstein 
(New  York:  Free  Press,  1964) , p.  116. 

^Wilbert  E.  Moore,  "Industrialization  and  Social  Change," 
Industrialization  and  Society,  ed.  Bert  F.  Hoselitz  and 
Wilbert  E.  Moore  (The  Hague:  Mouton,  1963),  p.  349. 


of  goods.  Theoretically,  this  leads  to  frustrations  which 
are  translated  into  aggression  against  the  political  system. 
This  is  seen  as  the  culprit  in  the  situation,  and  thus 
political  instability  develops. 

Some  writers  have  undertaken  empirical  analysis  of  the 
frustration-aggression  theory  of  political  instability  and 
economic  development.  For  example,  Martin  Needier  examined 
the  linkage  between  increased  aspirations  and  system 
response. ^ A study  of  the  correlation  between  expectations 
and  political  violence  was  conducted  by  Raymond  Tanter  and 

Q 

Manus  Midlarsky.  Also,  Ronald  Ridker  studied  the  linking 
of  unfulfilled  aspirations  and  discontent.10 

Two  major  studies  of  political  instability,  based  on 
the  frustration-aggression  explanation,  were  Ivo  and  Rosalind 
Feierabend's  study  of  aggressive  behavior  within  polities 
and  Ted  Gurr's  study  of  civil  violence.  The  Feierabends 
concluded  that  aggression,  which  is  reflected  in  political 
instability,  is  caused  by  "situations  of  unrelieved,  socially 


O 

Martin  C.  Needier,  Political  Development  in  Latin 
America:  Instability,  Violence  and  Evolutionary  Change  (New 

York:  Random  House,  1968),  p.  567 

^Raymond  Tanter  and  Manus  Midlarsky,  "A  Theory  of 
Revolution,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3 
(September,  1967),  p.  270. 

10Ronald  G.  Ridker,  "Discontent  and  Economic  Growth," 
Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change,  Vol.  XI  (October, 
1962),  pp.  1-2. 
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experienced  frustration.^  Their  analysis  dealt  with  the 
difference  or  gap  between  expectations  and  achievement. 

This  gap  was  quantified  in  a ratio  of  "social  want  satisfac- 
tion"  to  "social  want  formation.”  They  conceded  that 
systematic  frustration  may  not  cause  political  instability 
if  there  are  productive  channels  through  which  aggression 
can  be  expressed. ^ 

The  Feierabend  study  was  a cross-polity  study  of  eighty- 
four  countries  during  the  period  from  1948  through  1962. 
Measures  of  intensity  and  frequency  of  acts  of  political 
instability  were  developed  in  the  study.  Also,  a classi- 
fication of  thirty  types  of  political  instability  acts  was 
developed  in  the  study.  There  is  a consensual  scale  that 
estimates  different  intensity  levels  of  aggressive  behavior 
in  instability  events.  Each  specific  event  receives  one  of 
seven  scale  values  (zero  connotes  an  absence  of  instability 
while  six  indicates  extreme  instability,  and  the  in-between 
values  indicate  intermediate  levels  of  instability) . The 
weights  assigned  to  each  of  the  thirty  types  of  events  were 
validated  by  a team  of  judges  working  independently  of  the 


^Ivo  K.  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive  Behav- 
iors Within  Politics:  1948  through  1962:  A Cross-National 

Study,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X,  No.  3 
(September"]  1966) , p . 250. 

12Ibid. 

■^Ibid.,  pp.  250-251. 
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authors  and  of  each  other.  Their  level  of  agreement  was 

1 A 

substantial  (Pearson  r=0,87). 

The  Feierabends  us&l  a hypothesis  in  their  study  which 

is  similar  to  hypotheses  made  by  many  writers  who  attempt  to  . 

connect  the  process  of  economic  development  to  political 

instability  through  the  frustration-aggression  theory.  Their 

hypothesis  is  as  follows.- 

The  highest  and  the  r ’ points  of  the  modernity 
continuum  in  any  giv..n' society  will  tend  to  pro- 
duce maximum  stabiliX"i>.  the  political  order, 
while  a medium  position  on  the  continuum  will  pro- 
duce maximum  instability.^ 

The  results  of  the  Feieru1?3nd- s study  indicated  that  frustra- 
tion is  related  to  political  instability  at  the  high  and  low 
1 f\ 

points.  The  study  revealed  that  each  indicator  of  want 

formation  and  want  satisfaction  was  importantly  related  to 

1? 

political  instability.  '-"They  were  unable  to  prove  the 

1 8 

hypothesized  curvilinear  ,:'Crlationship. 

Ted  Gurr's  study  of  violence  was  based  on  the 

19 

frustration-aggression  theory.  Gurr  stated  that  civil 


14Ibid. , p.  252. 

15Ibid. , p.  257. 

16Ibid. , p.  258. 

17Ibid. , p.  2S9 . 

18Ibid. , p.  262. 

19 

Ted  Robert  Gurr  and  Charles  Ruttenburg,  The  Conditions 
of  Civil  Violence:  First  Tests  of  a Causal  Model,  Research 

Monograph  No.  2E~,  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  Univer- 

sity Center  of  International  Studies,  1967). 
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20 

violence  was  caused  by  "frustration-induced  anger."  He  used 
the  term  "relative  deprivation"  which  is  often  used  in  the 
literature  in  reference  tu  the  frustration-aggression  thesis. 
Relative  deprivation  was  defined  by  Gurr  as  a ".  . . per- 
ceived discrepancy  between  men’s  value  expectations  and  their 
value  capabilities."  He  explains  that: 

. . . Value  expectation:  ov,; /the  goods  and  condi- 
tions of  life  to  which  ••eopLe  believe  they  are 
rightfully  entitled.  al uo' capabilities  are  the 
goods  and  conditions  _tr>ey  'think  they  are  capable  of 
attaining  or  maintaiifxiiv;- given  the  social  means 
available  to  them.  21  V,  ■'* 

In  a later  work,  Gurr  outlined  the  primary  causal  sequence  in 
political  violence  as  ".  . . first,  the  development  of  dis- 
content, second,  the  politicization  of  that  discontent,  and 
finally,  its  actualization  in  violent  action  against  politi- 
cal objects  and  actors."  .He  reasons  that  "Discontent  arising 
from  the  perception  of  relative  deprivation  is  the  basic, 

instigating  condition  for  '^ax.taci.gants  in  collective 
22 

violence.  This  study  also  illustrated  the  difference 

between  the  value  expectations  of  a group  and  their  environ- 

23 

ment’s  value  capabilities^  It  is  reasoned  that  frustration 
is  born  when  individuals  and  groups  perceive  a difference 


2^Ibid. , p . 1 . 

21 

Ted  Robert  Gurr,  Why  Men  Rebel  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1970),  p.  13. 

22Ibid. , pp.  12,  13. 

23 

Gurr  and  Ruttenberg,  The  Conditions  of  Civil  Violence: 
First  Tests  of  a Causal  Model,  p.  3. 
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between  what  they  want  and  what  they  think  they  will  get  under 

the  present  system.  The  major  hypothesis  of  this  study  is: 

The  occurrence  of  civil  violence  presupposes  the 
existence  of  relative  deprivation  among  substantial 
numbers  of  individuals  in  a society;  concomitantly, 
the  more  severe  the  relative  deprivation,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  and  magnitude  of  civil 
violence. 24 

Gurr  also  included  instigating  and  mediating  variables  in  the 
model  to  explain  intensity  of  commitment  to  goals  and  the 
existence  of  blocked  opportunities  for  achieving  goals. 

The  Gurr  study  was  a cross -polity  study  which  covered 
119  countries  using  data  based  on  violent  events  from  1961. 

The  study  used  multiple  regression  analysis  of  various  indices 
of  relative  deprivation,  value  expectation,  value  capabilities, 
mediating  and  instigating  variables,  and  civil  violence. 

This  study  altogether  used  twenty-nine  separate  indicators. 

The  civil  violence  variable  was  scaled  in  magnitude  of  civil 
violence.  The  regression  analysis  was  performed  for  all  119 
countries  and  for  groups  of  countries  based  on  political 
systems,  technological  development,  size,  and  socio-cultural 
characteristics . 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  numerous.  Relative  to 
this  study,  it  is  important  to  note  that  Gurr  found  no 
relationships  between  economic  growth  rates  and  civil  vio- 
lence. The  key  economic  indicators  of  per  capita  income  and 
civil  violence  were  found  to  be  only  slightly  related  in  a 
curvilinear  way.  Gurr  concludes  that:  "There  is  no  evidence 


24 


Ibid. , p.  5. 
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that  any  particular  level  of  economic  performance  is  a 

necessary,  sufficient,  oi  strong  disposing  condition  for 
25  - 

civil  peace."  Of  pai't/eular  interest  to  this  study,  Gurr 

found  that  the  mediating  variable  of  the  capacity  of  the 

political  system  for  repression  was  slightly  related  to  the 

2 6 

likelihood  of  one  form  of  civil  violence,  internal  war. 

James  C.  Davies  point:  'to  the  society’s  state  of  mind  as 

a decisive  factor  in  po  \ ■_  instability.  He  states  that: 

. . . Revolutions  trfc  nos t likely  to  occur  when  a 
prolonged  period  oA-  obj ective  economic  and  social 
development  is  followed  by  a short  period  of  sharp 
reversal.  The  all -important  effect  on  the  minds 
of  people  in  a particular  society  is  to  produce, 
during  the  former  period,  an  expectation  of  con- 
tinued ability  to  satisfy  needs- -which  continue  to 
rise--and,  during  the  latter,  a mental  state  of 
anxiety  and  frustration  when  manifest  reality 
breaks  away  from  anticipated  reality.  ? 

He  reasoned  that  the  actual  social  or  economic  development 

progress  is  less  important,  than  the  expectations  which  past 

28  - 

progress  has  implied.  . v.: 


25Ibid.,  p.  70. 

26Ibid.,  p.  69. 

27 

Revolutions  in  this  case  are  defined  as  violent  civil 
disturbances  that  cause  the  displacement  of  one  ruling  group 
by  another  that  has  a broader  popular  basis  for  support.  See 
James  C.  Davies,  "Toward  a Theory  of  Revolution,"  Anger,  Vio- 
lence and  Politics,  Theories  and  Research,  eds.  Ivo  K. 
Feierabend,  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  and  Ted  Robert  Gurr 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972), 

p.  68. 
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Recent  Cross-Polity  Studies 

Two  recent  unpublished  cross-polxty  studies  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  economic  development  and  political  insta- 
bility provide  hypotheses,  data  elements,  methods  of  analysis,' 
and  conclusions  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  this 
research  project.  The  first  study,  by  Delbert  Joseph 
Ringquist  in  1971,  was  a cross-national  (polity)  study  of 
twenty-four  former  French  colonies.  The  first  purpose  of 
this  study  was  to  compare  these  new  countries  for  their  rela- 
tive levels  of  political  instability  and  national  development 

during  two  separate  time  intervals,  1960  through  1963  and 

29 

1966  through  1968.  An  additional  purpose  of  the  research 

was  to  examine  the  possible  linkages  between  political  insta- 

30 

bility  and  national  development.  Several  hypotheses  were 

* 

proposed  concerning  the  relationship  between  political  vio- 
lence and  national  development.  The  following  three 
hypotheses  are  germane  to  this  study. 

H,  The  scale  (intensity)  of  political  violence 
will  be  inversely  correlated  with  the  level 
of  development. 

H2  The  "rate"  of  development  is  positively  re- 
lated to  the  rate  of  occurrence  of  political 
violence. 


29 

Delbert  Joseph  Ringquist,  "Cross-National  Patterns  of 
Development  and  Political  Violence  in  Countries  Formerly 
Under  French  Rule,"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  The  University  of 
Oklahoma,  1971),  p.  2. 
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Ibid. 
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The  intensity  of  political  violence  is  likely 
to  decrease  as  nations  move  from  one  stage  of 
political,  social  and  economic  development  to 
another. 31 

Ringquist  developed  broad  factors  of  political  development 

such  as  urbanization,  communications,  recruitment,  education, 

economics  and  social  indicators,  all  of  which  were  examined 

32 

empirically  through  factor  analytical  techniques.  The 
political  instability  events  were  scaled  in  terms  of  an 
intensity-weighting  that  assigned  values  on  a four-point 
scale.  Changes  in  the  relative  levels  of  violence  for  the 
countries  in  the  study  over  time  were  evaluated. 

Significant  finds  of  the  Ringquist  study  were: 

...  (1)  Development  level  is  not  significantly 
related  to  political  violence  level  for  the  least 
developed  nations;  (2)  Increases  in  developmental 
level  over  time  are  likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
increases  in  political  violence  over  time;  (3)  The 
theory  of  relative  deprivation  when  operationalized 
by  utilizing  wealth  and  education/urbanization 
factors  previously  discussed  goes  a long  way  toward 
making  it  possible  to  profile  patterns  where  vio- 
lence is  likely  to  be  increasing  or  decreasing  over 
time  as  these  factors  change;  and  (4)  Using  a wide 
range  of  data  on  political  variables  we  have  been 
able  to  profile  political  characteristics  of  stable 
and  unstable  political  systems. 33 

The  second  study  by  Leila  Hucko  Fraser,  also  in  1971, 
was  a cross-polity  study  of  seventy-four  countries  which  had 
populations  of  at  least  800,000  in  1955  and  had  been 


3^Ibid . , p.  9 . 
32Ibid. , pp.  32,  33. 
35Ibid.,  p.  280. 
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independent  tor  at  least  two  years  as  of  1955. 3<*  The  objec- 
tive of  this  research  was  to  determine  the  relationship 

35 

between  economic  development  and  political  instability. 

The  study  utilized  four  of  Rummel's  nine  indicators  of  politi- 
cal instability  which  were  weighted  based  on  the  suspected 

3 6 

degree  of  instability  which  each  indicator  represented. 

These  indicators  were  compared  with  economic  indicators  such 

as  GNP  per  capita,  ratio  of  agricultural  workers/labor  force, 

37 

and  GNP  growth  rates.  The  major  intent  of  this  thesis  was 
to  investigate  the  curvilinear  theory  of  political  insta- 
bility. Therefore,  the  major  hypothesis  was: 

. . . Across  nations,  economic  development  and 
political  instability  are  curvilinearly  related, 
with  low  levels  of  political  instability  occurring 
at  both  low  and  high  levels  of  economic  develop- 
ment and  high  levels  of  political  instability 
occurring  at  middle  levels  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 38 

In  addition  to  the  economic  and  political  instability 
variables,  a list  of  societal  variables  were  also  examined 


Leila  Hucko  Fraser,  "A  Cross-National  Analysis  of 
Political  Instability  and  Economic  Development,"  (Ph.D. 
dissertation,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign , 
1971),  p.  28. 


35Ibid. 

36Ibid. , 

pp.  30, 

31. 

37Ibid. , 

pp.  32, 

33. 

38Ibid. , 

p.  34 . 
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under  other  minor  hypotheses  utilizing  a multiple  step-wise 

39 

regression  technique. 

The  results  of  the  entire  data  analysis  lead 
to  one  major  conclusion  about  the  validity  of  the 
main  hypothesis  concerning  the  existence  of  a 
curvilinear  relationship  between  economic  develop- 
ment and  political  stability;  the  data  for  these 
countries  in  the  time  period  studied  do  not 
support  it. 40 

. . . There  is  no  curvilinear  relationship  of 
any  importance  between  economic  development  and 
political  instability . 41 

...  On  the  whole,  however,  economic  development 
does  not  explain  much  variation  in  political  in- 
stability, nor  does  political  instability  explain 
much  variation  in  the  level  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 42 

However,  Fraser  also  concluded  that: 

When  the  effect  of  political  capabilities  was 
considered  independently  of  economic  development, 
capabilities  were  found  to  account  for  much  more 
variation  in  political  instability  than  the  econo- 
mic development  variables  alone. 43 

The  author  also  indicated  that  other  societal  variables 
better  explain  political  capabilities  and  economic  development 
but  that  ".  . . in  general,  then,  economic  development 
variable'  were  not  found  to  be  important  for  political 
stability  nor  were  political  stability  variables  found  to 


39 

40 

41 

42 

43 


Ibid. , 
Ibid. 
Ibid . 
Ibid. , 
Ibid. , 


p.  168. 


pp.  169,  170. 
p.  174. 
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be  important  for  economic  development  when  other  variables 

44 

were  considered." 

Marketing  and  Economic  Development 
Marketing  is  an  essential  business  activity  in  every 
national  economy  whether  the  economy  is  developed  or  develop- 
ing. Economic  development  planners  have,  in  most  cases, 
either  ignored  the  role  of  marketing  as  a factor  which  in- 
fluences economic  growth  or  relegated  it  to  a position  of 
marginal  importance . ^ Marketing  has  been  traditionally 
ignored  as  a factor  in  economic  development  in  less-developed 
countries.  Drucker  states  that  ".  . . in  every  'under- 
developed' country  I know  of,  marketing  is  the  most  under- 

A A 

developed- -or  the  least  developed- -part  of  the  economy." 

The  very  relevance  of  marketing  to  the  economic  development 
process  has  been  questioned. ^ It  is  frequently  argued  that 
in  the  less-developed  economies,  the  major  problem  is  the 
allocation  of  scarce  resources  into  production  needs.  It  is 
argued  that  priorities  should  be  on  how  to  increase  output 


45 

David  Carson,  International  Marketing,  A Comparative 
Systems  Approach  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and" Sons,  Inc.,  1967)  , 

p.  158. 

46 

Peter  F.  Druckcr,  "Marketing  and  Economic  Development," 
Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  22  (January,  1958),  p.  254. 

47 

Warren  J.  Keegan,  Multinational  Marketing  Management 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Ilall , Inc.,  1974), 

p.  61 . 
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48 

and  not  upon  customer  needs  and  wants.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  link  between  p*  .-ducers  and  consumers  will  be  pro- 
vided automatically  as  n.  rketing  firms  spring  up  in  response 

49 

to  opportunities.  This  viewpoint  was  summarized  by  Moyer, 

who  states  that  development  planners  have  neglected  marketing 

in  their  plans.  Development  planners  contend  that: 

. . . marketing  is  a *>,  i readjusting  mechanism  that 
alters  itself  in  res} •*-*•»  -c  to  changes  in  the  rest 
of  the  economic  syste.u.1  ‘dying  both  a passive  and 
automatically  adjust -ary  vechanism,  marketing,  it 
is  argued,  can  be  ign-c ri.d.  0 

Many  justifications  for  ignoring  the  role  of  marketing 
in  economic  development  have  been  advanced.  Some  of  these 
are:  the  existing  distribution  system  is  felt  to  be  adequate 

or  cannot  be  changed  in  the  near  time  frame;  the  producer 
firms  can  provide  their  own  distribution  of  outputs;  returns 
on  investments  in  marketing  are  low  compared  to  other  invest- 
ments; subsidies,  credits  find  -taxes  do  not  favor  marketing; 

and  skills  and  resources  are  not  available  for  marketing 
51 

development. 


49 

N.  R.  Collins  and  R.  H.  Holton,  "Programming  Changes 
in  Marketing  in  Planned  Economic  Development,"  Kyklos,  Vol. 

V. , 1963,  p.  123. 

^Reed  Moyer,  "Marketing  in  Economic  Development," 
Occasional  Paper  No.  1 (East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Institute  for 

International  Business  Studies,  Michigan  State  University, 
1965),  p.  2. 

^David  Carson,  International  Marketing,  A Comparative 
Systems  Approach,  pp.  12-23. 
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Additional  writers  point  to  other  rationals  for  failing 

to  fully  consider  marketing  in  economic  development  planning. 

For  example,  Holton  lists  six  principal  reasons  for  the 

absence  of  any  consideration  of  the  distribution  problem  in 

52 

developmental  literature: 

1.  The  distribution  function  produces  primarily 
services  rather  than  new  goods. 

2.  The  production  of  distribution  is  difficult  to 
measure  and  evaluate  due  to  a lack  of  data  in 
less-developed  areas. 

3.  The  work  force  employed  in  distribution  and 
their  contribution  to  national  income  is 
difficult  to  measure. 

4.  Distribution  provides  a role  for  the  unemployed 
by  means  of  high  margins  and  prices  with  which 
planners  are  reluctant  to  tamper. 

5.  The  area  has  been  largely  ignored  by  trained 
economists  except  in  recent  years. 

6.  The  general  acceptance  of  the  Colin  Clark  and 
Allen  G.  B.  Fisher  thesis  to  the  effect  that 
tertiary  production  is  of  much  less  impor- 
tance in  less-developed  economies. 

Moyer  is  in  agreement  with  Holton's  position  for  not  ignoring 

marketing  in  economic  development,  but  also  states  that  an 
* 

additional  justification  is  that  distribution  skills  are  not 

53 

transferable  between  economies. 


52 

Richard  B.  Holton,  "Marketing  Structure  and  Economic 
Development,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  LXVII, 
No.  3 (August,  1953),  pp.  344-346.  Since  this  date  there 
has  been  progress  in  some  of  the  areas  cited  by  Holton. 

‘ 53'  ■ - :: 

Reed  Moyer,  "The  Structure  of  Markets  in  Developing 
Economics,"  Business  Topics,  Vol.  12,  No.  4 (Autumn,  1964), 
p.  124.  '= 
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Even  though  marketing  has  been  neglected  in  the  less- 

developed  countries  in  favor  of  manufacturing,  construction 

and  improvements  in  agricultural  outputs,  marketing  can  in 

fact  be  a leading  sector  in  economic  development.  Drucker  • 

has  pointed  to  marketing  as  potentially  the  most  effective 

engine  of  economic  development.  He  states  that: 

My  thesis  is  very  briefly  as  follows.  Marketing 
occupies  a critical  role  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  such  'growth'  areas.  Indeed,  marketing  is 
the  most  important  'multiplier'  of  such  develop- 
ment. 55 

The  two  major  specific  contributions  of  marketing  to  the  less- 
developed  economies  are  considered  by  Drucker  to  be: 

a.  Its  ability  to  develop  a group  of  entrepreneurs 
and  managers,  and 

b.  Its  contribution  as  a systematic  discipline 
which  lends  itself  to  an  expeditious  teaching- 
and-learning  process. 56 

Marketing  development  writers  have  noted  specific  func- 
tions performed  by  marketing  which  assist  economic  develop- 

57 

ment.  The  following  six  functions  are  cited  by  Moyer. 

1.  An  information  organizing  and  physical  facilities 
function. 

2.  An  equalizing  and  distribution  function. 


54 

N.  R.  Collins  and  R.  H.  Holton,  "Programming  Changes 
in  Marketing  in  Planned  Economic  Development,"  Kyklos,  p. 
124. 


‘’■’Peter  F.  Drucker,  "Marketing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment," Journal  of  Marketing,  p.  252. 

56Ibid. , pp.  252-256. 

57 

Reed  Moyer,  Marketing  in  Economic  Development,  pp. 

12-13. 
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3.  A connective  function. 

4.  A capitalistic  function. 

5.  A source  of  entrepreneurial  talent. 

6.  A source  of  capital. 

Moyer  emphasizes  the  connective  function  by  staging: 

. . . There  is  abundant  evidence  throughout  econo- 
mic history  that  marketing  has  played  a key  organ- 
izing role;  hence,  it  has  been  an  indispensible 
partner  in  economic  progress. 58 

Marketing  is  an  equal  partner  with  production  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  economy. 

Marketing  development  is  frequently  explained  in  the 
over-all  context  of  national  economic  growth  and  development. 
The  five  general  stages  of  economic  growth  developed  by 

Rostow  provide  a convenient  vehicle  for  explaining  national 

59 

marketing  development.  Some  parallels  between  marketing 
development  and  Rostow' s concept  of  over-all  economic  develop- 
ment can  be  drawn.  During  the  "traditional  society"  stage, 
the  process  of  distribution  takes  place  largely  within  the 
family,  extended  family  or  tribe,  based  on  group  accepted 
precepts.  Transactions  are  frequently  based  on  barter  and 
are  managed  by  the  elite  members  of  the  society.  During  the 
second  stage,  "pre-conditions  for  take-off,"  both  trade  and 
modern  manufacturing  grow  but  there  is  not  a clear  distinc- 
tion of  functions.  For  example,  frequently  the  wholesaling 
and  retailing  functions  are  mixed  and  may  be  carried  on  by 

58Ibid. , pp.  13-14. 

59 

David  Carson,  International  Marketing,  A Comparative 
Systems  Approach,  pp.  177-183. 
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the  same  business  firm.  The  third,  or  "take-off"  stage,  is 
distinguished  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  new  industry  and  a 
corresponding  rapid  rise  in  the  specialization  of  the  distri- 
bution function  with  respect  to  kinds  of  merchandise  sold, 
price,  and  location.  During  the  fourth  state,  "the  drive  to 
maturity,"  the  distributive  trades  account  for  an  increased 
share  of  total  employment  but  lag  behind  production  in  pro- 
ductivity gains.  In  stage  five,  "the  age  of  high  mass- 
consumption,"  there  is  giantism  in  distribution  as  well  as 
finance,  production,  labor  organization,  and  centralized 
political  control  of  the  economy. ^ 

Prior  to  the  Rostow  explanation,  William  Copulsky,  a 
writer  in  marketing  development,  postulated  five  phases  of 
economic  development  as  follows: 

1.  The  pre-industrial  or  commercial  phase.  There 

is  limited  use  of  machines  but  there  is  transpor- 
tation commerce  and  an  exchange  system. 

2.  Primary  manufacturing  phase.  This  phase  is 
characterized  by  the  limited  manufacture  of 
indigenous  resources  for  export  and  domestic 
consumption. 

3.  The  production  of  non-durable  and  semi-durable 
consumer  finished  goods.  This  phase  involves 
the  manufacture  of  consumables  from  both  imported 
raw  materials  and  domestic  raw  materials  largely 
for  sale  in  the  domestic  market. 


For  a complete  discussion  of  the  parallels  of  market- 
ing and  economic  development,  see  David  Carson,  International 
Marketing,  A Comparative  Systems  Approach,  pp.  177-183. 

^William  Copulsky,  "Forecasting  Sales  in  Under-developed 
Countries,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  24,  No.  1 (July,  1959), 
pp.  36-37. 
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4.  The  production  of  capital  goods  and  consumer 
durable  goods.  This  phase  involves  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  machinery  for  domestic  use 
and  the  manufacture  of  large  consumer  goods, 
such  as  automobiles,  household  appliances,  and 
related  intermediate  goods. 

5.  Exports  of  manufactured  products.  In  this  phase 
the  country  passes  out  of  the  "under-developed" 
status. 

These  periods  are  strikingly  similar  to  those  developed  by 

Rostow. 

Warren  Keegan  used  per  capita  income  thresholds  to 

ft  ? 

classify  stages  of  marketing  development  as  follows. 


1. 

Pre- Industrial  Societies- - Incomes 
per  capita. 

under  $60 

2. 

Under-developed  Countries- -Incomes 
from  $70~$240  per  capita. 

range 

3. 

Semi-developed  Markets- - Incomes  range  from 
$250-$790  per  capita. 

4. 

Developed  Countries- - Incomes  range 
$800-$2500  per  capita. 

from 

5. 

Affluent  Societies- - Incomes  above 
per  capita. 

$3600 

Other  writers  have  used  non-economic  criteria  in  an  attempt 
to  explain  marketing  development.  For  example,  Ernest  Dichter 
chose  the  automobile  as  the  most  important  symbol  of  middle 
class  values  and  contrasted  attitudes  toward  automobiles  in 
six  country  groupings  based  on  the  size  and  development  of 
the  middle  class.  The  above  techniques  are  useful  in 


pp. 


62 

warren  J.  Keegan,  Multinational  Marketing  Management, 
51-56. 
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Ibid. , pp.  56-57. 
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explaining  the  broad  concepts  of  marketing  development  in 
less-developed  countries. 

The  Concept  of  a National  Market 
The  less-developed  countries  of  the  world  are  charac- 
terized by  very  narrow  and  limited  markets.  Many  writers 
believe  that  only  through  the  expansion  of  national  markets 

is  it  possible  to  develop  the  economies  of  less-developed 
64 

countries.  The  increase  in  market  size  is  important  to 
economic  development  for  several  reasons  First,  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  markets  makes  it  economically  feasible  to 
capitalize  upon  various  economies  of  scale  in  both  production 
of  goods  and  services.  The  benefits  of  mass  production  can 
only  be  reaped  at  certain  levels  of  output.  Second,  the 
growth  of  markets  can  reduce  the  need  for  working  capital  on 
the  part  of  consumers.  The  consumer  can  benefit  from  an 
enlarged  market  by  reducing  his  preparation  for  consumption 
contingencies.  Therefore,  capital  is  released  for  increased 
consumption,  further  economic  growth,  or  both.  The  organiza- 
tion of  larger  markets  allows  the  movement  of  production 


64 

A well-known  proponent  of  this  idea  is  Walt  W.  Rostow. 
The  need  to  increase  the  size  of  national  markets  was  empha- 
sized by  Leon  V.  Hirsch.  See  Walt  W.  Rostow,  "The  Concept  of 
a National  Market  and  Its  Economic  Growth  Implications,"  in 
Fall  Conference  Proceedings,  ed.  Peter  D.  Bennett,  Marketing 
and  Economic  Development  (Chicago:  American  Marketing 

Association , 1965) , pp . 11- 20 , and  Leon  V.  Hirsch,  "The  Con- 
tribution of  Marketing  to  Economic  Development-A  Generally 
Neglected  Area,"  in  Winter  Conference  Proceedings,  ed. 

William  D.  Stevens,  The  Social  Responsibilities  of  Marketing 
(Chicago:  American  Marketing  Association,  1962),  pp.  413- 

443. 
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factors  such  as  labor,  and  capital  over  a wider  area  where 
they  can  be  used  more  efficiently.^ 

The  particular  importance  of  a national  market  to  the 
development  of  marketing  operations  in  a less-developed 
country  has  been  extensively  commented  upon  by  Walt  Rostow.*^ 
He  has  observed  that  individual  nations  begin  the  process  of 
modernization  at  different  points  in  their  national  growth. 
However,  Rostow  states  that  most  countries  begin  the  process 
of  economic  development  in  two  basic  areas:  the  production 

of  manufactured  goods,  and  the  development  of  the  basic  in- 

7 

frastructure  of  transportation,  communications  and  utilities. 
Rostow’ s view  on  economic  sector  development  suggests  that, 
although  some  agricultural  development  may  take  place  during 
the  development  of  basic  manufacturing  and  infrastructure 
facilities,  there  is  a general  neglect  of  the  agricultural 
sector  of  the  economy  of  less-developed  countries.  The  con- 
centration on  the  industrial  sector  is  reasoned  by  Rostow  to 
be  legitimate,  as  there  is  a need  to  diffuse  modern  science 
and  technology  in  the  economy.  However,  he  considers  the 
concentration  on  the  industrial  icctor  to  be  illegitimate  on 
two  counts.  First,  agriculture  which  can  provide  food,  raw 


65 

Leon  V.  Hirsch,  "The  Contribution  of  Marketing  to 
Economic  Development-A  Generally  Neglected  Area,"  p.  414. 

^Walt  W.  Rostow,  View  From  The  Seventh  Floor  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers , 1964) , pp.  132-144  , and  Walt  W. 
Rostow,  "The  Concept  of  a National  Market  and  Its  Economic 
Growth  Implications,"  pp.  11-20. 

s 7 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  "The  Concept  of  a National  Market  and 
Its  Economic  Growth  Implications,"  p.  12. 
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materials  and  foreign  exchange,  is  ignored.  Second,  the  in- 
dustrial development  is  centered  in  a few  cities,  tending  to 

f\  ft 

create  developmental  imbalance. 

Rostow  contends  that  economic  development  will  not  prog-  ' 
ress  beyond  the  level  at  which  domestic  production  substitutes 
for  import  consumables  unless  modern  skills  are  diffused  into 
the  rural  areas  of  the  developing  countries.  He  sees  a need 
for  these  countries  to: 

. . . convert  their  somewhat  isolated  urban  indus- 
trial concentrations  into  active,  dynamic  centers 
which  purposely  diffuse  the  process  of  moderniza- 
tion out  across  the  nation,  while  they  generate 
the  capacity,  on  this  wider  market  foundation,  to 
pay  their  way  as  they  move  to  full  industrializa- 
tion of  their  societies. 69 

The  embryo  industrialized  sector  is  the  basis  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  a national  market. 

A national  market  in  the  less-developed  countries  would 
be  fully  integrated  in  which  the  small  industrial  sector 
would  manufacture  consumables  for  the  national  market.  The 
„ agricultural  sector  provides  markets  for  the  goods  produced 
in  the  urban  sector;  it  also  provides  food  stuffs  and  raw 
materials  for  the  urban  sector.  In  order  to  develop  a large 
national  market  in  the  less-developed  countries,  there  must 
exist  a two-way  marketing  street  between  the  rural  sector  and 
the  urban  sector.  The  urban  sector  must  provide  an  ever- 
widening  assortment  of  manufactured  goods  for  consumption 


68 

69 


Ibid. 
Ibid. , 


p.  13. 
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and  industrialization  of  the  agricultural  sector  at  reasonable 
prices.  Essential  to  this  development  is  the  flow  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  food  at  stable  and  lower  prices  from 
the  rural  to  the  urban  sector. 

Rostow  points  specifically  to  how  a national  market  can 
be  formed  in  the  less-developed  countries: 

Now,  how  do  you  do  it?  How  do  you  make  a 
national  market,  starting  from  the  kind  of  dis- 
torted situation  that  can  be  observed  in  the  world 
around  us? 

I suggest  that  there  are  four  major  jobs,  that 
must  be  done  and  they  should  be  done  simultaneously 
as  part  of  a conscious  national  strategy,  shared 
by  the  public  and  private  authorities.  The  four 
elements  are  these:  a build-up  of  agricultural 

productivity;  a revolution  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  cities;  a shift  of 
industry  to  the  production  of  simple  agricultural 
equipment  and  consumers'  goods  for  the  mass  mar- 
ket; and  a revolution  in  marketing  methods  for 
such  cheap  manufactured  goods,  especially  in  rural 
areas. 

This  suggestion  requires  several  major  shifts  in  emphasis  in 
the  national  economy.  In  addition  to  the  strategy  of  market- 
ing development  outlined  above,  there  must  be  shift,  in  public 
resources  to  agriculture  and  a corresponding  change  in  the 
content  and  direction  of  industrial  output. 

Rostow  enumerates  four  necessary  and  sufficient  condi- 
tions that  must  be  met  in  order  to  modernize  the  rural  sector 
as  an  essential  step  in  the  development  of  a national  market. 

First,  the  farmer  must  receive  a reliable  and 
fair  price  for  his  product. 
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Walt  W.  Rostow,  View  From  The  Seventh  Floor,  p.  136. 
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Second,  credit  must  be  available  at  reasonable 
rates  for  him  to  make  the  change  in  the  character 
of  his  output  or  the  shift  in  productivity  desired. 

Third,  there  must  be  available  on  the  spot 
technical  assistance  that  is  relevant  to  his  soil, 
his  weather  conditions,  and  his  change  in  either 
output  or  in  productivity. 

Finally,  there  must  be  available  at  reason- 
able rates  two  types  of  industrial  products:  inputs 

such  as  chemical  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and 
farm  tools;  and  incentive  goods- -that  is,  the  con- 
sumer goods  of  good  quality  he  and  his  family  would 
purchase  in  greater  quantity  or  work  harder  to  get 
if  they  were  cheaper  or  if  his  income  were  higher. 71 

The  four  point  plan  for  developing  a national  market  and 
the  four  conditions  required  for  this  development  specified 
by  Rostow  are  in  effect  problems  related  to  economic 
structural  distortions  during  the  development  process.  These 
problems  must  be  solved  effectively  if  a national  market  is 
developed.  Marketing  can  aid  in  the  solutiop  of  these  dis- 
tortions in  two  ways.  First,  more  efficient  and  cheaper  mar- 
keting systems  must  be  developed  for  the  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural outputs  from  the  rural  to  the  urban  areas.  Secondly, 
there  must  be  improvements  in  the  marketing  practices  of 
manufactured  outputs  in  the  rural  sector  and  in  the  marketing 
of  essential  agricultural  inputs  of  fertilizers,  tools  and 
pesticides.  There  must  be  a proper  balance  achieved  between 
the  development  of  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  sectors  in 
order  to  realize  the  goal  of  a national  market. 


^Walt  W.  Rostow,  "The  Concept  of  a National  Market  and 
Its  Economic  Growth  Implications,"  pp.  14-15. 
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What  Is  Marketing? 

Marketing  means  different  things  to  different  people. 

The  variations  in  meaning  stem  from  differences  in  viewpoints, 
not  from  differences  in  the  activity  itself.  There  are  two 
basic  concepts  of  marketing  which  are  known  as  the  macro  and 
micro  view.  The  macro  view  is  a total  aggregate  process  en- 
gaged in  by  private  enterprise  in  a society  of  private  pro- 
perty and  freedom  of  exchange.  The  narrow  or  micro  viewpoint 
is  restricted  to  the  activities  of  the  private  individual 
enterprise  rather  than  the  society  as  a whole. 

The  broad  view  of  marketing  has  been  expressed  as  the 
performance  of  business  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of 
goods  and  services  from  producers  to  consumers,  an  intri- 
cate division  of  labor  resulting  in  economic  specialists 

responsible  for  guiding  the  choices  among  alternative  uses  of 
73 

resources,  an  economic  process  by  means  cf  which  goods  and 
services  are  exchanged  and  their  values  determined  in  money 
prices, ^ the  exchange  taking  place  between  consuming  and 
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R.  S.  Alexander,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Definitions, 
American  Marketing  Association,  Marketing  Definitions;  A 
Glossary  of  Marketing  Terms  (Chicago : American  Marketing 

Association.  I960),  p.  15. 

73 

R,  Cox,  C.  Goodman,  and  T.  Fichandler,  Distribution  in 
a High-Level  Economy  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Rrenticc- 

Hall , Inc.,  1965),  p.  14. 

74 

Edward  A.  Duddy  and  David  A.  Revzan,  Marketing  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1953),  p.~F! 
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supplying  groups,75  the  delivery  of  a standard  of  living,76 
the  social  science  concerned  with  market  transactions,77  the 
process  of  adding  value  to  goods  and  services,7**  and  "the 
process  in  a society  by  which  a demand  structure  for  econo- 
mic goods  and  services  is  anticipated  or  enlarged  and  satis- 
fied through  the  conception,  promotion,  exchange,  and 
physical  distribution  of  goods  and  services."76 

The  narrow  view  of  marketing  has  been  expressed  as 
business  activities  which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  which  in  turn  satisfy  customers  and  meet  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  firm,**6  as  a system  of  interacting  business 
activities  designed  to  plan,  price,  promote  and  distribute 
want-satisfying  products  and  services  to  present  and 
potential  customers,**1  a collection  of  external  management 


75Wroe  Alderson,  Marketing  Behavior  and  Executive  Action 
(Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1957),  p.  15. 

76Paul  Mazur,  "Does  Distribution  Cost  Enough?"  Fortune , 
November,  1947,  p.  138. 

77Lincoln  Clark,  "Consumer  Behavior  and  Research," 
University  of  Missouri  Business  and  Economic  Review, 
September-October , 1960.  — ~ 

7**Charles  H.  Hindersman,  "Marketing  Defined-A  Theoreti- 
cal Explanation,"  Cornell  Business  Bulletin,  School  of  Busi- 
ness, John  Carrol  University,  (Cleveland,  Ohio),  October 
1961,  p.  117. 

79The  Marketing  Staff,  Ohio  State  University,  "A  State- 
ment of  Marketing  Philosophy,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  29, 
No.  1 (January  1965),  p.  43. 

**6E.  M.  McCarthy,  Basic  Marketing  (Homewood,  Illinois: 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc. , 1964) , p.  16. 

8!W.  J.  Stanton,  Fundamentals  of  Marketing  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. , 1964) , p.  57 
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functions  related  to  a company’s  profit  objectives ,®^  as  the 
income-producing  side  of  the  business, ®^  as  the  integrator 
of  the  management  functions  of  planning,  directing  and  con- 
trolling in  an  enterprise  which  will  provide  customer  satis- 
faction,®^ the  process  of  focusing  the  resources  and  objec- 

O C 

tives  of  an  organization  on  opportunities  and  needs,  and 
. the  operations  of  a business  that  determine  and 
influence  existing  and  potential  demand  in  the  marketplace 
and  that  activate  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  to  meet 
this  demand."®^ 

There  is  no  single  meaning  or  definition  of  marketing. 

The  concept  and  understanding  of  ’’what  is  marketing?”  has 

continued  to  change  since  its  recognition  as  a separate  area 

of  study.  Two  scholars  of  marketing  recently  noted  that: 

* 

Marketing  has  undergone  continued  introspection 
and  change  ever  since  it  was  recognized  as  a field 
central  to  the  study  of  business  administration. 

. . . two  major  themes  are  seen  as  predominantly 
influencing  contemporary  marketing  literature, 


82G.  Marwell  Ule,  "How  to  Identify  and  Define  Marketing 
Problems,"  in  David  W.  Ewing,  ed.,  Effective  Marketing 
Action  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros . , 1958) , p.  SIT 

®%alcolm  P.  McNair,  Milton  P.  Brown,  David  S.  R. 
Leighton,  and  Wilbur  B.  Englent,  Problems  in  Marketing  (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc. , 1951) , p.  2.  ~ 

84 

° Martin  L.  Bell,  Marketing  Concepts  and  Strategy 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1966),  p.  It  . 

®®Warren  J.  Keegan,  Multinational  Marketing  Management 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1974), 

p.  5. 

°Harry  A.  Lipson  and  John  R.  Darling,  Marketing  Funda- 
mentals:  Text  and  Cases  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc . , 
1974) , p.  6. 
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education  and  practice.  The  first  of  these  themes 
concerns  the  managerial  approach  to  marketing, 
while  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  social 
aspect  of  marketing. S7 

As  suggested  earlier,  the  social  aspects  of  marketing  en- 
compass the  broad  or  macro  view  while  the  managerial  approach 
to  marketing  is  identified  with  the  narrow  or  micro  viewpoint. 


Marketing  Activities 

Like  the  major  definitions  of  marketing,  the  various 
approaches  to  the  study  and  practice  of  marketing  can  con- 
veniently be  divided  into  the  same  two  groups  in  terms  of 
marketing  activities  and  operations  in  a society.  The 
commodity,  institutional,  and  functional  approaches  to  mar- 
keting are  useful  in  explaining  both  macro  and  micro  market- 
ing activities.  However,  these  techniques  have  been  most 

O O 

useful  in  macro  marketing  analysis.  The  managerial 
approaches  to  marketing  have  likewise  been  identified 
largely  with  the  study  and  analysis  of  micro  activities  of 
marketing  which  are  restricted  to  the  individual  firm. 

The  commodity  approach  examines  the  individual  com- 
modities with  respect  to  their  sources,  supply,  demand, 
channels  of  distribution  and  any  special  features.  The 
institutional  approach  examines  the  various  organizations, 
such  as  wholesalers,  retailers  and  other  middlemen  who 

^Eugene  j,  Kelly  and  William  Lazer,  Managerial  Market- 
ing Policies,  Strategics,  and  Decisions  (Homewood,  Illinois : 
kichard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1973),  p.  5. 

^Eugene  j.  Kelly,  Marketing:  Strategy  and  Functions 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall , Inc.,  1965), 

p.  14. 
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facilitate  the  movement  of  goods  and  services  from  producers 
to  consumers.  The  functional  approach  breaks  down  the 
entire  marketing  process  into  a number  of  basic  functions 
which  must  be  performed  in  the  marketing  of  all  products  and  • 
services  within  a society. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  macro  or  aggregative 
functions  of  marketing  in  the  national  economy  of  a less- 
developed  country.  The  managerial  marketing  activities  of 
the  individual  firm  are  important  to  the  study  only  as  they 
influence  the  development  of  marketing  within  the  national 
economy. 

The  study  of  commodities  is  very  time  consuming,  if  all 
products  are  covered,  and  tends  to  portray  a fragmented 
picture  of  national  marketing.  The  examination  of  marketing 
institutions  tends  to  overlook  the  individual  forces  that 
comprise  institutional  behavior  and  does  not  explain  the 
relationship  between  the  behavior  of  firms  in  a national 
market.  The  functional  approach  tends  to  be  deficient  in 
that  it  does  not  assign  any  essentiality  to  various  tasks, 
but  ascribes  equal  importance  to  each  task.  However,  it 
does  provide  clear  indicators  of  operational  work  which  can 
be  evaluated  in  a macro  sense  in  a national  market. 

Marketing,  like  fishing,  farming,  mining  and  manufac- 
turing, is  an  economic  process  in  a national  economy.  The 
economic  process  of  marketing  requires  the  performance  of 
certain  functions.  These  functions  are  major  economic 
activities  which,  through  a continuous  division  of  labor, 
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tend  to  become  specialized. 03  The  marketing  functions  are 
thus  derived  from  homogenous  groups  of  economic  activities 
which  are  necessary  for  the  distribution  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  in  a national 
economy.  There  is  little  agreement  as  to  the  appropriate 
number  or  classification  of  marketing  functions.90  The 
number  of  marketing  functions  vary  from  as  few  as  six  to  as 
many  as  120. 91 

A widely  used  list  of  eight  functions  of  marketing  was 
developed  by  Beckman,  who  grouped  them  into  three  categories 
as  follows: 

1.  Functions  of  Exchange 

a.  Buying 

b.  Selling 

2.  Functions  of  Physical  Distribution 

a.  Transportation 

b.  Storage 

3.  Facilitating  Functions 

a.  Standardization  and  Grading 

b.  Financing 


®9Theodore  N.  Beckman,  William  R.  Davidson,  and  W.  Wayne 
Talarzyk,  Marketing  (Ninth  Edition) (New  York:  The  Ronald 

Press  Company,  1973),  p.  19. 

90R.  M.  Alexander,  F.  M.  Surface,  R.  E.  Elder  and  W. 
Alderson,  Marketing  (Boston:  Ginn  and  Company,  1944),  p. 

89. 


^Franklin  W.  Ryan,  "Functional  Elements  of  Market  Dis- 
tribution," Harvard  Business  Review,  Vol.  13,  No.  1 (July 
1935),  p.  214. 
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c.  Risk  Bearing 

Q ? 

d.  Marketing  Information. 

It  was  reasoned  by  Beckman  that  these  functions  of  marketing 

created  place,  time,  or  possession  utility  and,  therefore, 

added  value  to  products  and  services  similar  to  the  way  in 

which  form  utility  in  manufacturing  adds  value  to  products 

Q ^ 

which  it  creates. 

Also,  there  is  a lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  purpose  of 
marketing  functions.  McGarry  suggests  that  marketing  func- 
tions should  be  tied  to  their  purpose  in  society  and  should 
be  used  to  focus  attention  on  the  relationship  of  the  market- 
ing system  to  the  environmental  field  in  which  it  operates.94 
He  further  suggested  that  the  functions  of  marketing  could 

be  performed  by  buyers,  sellers,  producers  and  consumers. 

♦ 

McGarry  enumerated  six  marketing  functions  as  follows: 

1.  The  contractual  function  is  the  searching  out  of 
buyers  and  sellers  and  the  establishment  of 
communications  in  the  market. 

2.  The  merchandising  function  is  a task  of  fitting 
the  goods  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  con- 
sumers or  users. 

3.  The  pricing  function  is  the  selection  of  prices 
at  which  production  is  possible  and  goods  are 
acceptable  to  the  users. 


Q2 

Theodore  N.  Beckman,  et  al.,  Marketing,  p.  20. 

Q7 

Theodore  N.  Beckman,  "The  Value  Added  Concept  as 
Applied  to  Marketing  and  Its  Implications,"  Frontiers  in 
Marketing  Thought,  S.  H.  Rehwoldt,  ed.  (Bloomington, 
Indiana:  Bureau_of  Business  Research,  Indiana  University, 

1954),  pp.  83-89. 

94E.  S.  McGarry,  "Some  Functions  of  Marketing  Recon- 
sidered," Wroe  Alderson  and  R.  Cox,  eds.,  Theory  in  Market- 
ing (Chicago:  Richard  I).  Irwin,  Inc.,  1950),  p.  278. 
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4.  The  propaganda  function  is  the  conditioning  of 
buyers  and  sellers  to  a favorable  attitude  which 
will  result  in  the  selection  of  a particular 
product. 

5.  The  physical  distribution  function  is  the  trans- 
portation and  storage  of  goods. 

6.  The  termination  function  is  the  transaction 
which  results  from  the  other  five  preparatory 
functions . 9^ 

He  notes  the  essentiality  of  these  functions  to  economic 

development  by  stating  that: 

. . . The  development  and  refinement  of  these  func- 
tions has  been  a major  factor  in  the  attainment  of 
high-level  consumption  in  free-enterprise  countries, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  system  of 
economy  can  reach  such  high  levels  without  developing 
machinery  to  perform  these  functions. 96 

In  addition  to  the  previously  described  operational 
functions  of  marketing,  there  is  also  a social  function 
ascribed  to  the  broad  understanding  of  marketing  in  a national 
economy.  This  social  function  extends  beyond  the  traditional 
economic  process  and  the  managerial  process  associated  with 
marketing  functions  performed  by  middlemen,  producers,  con- 
sumers and  others.  The  social  function  is  the  interaction 
of  all  people  in  the  broad  process  of  economic  want- 
fulfillment.^  This  view  of  marketing,  as  a social  process, 
does  not  alter  the  importance  of  marketing  functional 
specialization  or  marketing  managerial  decision  making.  The 


96Ibid. , p.  279. 

^Robert  Bartels,  "Marketing  Technology,  Tasks,  and 
Relationships,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  29,  No.  1 
(January  1965),  p . 48.  T 
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social  function  adds  a new  dimension  to  marketing  which  aids 
in  the  understanding  of  the  marketing  process  in  a dynamic 
society. 98 

The  study  of  marketing  as  an  applied  social  science, 
which  is  suggested  by  the  social  function,  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  study  of  marketing  in  a less-developed  country. 
Therefore,  the  analysis  of  the  social  function  of  marketing 
in  this  study  was  limited.  Instead,  the  study  focused  on 
the  macro  marketing  functions  related  to  exchange,  physical 
supply  and  the  associated  functions  which  facilitate  the 
performance  of  marketing  operations  in  a national  market. 


Marketing  Defined  for  the  Purpose  of  This  Study 
Marketing  in  South  Vietnam  'encompassed  more  than  the 
elementary  functions  of  buying  and  selling.  .There  was  a 
traditional  marketing  system  for  basic  commodities  which 
underwent  significant  change  during  the  period  of  this 
study. ^ In  addition  to  the  traditional  marketing  system, 
a limited  modern  marketing  system  was  developed  on  the  basis 
of  the  French  Colonial  system  which  had  been  established  in 
South  Vietnam  prior  to  1954.^^  Both  systems  were  oriented 


^The  Marketing  Staff,  Ohio  State  University,  "A  State- 
ment of  Marketing  Philosophy,"  Journal  of  Marketing,  Vol.  29, 
No.  1,  (January  1965),  p.  44. 

^Robert  L.  Sansom,  The  Economics  of  Insurgency  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  The 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Press,  1970),  pp.  101- 
103. 


100joint  Economics  Office  of  the  United  States  Mission 
to  Vietnam,  A Study  of  Commercial  Distribution  of  Agriculture 
Inputs  in  the~Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam  (Saigon:  Agency  for 

International  Development,  1968),  pp.  33-35. 
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toward  the  marketing  functions  required  for  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  in  the  domestic  economy  and  over- 
seas . I®* 

Businesses  which  engaged  in  distribution  were  prevalent  • 
throughout  the  country  of  South  Vietnam.  They  organized 
themselves  along  institutional  lines  into  firms  which  spe- 
cialized in  such  areas  as  importing-exporting,  wholesaling, 
retailing,  transporting,  warehousing,  financing,  insuring 
and  banking. Only  in  the  latter  period  of  this  study, 
did  advertising  and  related  promotional  activities  become 

important  incidental  with  the  introduction  of  television  and 

103 

other  modern  communications  media.  The  marketing 
activities  of  a limited  number  of  middlemen  had  tradi- 
tionally included  advertising,  promotion  and  product  develop- 
ment. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  attention  was  focused 
on  the  macro  aspects  of  marketing  as  it  relates  to  economic 
development  in  a less-developed  country.  All  aspects  of 
marketing,  as  it  relates  to  economic  development,  cannot  be 
considered  in  the  study.  Therefore,  the  emphasis  was  on 


^Ijames  D.  Mietus,  The  Vietnamese  Economy  (Groton-on- 
Hudson,  Connecticut:  Hudson  Institute,  Inc.,  Discussion 

Paper,  HI-1072-DP,  23  August  1968),  pp.  15-16. 

102pepUbiic  0f  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p. 

283 , and  Business  International  Asia/Pacific  Ltd. , Risks  and 
Rewards  in  Vietnam's  Markets  (Hong  Kong:  Business  Inter- 

national  Asia/Pacific  Ltd.,  1974),  pp.  69-72. 

lO^Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 
1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p. 
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marketing  distribution  and  facilitating  activities.  Consi- 
dering the  purpose  served,  and  the  level  of  marketing 
development  present,  the  following  operational  definition 
for  marketing  in  South  Vietnam  is  adopted  for  the  study: 

Marketing  is  the  performance  of  business  or 
government  activities  that  direct  the  flow  of  goods 
and  services  from  domestic  or  foreign  producers  to 
consumers  or  users. 1^4 

Research  in  Political  Instability 
and  Marketing  Development 

Marketing  development  is  a broad  subject.  From  1946  to 
1975,  the  Journal  of  Marketing,  a major  U.S.  Academic  Publi- 
cation in  marketing,  has  published  eighty  articles  on 
international  and  foreign  marketing  which  have  addressed 
many  of  the  aspects  of  marketing  development.  This  research 
project  was  concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of  marketing 
development.  The  focus  was  primarily  on  the  relationship 
between  marketing  development  and  political  violence  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972. 

There  are  no  known  studies  which  measure  the  impact  of 
political  violence  on  the  development  of  marketing  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  researcher  was  unable  to  locate  any  studies 
in  which  marketing  development  under  the  general  conditions 
of  political  instability  has  been  evaluated.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  if  such  a comparison  is  made,  the  target 


104 

Adopted  from  R.  S.  Alexander,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Definitions,  American  Marketing  Association,  Marketing 
Definitions:  A Glossary  of  Marketing  Terms  (Chicago : Amer- 

ican  Marketing  Association,  1960),  p.  15. 
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country  or  countries  will  be  classified  as  less-developed 
countries  because  of  the  prevalence  of  political  violence 
in  less-developed  countries. 

Some  studies  have  been  conducted  which  evaluate  the 
relationship  between  political  instability  and  foreign  mar- 
keting investment.  Aharoni,  in  a study  of  firms  making 
foreign  investment,  found  two  important  criteria  that  a 
country  must  meet  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a prospect 
for  investment.  First,  the  country  must  demonstrate  politi- 
cal and  economic  stability.  Secondly,  the  country  must  have 
an  adequate  market  to  support  the  investment . The  find- 
ings of  this  study  were  confirmed  by  3asi.  His  study 
utilized  214  executives  rankings  of  the  relative  importance 
of  fifteen  foreign  investment  decision  variables.  Basi 
found  that  the  political  stability  of  a foreign  country  and 
the  extent  of  the  potential  market  were  the  two  most  impor- 
tant considerations  in  making  a foreign  investment . 

In  a study  sponsored  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  political  instability  was  found  to  be  a 
primary  factor  obstructing  btisiness-government  relations  in 
the  less-developed  countries . Specifically,  the  study 

105vair  Aharoni,  The  Foreign  Investment  Decision  Process 
(Boston:  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Business, 

1966),  pp.  93,  100. 

S.  Basi,  Determinants  of  United  States  Private 
Direct  Investment  in~Foreign  Countries  (Kent,  Ohio:  Kent 

State  University,  1963),  p.  12. 

■^Karen  Krause  Bivens  and  Helen  S.  Lambeth,  A World- 
Wide  Look  at  Government-Business  Relations  (New  YorFI 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  196?) . 
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reported  that  unstable  governments  were  unwilling  to  protect 
or  support  private  business  enterprise  when  a given  suppor- 
tive action  was  unpopular  in  the  country.^®8  Businesses  in 
foreign  countries  have  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  inex- 
perienced government  officials.  Another  author  concludes 
that  . . it  is  very  doubtful  that  the  government  of 
developing  nations  can  do  much  to  attract  private  foreign 
inves.tment  given  conditions  of  political  instability ."l®9 
In  1967  the  Marketing  Science  Institute  sponsored  a 
study  of  the  relationship  between  political  instability  and 
marketing  opportunities . ^®  The  nations  of  the  world  at 
that  time  were  ranked  according  to  their  level  of  political 
instability  based  on  three  indicators:  (1)  deaths  from 

internal  violence,  (2)  cultural  homogeneity,  and  (3)  time 
duration  of  national  identification.  The  nations  were 
arrayed  on  a chart  based  upon  their  respective  instability 
ratings . Marketing  opportunities  were  based  on  the 
nation's  political  instability  chart.  The  study  utilized 
three  of  the  recognized  indicators  of  political  instability 
which  are  less  extensive  than  other  indicators  used  to 


108Ibid. 

109Franklin  R.  Root,  "Attitudes  of  American  Executives 
Toward  Foreign  Governments  and  Investment  Opportunities," 
Economic  and  Business  Bulletin,  Vol.  20  (January,  1968). 
pT  TT. 

110A.  A.  Liander,  et  al.,  Comparative  Analysis  for 
International  Marketing  (Boston!  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1967) , 

p.  136. 

Ill 


Ibid.,  p.  138. 
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evaluate  political  instability.  The  stated  relationship 
was  based  on  a visual  inspection  of  the  instability  indica- 
tors as  there  was  no  apparent  attempt  to  quantify  the  poli- 
tical instability  indicators.  Additionally,  what  is  meant 
by  marketing  opportunity  was  not  explained. 

There  is  obviously  a large  void  in  the  literature  on 
political  instability  and  marketing  development  in  general. 
The  measurement  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  or-  mar- 
keting development  and  marketing  related  operations  in  a 
less-developed  country  has  not  previously  been  attempted. 
One  author  points  to  the  fact  that: 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  manner  in  which  in- 
ternational forces  affect  domestic  marketing  systems. 
Comparative  marketing  must,  therefore,  receive  in- 
creased assistance  from  development  economics,  poli- 
tics, and  the  behavioral  sciences.115 

There  is  some  recognized  need  to  investigate  the  impact  of 

political  violence  on  marketing  development  and  operations. 


Measures  of  Marketing  Development 
in  South  Vietnam 

Economic  development  has  traditionally  dealt  with  the 
transformation  or  change  of  the  economic  structure  of  a 
country.  Frequently,  economic  development  and  economic 


11? 

Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World 
Handbook  of  Political  and  .Social  Indicators,  pp.  14-378. 

113 

David  Carson,  International.  Marketing,  A Compara- 
tive Systems  Approach  (New  York!  John  Wiley  and  Sons , 
The.  , 1!)67) , p.  519. 
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growth  have  been  confused. 11(*  Economic  growth  is  simply  an 
increase  in  wealth,  while  economic  development  is  a broader 
concept  which  deals  with  technological  improvements  of  the 
inputs  to  the  economic  process,  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
cess itself  and  the  distribution  of  outputs  from  the  economic 
process . The  economic  development  process  has  been  charac 
terized  by  "The  changing  relative  importance  of  different 
types  of  economic  activity- -and  particularly  of  commercial 
and  service  activities--  during  the  course  of  economic 
development."1-^  There  was  considerable  debate  during  the 
late  1950s  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  different 
types  of  economic  activity.11'7 

Clark-Fisher-Petty  Theory  of  Tertiary  Production 
As  early  as  1691,  Sir  William  Petty  proposed  that 
".  . . there  is  much  more  to  be  gained  by  Manufacture  than 


11^Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Economics  of  Development  (Home- 
wood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1975),  p.  3. 

*1  -1  C 

Simon  Kuznets,  Modern  Economic  Growth:  Rate,  Struc- 
ture and  Spread  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University 

Press,  1966).  (An  extensive  coverage  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  modern  history.) 

11^Dudley  Seers,  "The  Meaning  of  Development,"  The 
Political  Economy  of  Development  and  Underdevelopment,  ed. 
Charles  K.  Wilber  (New  York:  Random  House,  1973),  p.  7 . 

11',Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies, 
ed.  Reed  Moyer  and  Stanley  C.  Hollander  (Homewood,  Illinois': 
Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  9. 
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Husbandry  and  by  Merchandise  than  Manufacture.  . ." 

Colin  Clark,  building  upon  this  idea  stated  that: 

Studying  economic  progress  in  relation  to  the 
economic  structure  of  -different  countries,  we  find 
a very  firmly  established  generalization  that  a 
high  average  level  of  real  income  per  head  is 
always  associated  with  a high  proportion  of  the  ■ 
working  population  engaged  in  tertiary  industries. H9 

Professor  Clark  defined  Primary  industries  as  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fishing.  •'Vcondary  industries  were  defined  as 
manufacturing,  mining  aiii'l  :bu riding,  and  he  saw  Tertiary  in- 
dustries as  including  commerce,  transport,  services  and 
other  economic  activities/.^ 0 He  reasoned  that: 

. . . low  real  income  per  head  is  always  assoc- 
iated with  a low  proportion  of  the  working  popula- 
tion engaged  in  tertiary  production  and  a high 
percentage  in  primary  production.  High  average 
real  income  per  head  compels  a large  proportion 
of  producers  to  engage  in  tertiary  production. 121 

Professor  Fisher  had  previously  presented  a similar 
view  by  suggesting  that:  '*  r- 

We  may  say  that  in  every  progressive  economy 
there  has  been  a steady  shift  of  employment  and 
investment  from  the  essential  "primary"  activities, 
without  whose  product-life  in  even  its  most  primi- 
tive forms  would  be  impossible,  to  secondary 
activities  of  all  kinds,  and  to  still  greater 
extent  into  tertiary  production. 122 


H^Colin  Clark,  The  Conditions  of  Economic  Progress, 
2nd  ed.  (London:  MacMillan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1951),  pp. 

395-396. 

119Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

120Ibid. , p.  7. 

121Ibid. 

1 ? ? 

A.  G.  B.  Fisher,  Economic  Progress  and  Social  Secu- 
rity (London:  MacMillan  and  Company , Ltd.  / 1945) , pp.  5"-"'" 
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In  summary,  the  main  thesis  outlined  by  Clark,  Fisher  and 

Petty  is  that  tertiary  production  is  of  less  importance  in 

developing  economies  than  in  industrialized  market  economies, 

and  that  economic  development  is  indicated  when  there  is  a 

movement  of  the  labor  force  from  primary  production  to 

secondary  production  and  then  to  tertiary  production. 

There  were  numerous  critics  of  the  Clark-Fisher-Petty 

thesis.  First,  the  combining  of  marketing  with  finance  and 

all  forms  of  personal  services  was  felt  to  weigh  the  analysis 

in  favor  of  personal  services  and  finance.  Finance  and 

personal  services  were  considered  to  be  dissimilar  in  the 

123 

economies  of  various  countries.  The  character,  scale  and 

activities  of  marketing  in  developing  countries  were  judged 

to  be  vastly  different  from  the  developed  countries.  Some  of 

. 124 

the  key  proponents  of  this  argument  were  Bauer  and  Yamey, 
Holton"1''  and  Minkes.  Bauer  and  Yamey  argue  that  the  per- 
centag  f workers  in  distribution  may  decrease  at  certain 
stages  of  economic  development  due  to  advancements  in  the 
art  of  communications,  better  internal  security,  stability  of 

123 

Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies, 

p.  10. 

■^P.  T.  Bauer  and  B.  S.  Yamey,  "Economic  Progress  and 
Occupational  Distribution,"  Economic  Journal,  Vol.  LXI  (1951), 
pp.  741-755. 

125 

R.  H.  Holton,  "Marketing  Structure  and  Economic 
Development,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  LXVII 
(1953),  pp.  344-361. 

°A.  L.  Minkes,  "Statistical  Evidence  and  the  Concept 
of  Tertiary  Industry,"  Economic  Development  and  Cultural 
Change  (1955),  pp.  366-373. 
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markets  and  better  utilization  of  all  resources  in  distribu- 
tion. They  also  contend  that  economies  of  scale  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  size  and  volume  of  trading  units.  This  often 
results  in  a reduction  of  resources  in  distribution  and  a 
general  improvement  in  productivity.  They  also  cite  imperfect 
occupational  statistics  and  contend  that  there  is  decisive 
unemployment  in  backward  economies  because  many  people  when 
queried  about  their  employment  did  not  consider  trading  to  be 
an  occupation.  Paid  labor  may  be  substituted  for  unpaid  labor 
and  vice  versa.  Holton  notes  that  the  distribution  func- 
tions of  assembly,  bulking,  transport,  breaking  of  bulk  and 
dispersing  are  likely  to  require  large  percentages  of  the 
population  in  primitive  economies.  He  also  notes  that  ser- 
vices such  as  medical,  legal,  education  and  government  are  of 

4 

increased  importance  because  of  their  increased  demand  as 
128 

incomes  rise.  Minkes  points  to  the  vast  difference  in 

marketing  scale  and  activities  in  the  less-developed 
129 

countries.  Preston  points  out  that  considerable  develop- 
ment has  taken  place  around  the  world  and  that  as  a result, 
more  reliable  collections  of  data  have  become  available  to 

1 sO 

tost  the  Clark-Fisher-Petty  thesis. 
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P.  T.  Bauer  and  Basil  Yamey,  "Economic  Progress  and 
Occupational  Distribution,"  p.  743. 
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Richard  D.  Holton,  "Marketing  Structure  and  Economic 
Development,"  pp.  347-348. 
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Recent  Empirical  Test  of  the 
Clark- Fisher-Petty  Theory 

Several  empirical  tests  have  been  made  of  the  Clark- 
Fisher-Petty  thesis  with  conflicting  results.  Reed  Moyer 
found  that: 

...  in  the  United  States,  a per  capita  increase  of 
$100  in  GNP  (deflated  for  price  changes)  has  been 
associated  with  an  increase  of  1.13  percent  in  the 
percentage  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  distribution. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  increases  of  10  pounds  in  real 
net  national  income  per  capita  have  been  associated 
with  increases  of  1.63  percent  in  the  share  of  the 
labor  force  employed  in  commerce  and  finance. 131 

Moyer  also  examined  labor  force  structural  changes  with  res- 
pect to  GDP  in  thirty-two  countries  on  a cross-sectional 
basis  and  found  that: 

. . . Dividing  the  countries  into  those  with  high 
and  low  incomes  and  into  those  with  relatively  fast 
and  relatively  slow  growth  rates  uncovered  no 
apparent  relationships  between  these  factors  and 
the  direction  of  change  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
trade  sector. 132 

A study  of  seventy-nine  countries  (three  were  eliminated 

because  they  were  city  states)  conducted  in  1968,  provides 

mixed  results  of  the  relationship  between  economic  growth  and 

133 

the  share  of  the  labor  force  allocated  to  commerce.  The 
study  states  specifically  that  ".  . . on  balance,  it  appears 


131 

Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 
national Comparison,"  The  Journal  of  Business,  Vol.  40,  No.  3 
(July  1967),  pp.  272-273. 

132Ibid.  , p.  277. 

133 

Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies, 
pp.  14-16. 
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that  the  larger  group  of  poor  countries  unquestionably  have 

lower  shares  of  their  labor  forces  in  commerce  than  do  the 

intermediate  and  rich  countries."*34 

Another  important  statistical  study  of  economic  sector 

development  conducted  by  Hollis  Chenery  in  1960  focused  on 

the  economic  activity  of  51  countries  with  a wide  range  of 

national  income  levels  in  1950  or  a nearby  year.  The  per 

capita  income  of  the  countries  in  the  study  ranged  from  $50 

U.S.  (Burma)  to  $1,291  (Canada).  Specifically,  he  found  that 

".  . . The  shift  in  the  composition  of  production  as  one  moves 

to  higher  levels  of  income  among  these  countries  probably 

corresponds  roughly  to  the  shift  within  each  country  as  in- 

135 

come  rises  over  time."  As  an  example,  calculated  from  his 
regression  on  income  level  and  population  size,  the  share  of 

4 

national  income  for  manufacturing  increased  from  12  percent 
of  the  national  income  at  a national  income  level  of  $100  to 
33  percent  at  a national  income  level  of  $1,000.  Likewise, 
the  share  of  primary  production  declined  from  45  percent  to 
15  percent  at  the  above  national  income  levels.  The  remain- 
ing share  of  national  income  is  allocated  to  the  tertiary 
sector  as  57  percent  at  the  $100  national  income  level  and  52 
percent  at  the  $1,000  national  income  level.  *3^ 


134Ibid. , p.  17. 

135 

Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Economics  of  Development  (Ilome- 
wood,  Illinois:  Richard  1)7  Irwin,  Inc.,  1975),  pp.  89,  90. 

136Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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Chenery's  analysis  indicates  that  . . the  share  of 
tertiary  value  added  in  national  income,  other  than  transpor- 
tation and  communications,  rises  very  slowly  between  per 
capita  income  levels  of  $100  and  $1,000,  and  the  regression 
coefficient,  though  above  unity,  is  not  significantly 

137 

different  from  unity  at  a 95  percent  confidence  level." 

Hagen  offers  an  explanation  by  pointing  out  that  the  tertiary 
sector  includes  two  distinct  types  of  services  which  he  calls 
Tertiary  A and  Tertiary  B.  Tertiary  A is  personal  services 
within  the  home,  while  Tertiary  B is  professional,  recrea- 
tional and  other  commercial  services  including  government. 

He  contends  that  Tertiary  B continues  to  increase  its  share 
of  national  income  and  employment  as  per  capita  income  rises. 
However,  the  services  of  Tertiary  A become  too  expensive  com- 
pared to  Tertiary  B and  decline  as  per  capita  income  rises. 

He  reasons  that  the  decline  in  employment  and  output  in 
Tertiary  A tends  to  mask  the  rise  in  Tertiary  B when  the  two 
are  combined.  Therefore,  at  per  capita  incomes  above  $1,000, 

the  rapid  rise  in  Tertiary  B increases  the  total  share  of 

138 

the  tertiary  sector  in  national  income  as  a whole. 

A 1960  study  by  Kuznets  regarding  the  percentage  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  tertiary  sector  compared  to  GDP  per  capita 
for  selected  countries  resulted  in  a wide  variance.  Countries 
in  this  study  with  per  capita  GDP  of  $160  or  less,  which  was 
the  case  of  South  Vietnam  in  1960,  ranged  from  a high  of 

137Ibid. , pp.  91,  92. 

138Ibid. , p.  92. 
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36.8  percent  of  the  labor  force  devoted  to  the  tertiary  sector 

in  Ceylon  to  a low  of  12.9  percent  of  the  labor  force  devoted 

to  the  tertiary  sector  in  Thailand.  For  countries  included 

in  this  study,  the  average  percentage  of  the  labor  force  in 

the  tertiary  sector  at  the  above  income  level  was  23.5  per- 
139 

cent.  The  percent  of  the  labor  force  devoted  to  the 
tertiary  sector  in  South  Vietnam  during  1960  was  14.5  per- 


, -Marketing  Development  Structure 
This  study  measured  the  strength  of  the  relationship 
between  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  devoted  to  the  tertiary 
production  sector  and  changes  in  the  GNP  (as  described  by 
Clark)  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  Linear, 
second-degree  and  third-degree  curvilinear  regression  models 
were  used  to  measure  this  relationship.  A measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  relationship  between  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  devoted  to  the  commercial  and  marketing  sub-sectors  of 
the  tertiary  sector  and  changes  in  the  GNP  were  made."^ 


139 TU.  , no 

Ibid. , p.  92 . 
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See  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 

141 

Reed  Moyer  has  pointed  out  that  "a  second-degree  curvi- 
linear regression  model  might  provide  a better  fit  since,  as 
income  rises,  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  devoted  to 
distribution  eventually  must  taper  off  (or  turn  down) ; other- 
wise, in  time  this  sector  would  absorb  the  entire  work  force." 
Sec  "Trade  and  economic  Progress:  An  International  Compari- 

son," The  Journal  of  Business,  p.  273.  Also,  it  is  possible 
that  a third-degree  curvilinear  regression  model  may  produce 
a better  fit. 

l^See  Table  1,  and  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 
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Precise  marketing  development  data  concerning  South 
Vietnam  are  available.  Specific  tests  of  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  between  the  percentage  of  the  labor  force  devoted 
to  the  tertiary  production  sector,  its  commercial  and  market-  • 
ing  sub-sectors  and  changes  in  the  contribution  of  this 
sector  and  sub-sectors  to  GDP,  were  conducted. 143 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  extension  of  this  work  beyond 
the  traditional  marketing  development  analysis  was  accom- 
plished by  measuring  the  strength  of  the  relationship  between 
accepted  indicators  of  marketing  development  (sector  labor 

force,  GNP  and  GDP  data)  and  indicators  of  political  vio- 
144 

lence.  These  three  groups  of  measures  of  national 


3These  tertiary  sub-sector  tests  have  been  suggested 
by  Moyer  and  Preston  if  t.he  data  would  support  it.  See  Reed 
Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  International  Com- 
parison," The  Journal  of  Business,  pp.  272-273,  Lee  E.  Preston, 
"The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic  Development,"  Markets  and 
Marketing  in  Developing  Economies,  pp.  14-16. 
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See  Appendix  C,  and  Tables  43  and  44.  Lamont  has 
suggested  that  other  economic  and  social  indicators  can  be 
organized  into  a growth  measure  of  marketing  development.  His 
measurement  focused  on  the  national  households  of  Mexico  and 
their  ability  to  participate  in  marketing  transactions.  The 
measurement,  called  the  propensity-to-participate , was  a 
ratio  of  consumption  (measured  in  minimum  daily  number  of 
calories)  plus  minimum  monthly  income  less  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  did  not  possess  the  necessary  language  communica- 
tions skills  divided  by  the  national  population.  He  reasoned 
that  marketing  remained  undeveloped  if  the  propensity-to- 
participate  was  10  percent  or  less  and  was  developing  if  the 
ratio  was  50  percent  or  more.  This  model  would  not  be  effec- 
tive if  applied  to  South  Vietnam  because  of  the  consistently 
high  per  capita  caloric  consumption,  and  the  essential  sta- 
tistics would  require  derivation  from  other  data  which  are 
frequently  questioned  as  to  their  accuracy.  See  Douglas 
Felix  Lamont,  "A  Theory  of  Marketing  Development:  Mexico," 
(Ph.D.  dissertation,  The  University  of  Alabama,  1964),  p. 

40. 
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marketing  development  were  used  to  evaluate  the  major  research 
question: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  national  marketing  development  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

This  study  went  beyond  the  traditional  evaluation  of 
national  marketing  development.  First,  this  study  was  of  a 
single  country  over  a long  development  period  from  1955 
through  1972  rather  than  of  a group  of  countries  or  regions 
considered  traditionally  on  a comparative  basis  utilizing  one 
or  a few  points  in  their  development  periods.  Secondly,  the 
study  dipped  below  the  tertiary  economic  sector  and  considered 
the  commercial  and  marketing  sub-sectors  of  this  major  econo- 
mic sector,  which  added  precision  to  the  study.  Lastly,  the 
development  of  marketing  was  evaluated  with  respect  to  the 
impact  which  political  violence  had  on  this  development 
during  three  discernible  political-economic  periods.  Each 
time  period  had  different  frequencies  and  intensities  of 
political  violence  and  different  economic  growth  patterns. 

The  evaluation  of  the  minor  research  questions  relative 
to  marketing  operations,  key  agricultural  commodity  produc- 
tion and  consumption  patterns  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 


III. 


CHAPTER  III 


STUDY  DESIGN  AND  METHODOLOGY 
General  Method 

The  two  major  subjects  of  this  dissertation,  political 
violence  and  marketing  development,  are  both  measurable.  The 
objective  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the  impact  of  poli- 
tical violence  as  represented  by  quantifiable  indicators  of 
political  violence  upon  marketing  development.  Marketing 
development  in  this  study  was  measured  by  quantifiable  indi- 
cators of  national  income,  employment,  infrastructure  per- 
formance, marketing  institutional  changes,  agricultural 
production  and  changes  in  consumption  patterns.  This  study 
was  specifically  focused  upon  the  relationship  between  poli- 
tical violence  and  marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam 
from  1955  through  1972. 

The  obvious  problem  was  to  select  valid  empirical  indi- 
cators of  each.  In  recent  years,  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  empirical  indicators  of  both 
political  violence  and  marketing  development.  The  indicators 
in  use  remain  far  from  perfect.  Therefore,  decisions  regard- 
ing which  indicators  to  use  in  the  measurement  process  were 
made.  To  guide  these  decisions,  two  criteria  were  estab- 
lished. First,  the  empirical  indicator  must  be  justifiable 
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on  a theoretical  basis  as  the  indicator  which  will  give  the 
most  satisfactory  measure'  of  the  underlying  concept. 

Secondly,  ^he  indicator  must  have  been  successfully  used  in 
similar  studies.  Indicators  in  both  areas  were  selected 
which  were  considered  to  meet  both  of  these  criteria. 

Questions  concerning  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
selected  variables  must  be  answered.  In  the  case  of  South 
Vietnam,  political  violence  and  marketing  development  data 
were  numerous  both  by  source  and  scope.  Therefore,  a sorting 
out  process  was  required.  The  two  principles  which  guided 
this  process  were:  selection  of  the  data  from  sources  as 

close  to  the  primary  collection  agency  as  possible;  and 
utilization  of  data  sources  which  were  widely  accepted  on  a 
legal  or  institutional  basis.  The  evaluation  of  reliability 
and  accuracy  involved  numerous  cross-checks  of  the  data.  In 

f 

view  of  the  aggregate  data,  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  above  principles  have  considerable  merit. 

In  order  to  make  judgments  about  the  truth  of  the  re- 
search questions,  a method  for  measuring  the  strength  of  the 
association  between  political  violence  and  marketing  develop- 
ment was  required.  A wide  range  of  quantitative  techniques 
was  available  to  aid  in  this  measurement . ^ Some  of  the  more 
frequently  used  quantitative  techniques  for  measuring  the 
relationship  between  similar  conditions  are  correlation, 
multiple  regression,  and  factor  analysis.  The  major 

"''Samuel  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Poli- 
tical Data  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 

Company,  1974),  pp.  12-14. 
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statistical  tool  employed  in  this  study,  was  multiple  re- 
gression analysis.  This  technique  was  selected  for  this  study 
because  the  test  of  each  research  question  required  quantify- 
ing the  relationship  between  a single  dependent  (criterion) 
variable  and  one  or  more  independent  (predictor)  variables. 

One  author,  experienced  in  marketing  research,  notes  that 

. . because  of  their  flexibility  and  ease  of  use,  correla- 
tion and  regression  methods  are  relevant  to  a wide  range  of 

2 

marketing  research  problems. 

There  are  few  problems  in  marketing  research,  this  study 
not  expected,  which  involve  only  two  variables.  The  major 
portion  of  the  analysis  in  this  study  dealt  with  the  associa- 
tion between  an  important  criterion  variable  (dependent)  and 

several  independent  variables.  This  study  employed  8 indi- 

* 

cators  of  national  marketing  and  economic  development,  14 
indicators  of  marketing  operations  and  infrastructure  support, 
4 indicators  of  key  agricultural  commodity  production  and  10 
indicators  of  changing  consumption  patterns  as  dependent 
variables  in  four  series  of  multiple  regression  models. 

The  independent  variables  in  these  models  were  a cumulative 
political  violence  index  and  five  basic  political  violence 
indicators.  Dummy  variables  were  injected  into  the  series  of 
regression  models  to  test  for  shift  parameters  and  slope 
changes  during  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study.  The 


? 

Henry  J.  Claycamp,  "Correlation  and  Regression  Methods," 
Handbook  of  Marketing  Research,  cd.  Robert  Pcrbcr  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1974),  p.  2-394. 
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large  number  of  variable.-' utilized,  and  the  numerous  combina- 
tions, required  the  sel:«*don  of  a flexible  and  easy  to  use 
method  of  data  analysis*.-' 

The  study  design  ih  Solved  several  steps.  In  the  first 

step,  a series  of  multi], regression  models  were  constructed 

to  measure  the  significance  of  the  relationship  between 

several  indicators  of  se<  *•-*  ' ,p>loyment  as  the  dependent 

->  ‘ • "**«  . 

variable  and  several  in)i.\  *.vrr yof  national  income  as  the 
independent  variables.  Wtirihe  second  step,  the  indicators  of 
sector  employment  and  nation-,  1 income  were  the  dependent 

t'f  \ 

variable  in  a series  of  multiple  regression  models  in  which 
the  independent  variables  we're  the  cumulative  political  vio- 
lence index  and  the  five  basic  political  violence  indicators. 
These  models  were  used  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  associa- 
tion between  indicators  s&f  marketing  development  and  the 

impact  of  political  viole'h  The  third  step  involved  three 

* 

series  of  multiple  regression  models  which  were  constructed 
utilizing  dependent  variables  of  marketing  infrastructure 
support  and  institutional  changes,  key  agricultural  commodity 
production  and  consumption  pattern  changes.  The  independent 
variables  in  this  series  were  the  cumulative  political  vio- 
lence index  and  the  five  basic  political  violence  indicators. 
This  series  of  regression  models  provided  a measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  association  between  important  marketing 
development  indicators  and  the  impact  of  political  violence. 

Each  of  the  above  series  of  regression  models  was  com- 
puted for  the  full  eighteen  year  development  time  period 
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utilizing  annual  data  fo'-r  political  violence  indicators. 

The  three  time  periods  of  political  violence  were  introduced 

into  the  series  of  regression  models  through  the  use  of  shift 

parameter  and  slope  changes  dummy  variables.  The  purpose  of  • 

this  series  was  to  measure  institutional  effects  and- 

structural  changes  which  were  attributable  to  the  three  time 
4 

periods.  \ 

Quant ,i t a t.i  ve;-  Techniques 
v*  *r 

The  overall  purpose-  of  this  study  was  to  make  a judgment 

. * 

■* 

about  the  relationship,  if. any,  between  marketing  development 
and  political  violence  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through 
1972.  Several  quantitative  techniques  were  required  in  the 
analysis  in  support  of  this  judgment.  Descriptive  statistical 
techniques  were  used  to  organize  and  display  much  of  the  data 
relative  to  marketing  development  and  political  violence. 

For  example,  tables  were  constructed  to  show  selected  indi- 
cators of  marketing  development  and  political  violence. 
Histograms  were  developed  to  illustrate  the  changing  fre- 
quency in  the  political  violence  indices.  The  result  of 
multiple  regression  model  computations  were  organized  into 
tables  for  ease  of  reference.  Lag  structures  which  are 


3 

In  three  data  series,  real  quarterly  marketing  develop- 
ment data  were  available,  in  which  case  these  data  were  used 
with  quarterly  political  violence  data  in  the  regression 
models . 

^J.  Johnson,  Econometric  Methods,  2nd  ed.  (New  York: 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1972),  pp.  176-186. 
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important  to  the  study  were  plotted  in  chart  form  and  contri- 
bute to  the  analysis  of  the  study. 

In  addition  to  other  descriptive  statistical  techniques 
cited  above,  the  analysis  of  the  research  questions  relied 
heavily  upon  powerful  computer  based  multiple  regression 
models.  These  models  provided  measures  of  the  strength  of 
the  association  between  the  dependent  marketing  development 
variables  and  independent  political  violence  variables.  The 
goals  of  this  regression  application  were  the  same  as  those 
in  most  applications  where  sample  statistics  were  not  in- 
volved: 

(1)  to  obtain  valid  inferences  about  the  nature 
of  the  causal  or  structural  relationship  between  the 
variables  in  the  population;  and/or  (2)  to  make 
accurate  forecasts  of  the  dependent  variable.5 

This  study  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  former  goal.  In 
addition  to  selecting  a flexible  and  easy  to  use  technique, 
the  primary  consideration  was  to  select  a method  which  would 
permit  an  examination  of  the  form  and  the  degree  of  the 
association  between  marketing  development  and  political  vio- 
lence. This  method  provided  a basis  for  a logical  and 
defensible  judgment  about  this  relationship. 

The  main  concern  in  selecting  a statistical  technique 
was  that  it  should  contain  a test  of  the  strength  of  the 
association.  There  are  several  measures  of  the  strength  of 
results  available  from  multiple  regression  analysis.  Many 

5IIenry  J.  Claycamp,  "Correlation  and  Regression  Methods," 
Handbook  oC  Marketing  Research,  ed.,  Robert  Ferbcr  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1974),  p.  2-403. 
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other  forms  of  correlation  analysis  have  been  used  in  the 
study  of  political  violence  and  economic  development,  such  as 
factor  analysis  and  discriminant  analysis.^  These  two  methods 
are  based  upon  orthogonal  matrix  rotation  and  extracting  the  ■ 
most  important  roots  from  the  explanatory  matrix.  Due  to 
the  volume  of  computations  and  manipulations  involved,  many 
of  these  techniques  are  "computer  dependent."  Seldom,  if 
ever,  will  the  same  anaiy.sqs  ■ produce  the  same  results  unless 
computed  on  the  same  computer  employing  the  same  computer 
software  package.  A mule- important  deficiency  of  these  pro- 
grams is  that  many  programs'^ experience  difficulties  in 
estimating  variances  and  parameters  when  these  estimates  are 
nonlinear  in  scope.  Consequently,  many  of  these  techniques 
are  seriously  deficient  in  objective  criteria  from  which  a 
measure  of  significance-can  be  used  to  determine  the  validity 

of  parameter  estimates  of ; th<Kft?odel . As  a substitute  for 

x . .■  -- 

such  objective  criteria,  frequently  very  weak  rationale  such 
2 

as  R and  the  F-ratio  are  used  to  test  the  model  when  the 

methodology  does  not  permit  significance  test  on  estimated 

7 

parameters  which  make  up  the  -model. 

The  analysis  conducted  in  this  study  was  based  largely 
on  multiple  linear  regression  analysis  which  is  a commonly 
explained  approach.  Ordinary  least  squares  (OLS) , upon  which 
multiple  regression  analysis  is  based,  has  many  deficiencies 

^Samuel  A.  Kirkpatrick,  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Poli- 
tical Data  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill  Publishing 

Company,  1974),  pp.  15-85. 

7Ibid. 
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relative  to  bias  which  is  common  in  economic  and  political 

trend  data.  There  are  a host  of  criteria  from  which  bias  can 
8 

be  reported.  The  familiar  T-test  statistic  was  greatly 
relied  upon  in  this  analysis  as  a selection  process  which  can 
best  be  explained  as  a backward  step-wise  process.  The 
dependent  variable  was  specified  for  each  model  along  with 
all  of  the  relevant  independent  variables.  The  model  was 
then  computed  and  the  independent  variables  which  did  not 
have  T-ratios  which  were  significant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level  were  excluded  from  the  next  computation  of  the 
model.  This  process  was  repeated  until  the  best  model  was 
obtained.  After  each  computation  of  a model,  the  matrix  of 
simple  correlations  was  examined  to  determine  if  there  were 
conditions  of  simple  multicollinearity . If  this  situation 
was  present,  the  variables  which  were  intercorrelated  at  a 
level  of  .80  or  greater  were  excluded  from  the  next  computa- 

9 

tion  of  the  model  in  the  backward  step-wise  process. 


g 

For  example  we  can  examine  regression  residual  plots  of 
the  dependent  variable  to  determine  if  the  homoscedasticity 
and  linearity  assumptions  were  violated  in  the  model.  Also 
the  matrix  of  simple  correlations  will  alert  the  researcher 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  multicollinearity--that  is  that  two 
or  more  independent  variables  are  correlated  with  one  another 
Methods  for  dealing  with  both  of  these  conditions  are  pro- 
posed in  the  study. 

^Thc  presence  of  .80  or  greater  correlation  between 
independent  variables  is  considered  serious  and  has  been 
adapted  as  a threshold  in  this  study.  See,  David  S.  Huang, 
Regression  and  Econometric  Methods  (New  York:  John  Wiley  § 

Sons,  Inc. , 1970) , p.  154 . 
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Multicol linearity 

Multicollinearity  is  a continuous  phenomenon  whose 

severity  is  to  be  measured  and  is  not  a discrete  condition 

that  exists  or  does  not  exist.  Kmenta  has  pointed  out  that:  • 

Multicollinearity  is  a question  of  degree  and  not 
of  kind.  The  meaningful  distinction  is  not 
between  the  presence  and  absence  of  multicol- 
linearity, but  between  its  various  degrees. 10 

An  assumption  of  the  classic  OLS  model  is  that  none  of  the 
explanatory  variables  be  perfectly  correlated  with  any  other 
explanatory  variable  or  with  any  linear  combination  of  other 
explanatory  variables.  If  this  assumption  is  violated,  it  is 
called  perfect  multicollinearity.  If  all  explanatory  variables 
are  uncorrelated,  there  exists  an  absence  of  multicollinearity. 
The  main  concern  in  this  study  lies  between  these  extremes  in 
a high  degree  of  multicollinearity.  This  condition  is  pre- 
sent when  one  explanatory  variable  is  highly  correlated  with 

one  or  more  other  explanatory  variables  or  linear  combina- 

11 

tions  of  these  variables. 

Multicollinearity  is  a sample  rather  than  a population 
characteristic.  Kmenta  states  that:  "Since  multicollinearity 

refers  to  the  condition  of  the  explanatory  variables  that  are 
assumed  to  be  nonstochastic,  it  is  a feature  of  the  sample 
and  not  of  the  population."  In  this  study  only  population 
data  was  used.  The  sampling  approach  was  used  only  to  the 
extent  that  explanatory  political  violence  variables  were 

■^Jan  Kmenta,  Elements  of  Econometrics  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1971) , p . 580. 

11 


Ibid. 
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12 

selected  based  on  their  proven  use  in  other  studies.  If 
population  data  is  used  instead  of  sample  data,  Kmenta  states 
that  the  underlying  relation  among  stochastic  explanatory 
variables  should  be  specified  in  the  model.  This  technique, 
to  the  extent  possible,  was  followed  in  this  study.  For 
example,  the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  which 
was  a function  of  the  five  basic  political  violence  explana- 
tory variables  was  not  used  in  the  same  model  with  these 

variables.  Deaths  from  political  violence  was  a function  of 

13 

armed  attacks  and  to  a less  extent  of  riots.  These  explana- 
tory variables  were  excluded  from  the  model  in  the  backward 
step-wise  regression  process  based  on  both  their  T-statistic 
and  their  contribution  to  R . The  matrix  of  simple  correla- 
tions was  examined  to  determine  which  variable  or  variables 

* 

was  highly  coll.inear  and  should  be  excluded  from  the  model. 

In  addition  to  excluding  highly  collinear  variables  from 
the  model,  another  corrective  action  was  re-specifying  the 
model.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  substituting  other 
explanatory  variables  for  the  highly  collinear  variables. 

This  remedy  could  not  be  used  because  the  data  employed 
covers  the  entire  population  and  was  structured  for  the 
necessary  time  periods.  The  purpose  of  the  research  was  to 
measure  the  impact  of  this  particular  set  of  political  vio- 
lence variables  on  marketing  and  related  developments. 

Kmenta  points  out  that  if  we  have  used  up  all  the  prior 

12 

See  Appendix  C. 

13 

See  Appendix  C. 
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information  in  specifying  the  model  and  have  no  new  informa- 
tion, there  would  be  little  that  we  can  do  to  correct  for 

14 

multicol linearity. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reported  models  in  this  study 
could  contain  a high  degree  of  multicollinearity  between  one 
explanatory  variable  and  linear  combinations  of  other  explana- 
tory variables.  This  condition  was  not  specifically  measured 
except  in  the  backward  step-wise  regression  process. 

The  main  defense  for  using  a backward  step-wise  process 
was  that  it  included  independent  variables  in  the  model  based 
upon  their  significance  reported  in  the  ’’best  fit"  equation 
rather  than  maximization  of  the  more  commonly  reported  R . 

The  T-ratio  statistic  also  allowed  the  researcher  to 
establish  confidence  bands  for  those  variables  which  should 
not  be  included  in  the  model.  Through  proper  utilization  of 
the  T-ratio  statistic,  the  researcher  impartially  and  with 
objective  criteria  tested  for  and  postulated  independent 
variables  which  should  be  included  and  excluded  from  each 
model  in  the  backward  step-wise  procedure  utilized  in  this 
study. 


The  Use  of  Significance 

The  use  of  the  term  significant  in  this  study  refers  to 
reported  statistics  in  the  regression  models  which  are  within 
the  establish  confidence  band  limits.  These  limits  were  set 
at  the  .95  confidence  level.  The  use  of  the  term 

■^Jan  Kmenta,  Elements  of  Econometrics,  p.  391. 
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"significant"  in  its  strictest  form  refers  to  sample  data. 
However,  in  this  study  which  coi.  ’sts  of  only  population  data, 
the  level  of  significance  was  used  by  the  researcher  to 
impartially  and  objectively  select  explanatory  variables 
which  should  be  included  and  excluded  from  each  model.  The 
significance  level  was  used  identically  with  the  strength 
and  potency  of  the  association  between  each  criterion  vari- 
able and  the  selected  explanatory  variables. 

In  order  to  standardize  the  analysis  and  improve  the 
common  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  the  following  general  rules 
were  employed  in  stating  the  findings  of  the  regression 
analysis.  The  T-statistics  and  F-ratios  which  did  not  meet 
the  .95  percent  confidence  level  were  termed  "insignificant." 
Statistics  which  were  reported  at  the  .95  percent  confidence 
level  and  slightly  above  were  termed  "significant."  Statis- 
tics which  had  values  of  2-3  times  the  required  confidence 
level  were  termed  "very  significant."  Statistics  reported 
which  were  more  than  three  times  the  required  confidence 
level  were  termed  "highly  significant." 

Methodology  Questions 

The  major  methodology  question  in  this  study  was: 

What  is  the  rationale  for  separating  the  data 
in  the  study  into  three  separate  time  periods 
of  "pre-insurgency,"  "insurgency,"  and 
"limited  war?" 

The  rationale 'for  the  three  time  periods  based  on  changing 
marketing  development  and  economic  growth  levels,  along  with 
■the  ever-changing  frequency  and  magnitude  of  political 
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violence  events,  is  presented  in  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

The  common  statistical  technique  for  testing  the  separation 

of  data  periods  is  the  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  vari- 

15 

ables  in  the  regression  models  as  independent  variables. 

If  the  T-ratios  on  the  slope  dummy  variables  are  insignifi- 
cant, one  may  conclude  there  is  a homogeneous  structural 
relation  in  the  examined  years.  However,  if  the  T-ratios  on 
the  slope  dummy  variables  are  significantly  different  from 
zero,  nonhomogeneity  is  suggested  and  provides  a rationale 
for  accepting  data  separation  of  the  examined  years.  This 
approach  allowed  the  researcher  to  determine  if  the  dummy 
independent  variables  added  something  of  significance  to  the 
explanation  of  the  dependent  variable. 

Caution  must  be  observed  when  using  this  approach.  Many 
least  square  computer  programs  automatically ' supply  an  in- 
tercept by  adding  a vector  of  ones  to  the  explanatory  matrix. 
The  use  of  dummy  independent  variables,  requires  that  the 
regression  model  be  run  through  the  zero  intercept  to  avoid 
multicollinearity. ^ 

It  may  be  interesting  as  well  to  see  the  changes  in  the 

level  of  significance  in  the  explanatory  variables  with  the 

2 

inclusion  of  dummy  variables  in  the  model.  Although  R is 
almost  always  greater  when  dummy  variables  are  added  to  the 
model,  these  variables  tend  to  reduce  variable  significance 

^J.  Johnston,  Econometric  Methods  (New  York:  McGraw- 

Hill  Book  Company,  1972),  pp.  176-192. 

16Ibid. , pp.  178-179. 
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or  marginal  relationships  which  may  tend  to  produce  mis- 
specif ication  of  model  structures  on  the  explanatory  vari- 
ables.  In  order  to  pass  the  T-ratio  test  of  significance, 
only  the  most  significant  explanatory  variables  will  be 
evident  when  dummy  independent  variables  are  included  in  the 
model.  Other  model  evaluation  criteria  became  evident  when 
data  separation  was  performed. 

A second  important  methodology  question  resulting  from 

the  data  analysis  was: 

What  is  the  saturation  or  lag  effect  of  the 
indicators  of  political  violence  on  the  mar- 
keting development,  marketing  operations, 
key  agricultural  commodity  production  and 
consumption  pattern  variables? 

The  use  of  lag  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  political  vio- 
lence was  a relatively  unexplored  area.  This  researcher 
found  no  evidence  of  lag  structures  being  used  in  empirical 
studies  of  political  violence.  Perhaps  the  reason  was  that 
it  is  often  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  to  measure 
such  lag  effects. 

One  of  the  most  rigorous  approaches  used  to  measure  lag 

effects  was  postulated  by  Shirley  Almon,  commonly  known  as 

the  Almon  lag.  Almon' s basic  theory  is  that  a function  which 

can  be  defined  in  a closed  interval  can  be  estimated  over 

the  entire  interval  by  a polynominal  of  suitable  degree. 

This  approach  is  based  upon  selective  criteron  of  the  lag 

18 

length  and  the  degree  of  the  polynomial.  Since  there  was 

17Ibid. , p.  180. 

^Ibid.,  pp.  294-300. 
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very  little  prior  knowledge  on  some  of  the  political  violence 
variables  included  in  this  analysis,  the  Almon  lag  procedure 
required  a selective  approach  to  finding  the  most  relevant 
lag  structure.  In  this  case,  lag  structures  were  computed 
for  different  degrees  of  polynominals  and  with  varying  lagged 
periods  in  order  to  identify  the  "best  fit"  structure  as  indi- 
cated by  the  significance  <:.■  A'the  T-ratio  on  the  beta  coef- 
ficients.  Hopefully,  a >' nominal  can  be  found  at  a fairly 
low  degree  with  respect  Vt:  the  lag  structures  which  channel 
political  violence  effects  to  dependent  marketing  development 
and  other  marketing  operations  variables.  It  was  possible  to 
picture  the  lag  structure  by  plotting  the  normalized  lag 
coefficients  with  respect  to  the  lagged  periods.  Only  the 
"best  fit"  models  of  a single  dependent  and  independent  vari- 
able were  utilized  to  develop  the  lag  structures  reported  due 
to  the  limitation  of  compiler'' resources . 

Computer  Program 

Most  of  the  statistical  processing  and  numerical  calcu- 
lations used  in  this  research  were  performed  on  a generalized 

19 

least  squares  computer  software  package  called  LEASTAT. 

One  of  the  important  features  which  this  package  has  to  offer 
is  that  it  is  currently  running  in  a time  sharing  mode  on  one 
of  the  largest  computer  time  sharing  companies  in  the 
country,  TYMSHARE  Inc.  The  program  package  is  running  on  an 


19 

Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT) , 
Software  Computer  Package  in  an  IBM-360  Computer  System. 

i 
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IBM  360/65  programmed  in  call  360  basic  language.  Package 
dimensions  are  large  enough  to  handle  up  to  1000  observations 
on  40  variables  with  an  unlimited  number  of  variable  storage 
locations.  Specifically,  LEASTAT  was  developed  as  an  econo-  • 
metric  program  package  which  is  custom  designed  for  analysis 
of  data  based  on  trends  and  time  series.  Consequently,  many 
of  the  reported  statistics^.' r~..r.*~.ed  from  the  package  are 
aimed  at  finding  serial  c;y^-ej. v i on  and  reporting  this  infor- 
mation to  the  user. 

LEASTAT  uses  a Rust  et  .rl.  orthogonalization  procedure 

/ 

for  finding  matrix  inverse^A.ied.utions  to  large  ill-conditioned 
20 

matrices.  All  regression  programs  are  usually  based  on 
finding  inverse  matrix  solutions  of  the  explanatory  matrix 
and  all  are  concerned  with  precision  and  rounding  error  when 
performing  this  task.  The  Rust  procedure,  developed  by 
B.  Rust  at  the  Atomic  Enei^‘/'J';(ioi‘..'iiiission , employs  a basic 

* N 

GRAM-SCHMIDT  normalizing  process  on  rows  and  columns  when 

21 

taking  an  inverse.  The  main  feature  of  the  Rust  algorithm 
is  that  loss  of  precision  is  reduced  by  performing  a double 
normalization  on  rows  and  columns  during  calculations  which 
attempt  to  find  the  indirect  inverse  for  the  matrix  solution. 
His  technique  is  installed  in  some  of  the  larger  regression 


20 

B.  Allen,  W.  R.  Burrus,  and  C.  Schneeberger , "A  Simple 
Algorithm  for  Computing  a Generalized  Inverse  of  a Matrix," 
Communication  of  ACM,  Vol.  9,  No.  5 (May,  1966),  pp.  381-385, 
387. 


21 


Ibid. , pp.  382-383. 
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packages  at  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Pittsburg,  and  is 
incorporated  in  LEASTAT. 

LEASTAT  automatically  reports  precision  scaling  and 
rounding  error  for  each  regression,  a function  which  is  not 
reported  in  most  regression  packages.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram has  a wide  range  of  optional  lag  schemes  which  are  vital 
to  this  research. 


Time  Periods  of  Political  Violence 
South  Vietnam  was  established  as  a separate  governing 
entity  on  July  21,  1954.^  On  January  23,  1973,  a "cease- 
fire" agreement  signed  in  Paris  was  reputed  to  call  a halt  to 
the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam.  However,  the  fighting  con- 
tinued until  the  eventual  Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 

23 

on  April  30,  1975.  Between  these  two  points  in  time  the 

magnitude  and  frequency  of  destablizing  political  events 

changed  in  South  Vietnam.  There  were  changes  in  economic  and 

social  conditions  which  are  indicators  of  marketing  develop- 
24 

ment.  For  purposes  of  analysis  and  comparison,  this  study 


22 

U.  S. , Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
Vietnam,  March  1969,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1969,  p.  2. 

23 

See,  "Vietnam:  The  War  That  Won't  Stop,"  Copley  News 

Service , San  Diego,  California,  February  3,  1974,  p.  1,  and 
"Saigon  Under  the  V C Flag;  Reds  in  Orderly  Takeover,"  Pacific 
Stars  and  Stripes,  Tokyo,  May  2,  1975,  p.  1,  for  details  of 
the  unexpected  takeover  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  Communist 
opposition. 

^Recd  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 

national Comparison,"  The  Journal  of  Business,  Vol.  40  (July, 
1967),  p,  270. 
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identifies  three  major  political  violence  periods  during  this 
time  frame.  These  major  periods  have  been  identified  based 
on  the  degree  and  frequency  of  destabilizing  political  events 
and  significant  changes  in  based  economy  and  social  indica- 
tors. It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  coincidental  that  the  major 
time  periods  which  have  been  identified  by  political  insta- 
bility events  and  economic  and  social  indicators  of  marketing 
development  in  South  Vietnam  were  the  same.  A key  element  in 
testing  the  truth  of  each  research  question  was  to  determine 
if  political  violence  impacted  differently  on  marketing 
development  during  the  three  time  periods. 

Pre- Insurgency  Periods, 

1955  Through  1960" 

There  was  considerable  political  turbulence  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  in 
1954.  The  transfer  of  power  from  France  to  the  new  govern- 

r 

ment  was  less  than  smooth,  and  there  were  armed  revolts  by 

25 

political  bandit  groups  which  continued  into  1955.  After 

this  initial  period  of  adjustment,  the  magnitude  and  frequency 

of  political  violence  events  declined  beginning  in  early  1956 

0 c 

and  continuing  through  mid-1959.  Both  the  frequency  and 
magnitude  of  violent  political  events  were  low  compared  to 
the  previous  Indochina  war  years  of  1945  through  1954  and 


25 

U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam, pp  I 2-4 . 
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See  Appendix  C,  Tables  43  and  44. 
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the  later  years  of  1961  through  1972  with  which  this  study 
27 

was  concerned. 

Production  and  output  increased  in  almost  every  sector 

of  the  economy  during  the  period  1955  through  1960.  Increases 

28 

in  the  GNP  averaged  3.8  percent  per  year  during  this  period. 

Several  writers  noted  that  guerrilla  warfare  and  other 
acts  of  insurgency  began  to  increase  in  magnitude  and  inten- 
sity during  1960.  Musolf  stated  that  ".  . . indications  of 
the  likely  course  that  public  enterprise  was  to  take  were 

plain  before  guerrilla  warfare  began  to  become  a major 

29 

problem  around  1960."  The  United  States  Operations  Mission 

(USOM)  to  South  Vietnam  stated  that  "...  rural  security 

30 

conditions  deteriorated  seriously  in  1960."  Also, 

".  . . the  guerrillas  have  recently  become  successful  in  dis- 
rupting transportation  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country, 

and  have  seriously  curtailed  the  flow  of  agricultural 

31 

commodities  to  the  Saigon  market."  In  summary,  a review  of 
some  key  indicators  of  political  violence  shows  the  follow- 
ing: Protest  Demonstrations,  1955  through  1960,  3;  1961 


27Ibid. 

28See  Table  1. 

29 

Lloyd  D.  Musolf,  "Public  Enterprise  and  Development 
Perspectives  in  South  Vietnam,"  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  8 
(August  1963),  p.  366. 

30 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,  United  States  Operations 
Mission  to  Vietnam,  Annual  Statistical  Bulletin,  No.  7 (data 
through  1963)  (Washington,  D. C . , 1964) , p . xiv. 

31 

James  B.  Hendry,  "Economic  Development  Under  Condi- 
tions of  Guerrilla  Warfare:  The  Case  of  Vietnam,"  Asian 

Survey,  Vol.  ii,  No.  4 (June  1962),  p.  9. 
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through  1964,  76;  Government  Sanctions,  1955  through  1960, 

42;  1961  through  1964,  1 :i?.;  Riots,  1955  through  1960,  6;  1961 
through  1964,  47;  Armed  Attacks,  1955  through  1960,  184;  1961 
through  1964,  1,238;  Deaths  from  Political  Violence,  1955 
through  1960,  4,706;  1961  through  1964,  20,892. 32 

Insurgency  Period, 

1961  Through  1964  V ",  •• 

This  period  began  increase  in  both  the  frequency 

and  magnitude  of  politic?.;! ’'Violence  events  in  1961  and  ended 

with  the  introduction  of'lut.ge  combat  units  into  South  Vietnam 

from  the  United  States  and  ether  allies  in  early  1965.  On 

January  29,  1961,  Radio  Hanot  praised  establishment  of  the 

National  Front  for  Liberation  of  South  Vietnam  (NFLSV) , 

33 

allegedly  founded  in  December  1960.  The  number  of  guer- 
rillas as  the  instrument  violent  political  action  for  the 
NFLSV  had  increased  to  20<;V'u;Oy.vrmed  men  in  1961  and  by  1962 

there  were  an  estimated  30,000  NFLSV  forces  in  South 
34 

Vietnam.  The  tempo  of  political  violence  increased  during 

1962,  and  an  estimated  1,700  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were 

assassinated  by  the  Viet  Cong-;-  frequently  with  unimaginable 

35 

barbarism,  and  9,688  were  kidnaped.'  The  NFLSV  extended  its 

32 

See  Appendix  C and  Tables  43  and  44. 

33 

U.  S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Viet- 
nam, p.  7. 

i 

^U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Republican  Policy  Committee 
Report--The  War  in  Vietnam,  April  1967,  90th  Cong. , 1st  sess.. 
1967,  p.  S6576. 

35 


Ibid. , p.  S6577 . 
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control  over  much  of  South  Vietnam  during  this  period,  and  by 
June  of  1963,  the  NFLSV  was  able  to  levy  taxes  in  forty-one 

7 /: 

of  South  Vietnam's  forty-four  provinces. 

The  Diem  government,  which  had  come  to  power  in  1954, 

was  overthrown  by  a military  junta  on,  November  1,  1963,  and 

Diem  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Nhu,  were  assassinated  on, 

37 

November  2,  1963.  As  one  writer  indicates,  this  event  gave 
rise  to  a period  of  ".  . . continuing  instability  in  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam."  He  points  out  that  there  were 
six  governments  in  South  Vietnam  from  1960  through  1964  with 

70 

one  of  them  lasting  as  little  as  nineteen  days. 

In  the  early  fall  of  1964,  the  character  of  political 
violence  in  South  Vietnam  began  to  change.  By  July,  1964, 
the  U.S.  military  advisory  mission  in  South  Vietnam  had  grown 
to  23,000  men  and  during  the  winter  of  1964  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  had  dwindled  to  slightly  over  200,000  men,  largely 

39 

as  a result  of  desertions.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
"Strategic  Hamlet"  program,  which  was  designed  to  secure  the 
rural  population,  was  a crushing  failure  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  hamlets  were  really  controlled  secretly 


36Ibid. , p.  S6577 . 

37Ibid. , p.  S6578 . 

38 

Milton  Sacks,  "Restructuring  Government  in  South 
Vietnam,"  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  VII,  No.  8 (August  1967),  p. 
518. 
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U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Republican  Policy  Committee 
Report- -The  War  in  Vietnam,  p.  So 579. 
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by  the  NFLSV  (Viet  Cong).^®  The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
was  passed  by  Congress.  Before  passage  of  the  resolution, 
there  was  considerable  debate  over  Section  2 which  was  not 
clear  in  its  delegation  of  congressional  power.  Leaders  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  agreed  that  it  would  permit  the 
President  to  introduce  ground  troups  into  South  Vietnam. ^ 

In  summary,  some  key  figures  regarding  the  ’’insurgency" 
period  are  worth  noting.  Troop  strength  at  the  end  of  1964 
was:  American,  23,000;  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 

(ARVN),  559,500;  Viet  Cong,  103,000.  Casualties  (killed, 
cumulative  since  1960)  at  the  end  of  1964  were:  American, 

147;  ARVN,  7,500;  Enemy,  16,785.  Casualties  (wounded  and 
noncombat  dead)  at  the  end  of  1964  were:  American,  1,039. 

Also  at  the  end  of  1964,  enemy  captures  were  4,200  and 
enemy  defections  were  11,000.^  As  pointed  out  in  the 
discussion  of  the  "pre-insurgency"  period,  the  intensity  and 
frequency  of  destabilizing  violent  events  such  as  demonstra- 
tions, government  sanctions,  riots,  armed  attacks  and  deaths 
from  political  violence  greatly  increased  during  the 
"insurgency"  period. ^ 

Economic  performance  during  this  period  was  very 
erratic.  Expenditures  on  GNP  increased  at  an  annual  average 


40 

41 

42 

43 


Ibid. , p.  S6579. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. , p.  S6585 . 
See  Appendix  C, 


Tables  43  and  44. 
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rate  of  5.0  percent.  However,  there  was  a negative  growth  of 

-.8  percent  from  1960  to  1961.  Two  inordinately  high  growth 

years  were  1962  to  1963,  and  1963  to  1964,  when  the  increase 

44 

was  as  much  as  10.1  percent. 

Agricultural  outputs  continued  to  increase  over -most  of 

this  period  in  spite  of  the  increased  tempo  in  the  insurgency. 

Paddy  (rice)  production  iz&iUised  by  12.5  percent  from  1961 
45  - 

to  1964.  Rubber  product declined  by  5.0  percent  during 
this  period.  The  secondary  and  tertiary  economic  sectors 

4 7 

continued  to  experience  moderate  growth  during  this  period. 


Limited  War  Period, 
1965  Through  1972 


The  limited  war  situation  in  South  Vietnam  began  to 

build  up  when  . .on  February  7,  1965,  eight  Americans 

were  killed,  62  wounded  in  guerrilla  attack  by  the  Viet 
4 8 

Cong."  A U.S.  Senate  reffta  t'> points  out  that: 

■ < j 

. . . During  this  period  the  military  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  was  deteriorating  badly.  Vietnamese 
army  units  were  being  defeated  daily;  the  Vietnamese 
army  was  losing  a battalion  a week;  district  capi- 
tals were  falling  weekly;  village  strong-points 
were  being  overrun  nightly. 49 


44See  Table  1. 

45See  Table  3. 

46Ibid. 

47See  Table  2. 

4 8 

U.  S.  Congress,  Senate,  Republican  Policy  Committee 
Report- -The  War  in  Vietnam,  p.  S6582 . 

49 

^ JIbid. 
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American  military  strength  in  South  Vietnam  continued  to  climb 

during  this  period.  By  the  end  of  1965  there  were  over 

200,000  U.S.  ground  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

By  spring  of  1967,  the  United  States  had  com- 
mitted 500,000  men  to  a land  war  in  Asia.  . . . Yet 
at  the  beginning  of  April  1967,  the  United  States 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  were  able  to  claim  control 
over  fewer  villages  and  hamlets  than  in  1962.50 

At  the  peak  of  the  United  States  commitment  to  the  war  in 

South  Vietnam  during  mid-1969,  there  were  over  550,000  U.S. 

forces  in  South  Vietnam.51 

The  1968  Tet  offensive  was  a high  point  of  political 

violence  in  South  Vietnam.  The  changes  after  this  offensive 

which  resulted  in  a short  period  of  reduced  instability  are 

particularly  important  to  this  study.  One  writer  states: 

. . . But  the  Vietnamese  are  a supremely  pragmatic 
people- -they  worked  on  the  evidence  of  their  eyes. 

There  were  no  more  Communist  attacks.  Commerce 
began  to  flow;  the  highways  and  the  waterways, 
built  up  as  a military  infrastructure  for  the  in- 
surgency, now  became  a network  for  trade.  Saigon 

had  found  the  key  to  counterinsurgence- -commerce . 52 

Major  political  violence  continued  from  1969  through  1970  but 

53 

at  a lower  level  than  the  1966  through  1968  period.  The 
Cambodian  offensive  in  1970  and  the  preparation  for  a 


51U  S. , Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Background  Information  Relating  to  Southeast  Asia  and  Vietnam, 
p"!  55] 

^Brigadier  F.  P.  Scrong,  "The  1972  Easter  Offensive," 
Southeast  Asian  Perspectives,  No.  10  (Summer,  1974),  p.  16. 

55Soe  Appendix  C,  Tables  43  and  44. 
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presidential  election  in  1971  again  increased  the  levels  of 
political  instability.^ 

The  last  major  destabilizing  series  of  events  during  the 
period  of  this  study,  began  on  March  31,  1972,  (the  1972 
Easter  Offensive),  when  . . three  divisions  with  support- 
ing tanks  and  artillery  crossed  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ) . 
This  was  clearly  no  local  raid;  it  was  a major  assault- -an 
operation  of  strategic  dimensions. It  is  estimated  that 
the  Easter  Offensive  had  cost  the  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  more  than  100,000  dead  with  about  30,000  dead  ARVN.^ 

Security  in  the  countryside  declined  during  and  after 

the  Easter  Offensive  in  1972.  The  offensive  was  accompanied 

by  record  levels  of  terrorism.  Many  young  people  were 

abducted  by  the  enemy.  The  population  under  government 

# 

control  declined  from  83  percent  to  70  percent,  and  the  con- 
tested population  increased  to  20  percent  with  the  remaining 
10  percent  clearly  under  the  control  of  the  enemy.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  over  750,000  new  refugees  generated  by  this 
offensive.  All  indicators  of  political  violence  were  again 
increasing  in  both  intensity  and  frequency. 


^Brigadiar  F.  P.  Serong,  "The  1972  Easter  Offensive," 

p.  18 . 

55Ibid. , p.  21. 

56Ibid. , p.  62. 

57 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  391. 
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Economic  progress  was  exceedingly  turbulent  during  this 
period.  The  average  annual  growth  rate  of  the  GNP  declined 
to  2.5  percent  from  1965  through  1972.  During  this  period, 
there  were  negative  growth  years  from  1967  to  1968,  and  1971  • 
to  1972,  and  one  large  positive  growth  year  from  1969  to 

CO 

1970.  -Paddy  (rice)  production  increased  by  31.6  percent 
during  the  limited  war,  but  because  of  population  gains  and 
other  factors,  South  Vietnam  continued  to  be  a net  rice 
importer."  Rubber  production  declined  by  19.1  percent  dur- 
ing the  period. " Conversely,  general  industrial  production 
increased  during  the  period.  As  an  indicator,  the  industrial 
production  index  increased  80.5  points  during  the  period. ^ 

The  tertiary  economic  sector  continued  to  grow  over-all, 

particularly  in  public  administration  and  defense,  construe- 

6 7 4 

tion  and  services.4 

A supportable  case  can  be  made  that  the  time  periods 
which  are  used  in  this  analysis  are  appropriately  based  on 
changes  in  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  political  violence 
events  and  changes  in  the  levels  of  economic  activity  and 
progress . 


58See  Table  1. 
59See  Table  3. 
60Ibid. 

61See  Table  4. 
62 


See  Table  2. 
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Measurement  of  Political  Violence 
The  political  instability  of  nations  is  reflected  in 
conflict  behavior  both  wrchin  and  among  nations.  This  study 
was  concerned  with  political  violence,  which  is  denoted  by 
internal  conflict  behavior,  consisting  of  such  events  as 
demonstrations,  riots,  coups  d’  etat,  guerrilla  warfare  and 
other  violent  events.  ^ kin '"•add  it  ion  to  events  of  political 
violence,  the  internal  pv/'  'i  f li’Vii  stability  of  a government 
is  reflected  in  the  polific&l  structure  and  its  perfor- 
mance.^^ These  dimensions' of  the  total  political  process 
along  with  conflict  behavi-'or-  among  nations  are  outside  the 
scope  of  this  study.  Internal  "political  violence"  is  a 
concept  which  can  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way.  The 
theoretical  notion  of  internal  political  conflict  is  also 
frequently  referred  to  as  "political  aggression"  or  "civil 
strife.  in  this  study^r live’ leaning  of  political  violence 


f\  ^ 

JIvo  K.  Feierabend  ana' Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Ag- 
gressive Behavior  Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross- 
National  Study,"  The  Journal  ~of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X, 
No.  3 (September,  1966),  p.  "249. 

^Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World 
Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators,  2nd  edT  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1972),  p.  14. 

^Several  terms  have  been  used  to  denote  internal  con- 
flict behavior.  The  most  widely  used  of  these  terms  is 
"political  instability."  See  Anger,  Violence  and  Politics: 
Theories  and  Research,  eds.  Ivo  K.  Feierabend,  Rosalind  L. 
Feierabend,  and  Ted  Robert  Gurr  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1972),  p.  121,  and  Ivo  K. 

Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive  Behavior 
Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross-National  Study,"  p.  249. 
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was  restricted  to  "aggressive,  politically  relevant 
behavior.  The  major  task  of  this  study  was  to  measure 
the  impact  of  aggressive  political  behavior  upon  marketing 
development  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  The 
impact  of  this  political  behavior  was  measured  and  evaluated 
through  the  use  of  a variety  of  techniques. 

There  are  a wide  range  of  possibilities  for  measuring 
political  violence  in  a country.  The  selection  of  a unit  of 
measurement  is  central  to  the  concept  of  measuring. ^7  Most 
writers  have  attempted  the  measurement  of  political  violence 
by  abstracting  relevant  and  common  dimensions  in  the  form  of 
events  of  political  violence. ^ Predominantly,  the  unit  for 
measuring  political  violence  has  been  the  "event"  which  is 
defined  as  "an  occurrence  or  noteworthy  happening . The 
event  has  been  selected  as  a unit  of  measurement  because  it 
is  suitable  for  discovering  quantitative  relationships  in 
political  violence. The  event  as  a unit  of  measurement 

definition  of  "political  instability"  was  given  in 
Chapter  I,  from  which  this  definition  of  "political  violence" 
is  adapted.  See  Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend, 
p.  250.  However,  Taylor  and  Hudson  prefer  to  refer  to  poli- 
tical violence  events  as  indicators  of  "political  protest." 
Also,  see  Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  pp. 
62-63. 

^William  J.  Goode  and  Paul  K.  Hatt,  Methods  in  Social 
Research  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1952), 
p.  234. 

68 

Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  p.  60  and 
Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  p.  249. 

^Taylor  and  Hudson,  p.  60. 
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has  been  widely  used  in  the  field  of  political  science.  For 

example,  Lasswell  state".:'- that : 

. . . The  subject  oi'- political  science  (may  be  ex- 
pressed) in  terms  of  a certain  class  of  events 
(including  subj ectxv-j  events),  rather  than  time- 
less institutions  or  political  patterns.  We  deal 
with  power  as  a process  in  time.  . . . The  develop- 
mental standpoint  is  concerned,  not  with  systems 
in  equilibrium,  but  with  patterns  of  succession  of 
events.  . . .71 

The  event  unit,  in  most  cases,  is  not  precise  but  is  a report 
which  is  judged  important* enough  by  a journalist  or  editor 
to  merit  reporting  in  a -news  media. ^ An  event  has  bounds 
in  both  time  and  space.  The  preparation  for  an  event  such 
as  a coup  d'  etat  may  have  taken  months  but  the  event  is 
over  in  a few  hours.  Demonstrations  and  riots  may  begin  and 
end  within  a few  fours,  and  the  armed  attack  may  take  only 
a few  minutes.  Some  of  these  events  may  continue  to  be 
reported  for  days,  and  are  appropriately  weighted  for  quanti- 
tative  analysis.  Therefore events  then  become  comparable 
in  terms  of  duration  and  longevity.  The  event  as  a unit  of 
measurement  should  be  thought  of  as  a discrete  social  pro- 
cess which  begins  and  ends  within  a period  of  time  and  is 

#« 

• ~ 77 

restricted  to  prescribed  geographic  limits. 

The  event  techniques,  whicli  are  used  to  measure  poli- 
tical aggressive  behavior  in  countries,  are  incorporated  in 


71 

Harold  D.  Lasswell  and  Abraham  Kaplan,  Power  and 
Society:  A Framework  for  Political  Inquiry  (New  Haven, 

Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1950). 

72 

Taylor  and  Hudson,  p.  61. 

^Ibid.  , pp.  60-61 . 
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a systematic  and  orderly  process.  This  process  is  initiated 

by  recording  the  "...  country  in  which  it  (the  event) 

occurs,  date,  persons  involved,  presence  or  absence  of  vio- 

74 

lence,  and  other  pertinent  characteristics."  These  col- 
lective facts  constitute  an  event  report.  The  sources  of 
these  event  reports  are  news  media  and  indices  which  are 
covered  in  more  detail  in  Appendix  C.  The  event  reports  are 
then  identified  based  on  a concise  description. 75  Next,  the 
event  reports  are  grouped  or  classified  based  on  a set  of 
predetermined  rules. 7^  The  classified  events  are  recorded 
by  type  and  time  period  for  each  country.77 

The  events  which  represent  political  violence  have  been 

collected,  described,  identified,  classified  and  organized 

78 

in  a variety  of  ways  by  different  authors.  In  all  cases, 
political  events  have  been  operationalized  in  an  effort  to 
measure  political  violence  or  to  search  for  the  correlates 
of  internal  conflict.  Some  violence  archivists  report 
cumulative  incidents  of  strife  as  single  events,  while 


7^Ivc  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend, 
Aggressive  Behavior  Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross- 

National  Study,"  The  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X, 
No.  3 (September  1966),  p.  251. 

75See  Appendix  C. 

7^See  Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World 
Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators,  2nd  ed.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1972),  pp.  442- 

423,  and  Appendix  C. 

77Appendix  C,  Tables  43  and  44. 

7^Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  p.  250. 
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others  separate  political  violence  into  separate  independent 
79 

events.  The  event  time  periods  may  be  very  long  by  simply 

recording  the  presence  or  absence  of  events  such  as  guerrilla 
80 

warfare.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  for  political 

8 1 

violence  events  which  also  influence  their  classification. 
Likewise,  there  are  several  major  archivists  who  have  organ- 
ized and  recorded  political  violence  events  in  different 
82 

ways . 

The  use  of  political  violence  events  data,  in  the  study 
of  political  violence  and  related  social  change  and  develop- 
ment, has  not  been  on  con  non  ground.  For  example,  the 
number  and  classification  of  political  violence  events  are 
not  common  to  all  studies.  Eckstein  identified  thirteen 
measures  of  conflict  behavior  and  provided  operation 


79 

For  example,  all  European-OAS  terrorism  m Algeria 
was  treated  as  a single  event  by  Ted  Gurr,  "A  Causal  Model 
of  Civil  Strife,"  American  Political  Science  Review,  Vol.  62 
(December  1968),  pp.  1104-1124. 

8 0 

R.  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  Within 
Nations,  1946-59,"  The  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol. 

X,  No.  1 (March  1966) , pp.  66-73. 

81 

The  Title  and  description  of  political  violence  events 
used  in  this  study  are  contained  in  Appendix  C.  A descrip- 
tion of  Eckstein’s  thirteen  measures  of  conflict  behavior 
are  contained  in  R.  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  'f  Conflict 
Behavior  Within  Nations,  1946-59,"  pp.  71-72.  Definitions 
of  the  nine  conflict  behavior  measures  used  by  Rummel  and 
Tanter  are  found  in  Raymond  Tantcr,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict 
Behavior  Within  and  Between  Nations,  1958-60,"  The  Journal 
of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X,  No.  1 (March  1966)  , Appendix 
1,  p.  0.' . The  thirty  political  instability  indicators 
developed  by  lioole  and  used  by  the  Feierabcnds  are  listed  in 
Ivo  K.  Feicrabcnd  and  Rosalind  L.  Fcierabcnd,  p.  255,  and 
full  descriptions  arc  available  through  the  Inter-University 
Consortium  for  Political  Research,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
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8 3 

definitions  for  each  measure.  Rummcl  developed  and  used, 

along  with  Tanter,  nine  measures  of  conflict  behavior  to 

84 

evaluate  such  behavior  within  and  between  nations.  The 
Feierabends  used  Hoole's  thirty  political  instability  vari- 
ables collected  over  the  period  1948  through  1962  in  their 

O C 

study  of  aggressive  behaviors  within  polities.  In  a study 
of  patterns  of  political  violence,  Flanigan  and  Fogelman  used 
seven  categories  of  domestic  political  violence. Nesvold 
employed  twelve  violence  indicators  to  develop  an  empirical 
scale  of  political  violence.  Tanter  and  Midlarsky  relied 
upon  oT  wo  indicators  in  their  study:  the  number  of 

peoy  led  in  domestic  violence;  and  the  number  of  revolu- 

tio.  ° Russett  used  three  types  of  measures:  the  turnover 

ratio  in  top  office-holders;  the  number  of  people  killed  in 
domestic  violence;  and  the  thirteen  indicators  of  political 


8 3 

R.  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  Within 
Nations,  1946-59,"  pp.  71-72. 

84 

Raymond  Tanter,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior 
Within  and  Between  Nations,  1958-60,"  p.  62. 

8 5 

Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  p.  255. 

86 

William  H.  Flanigan  and  Edwin  Fogelman,  "Patterns  of 
Political  Violence  in  Comparative  Historical  Perspective," 
Comparative  Politics,  Vol.  3,  No.  1 (October  1970),  p.  5. 

87 

Betty  A.  Nesvold,  "Scalogram  Analysis  of  Political 
Violence,"  Comparative  Political  Studies,  Vol.  2,  No.  2 
(July  1969),  p.  175. 

8 8 

Raymond  Tanter  and  Manus  Midlarsky,  "A  Theory  of 
Revolution,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Revolution,  Vol.  XI,  No.  3 
(September  1 9 (T7 ) , p . 270. 
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89 

violence  specified  by  Eckstein.  This  study  selected  five 
basic  indicators  to  denote  political  violence.  Operations 
definitions  are  cited  for  these  indicators  in  Appendix  C. 

Seme  writers  have  taken  the  process  of  classifying  and 
organizing  political  violence  variables  one  step  further  by 

attempting  to  get  at  the  underlying  dimensions  of  political 

<>  - 90 

events  data  through  factor  a?& i/Sis.  The  stated  purpose  of 

this  additional  step  was  ".  •■’'io  reduce  a large  number  of 

phenomena  to  major  patterns  of  co- variation- -to  suggest 
labels  by  which  such  phenomena  can  be  parsimoniously  con- 
ceptualized, and  to  provide  handles  by  which  they  might  be 

91 

analyzed  and  manipulated."  For  example,  Rummel  found  in  a 
study  of  domestic  and  foreign  conflict  data  that  his  nine 
measures  of  domestic  conflict  for  the  years  1955  through  1957 
had  three  underlying  dimensions,  which  he  called  "turmoil," 
"revolution"  and  "subversion."'  " Raymond  Tanter,  using  the 

!.<?  ...  • . 5 

same  nine  measures  for  1958  through  1960,  only  found  two 

93 

factors  which  he  called  "turmoil"  and  "internal  war." 

Building  upon  the  work  of  Rummel  and  Tanter,  Ted  Gurr 

89 

Anger,  Violence,  and  Politics:  Theories  and  Research, 

eds.  Ivo  K.  Feicrabcnd,  Rosalind  L.  Fcicrabend,  and  Ted 
Robert  Gurr,  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall, 

Inc. , 1972) , p.  121. 

99R.  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  Within 
Nations,  1946-59,"  p.  65. 

91Ibid. , p.  65. 

92Ibid. , p.  68. 

93 

Raymond  Tanter,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  With- 
in and  Between  Nations,  1958-60,"  pp.  49-50. 
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94 

developed  a three-fold  typology  of  civil  strife  which  he 

called  "turmoil,"  "conspiracy"  and  "internal  war."99  Hoole 

also  factor  analyzed  his  thirty  variables  of  political 

instability  and  obtained  five  major  and  five  minor  factors. 

The  five  major  factors  were  labeled:  "demonstrations," 

"change  of  office  holder,"  "riots,"  "guerrilla  warfare"  and 
96 

"strikes,"  Utilizing  Boole’s  same  thirty  variables, 

Feierabend,  i eierabend  and  Litell  performed  a factor  analysis 

from  which  nine  factors  emerged.  These  nine  factors  were 

further  grouped  under  three  dimensions  which  they  called: 

. . first,  a turmoil  dimension  (characterized  by  violence 

and  mass  participation);  second,  a palace-revolution-revolt 

dimension  (distinguished  by  a marked  lack  of  mass  support)  ; 

and  third,  a power-struggle-purge  dimension  (connoting  vio- 

97 

lent  upheavals  and  changes  of  office  within  regimes."  The 
purpose  of  this  step  in  each  study  was  to  reduce  the  large 
number  of  observed  variables  to  a smaller  number  of  under- 
lying dimensions. 

As  a last  stop  in  the  measurement  of  political  violence, 
a simple  frequency  count  of  events  may  be  taken  for  each  time 

94 

Civil  Strife  is  defined  by  Gurr  as  "all  collective, 
non-governmental  attacks  on  persons  or  property  that  occur 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  autonomous  or  colonial  political 
unit."  Ted  Gurr,  "A  Causal  Model  of  Civil  Strife:  A Com- 

parative Analysis  Using  New  Indices,"  p.  1107. 

95Ibid. , p.  1108. 

96 

Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend  pp.  255- 

256. 

9^Ibid. , p.  256. 
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period  under  study  as  a method  of  ordering  internal  conflict 
98 

behavior.  Total  frequency  of  all  destabilizing  events  can 

be  grouped  together  to  form  a political  violence  index  for 

the  time  period.  Separate  and  collective  events  reflecting 

political  violence  can  be  grouped  and  summed  to  form  indices 

99 

of  different  classes  of  conflict  behavior.  Another  approach 
is  to  construct  scales  which  take  into  account  the  intensity 
of  the  events. Events  are  ordered  into  the  scale  by 
several  techniques,  of  which  the  most  widely  used  is  con- 
sensual judgment.  This  step  in  the  measurement  process  gives 
consideration  to  the  type  of  political  violence  event,  its 
persistence  and  pervasiveness,  which  are  all  weighted. 

The  weighted  events  may  be  incorporated  into  an  index  of 

political  instability  or  separate  indices  may  be  constructed 

102 

for  distinct  types  of  conflict. 


98Ibid. , pp.  252-253. 

"ibid.  , pp.  253-254  . 

^"Many  scales  have  been  developed  and  used  to  weight 
political  violence  events  data  for  comparative  purposes  in 
cross-polity  studies.  See  Betty  A.  Nesvold,  "Scalogram 
Analysis  of  Political  Violence,"  pp.  172-194,  Ivo.  K. 
Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive  Behaviors 
Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross-National  Study,"  pp.  251- 
256,  and  Anger,  Violence,  and  Politics:  Theories  and 
Research,  p.  121. 

1 ni 

Ted  Gurr,  "A  Causal  Model  of  Civil  Strife:  A Compara- 
tive Analysis  Using  New  Indices,"  p.  1108. 

102 

An  example  of  weighted  stability  scores  is  contained 
in  Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  pp.  252-253. 
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Selection  of  Political  Violence  Variables 

A major  goal  of  this  study  was  to  measure  the  impact  of 

political  violence  on  the  development  of  marketing  in  South 

Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  In  order  to  perform  this 

measurement,  five  basic  comparable  political  violence  indi- 

103 

cators  were  selected.  These  indicators  are  considered 
to  be  representative  of  a wide  range  of  political  violence 
and  protest.  Each  variable  was  designed  to  represent  distinct 
types  of  violence  and  coercion. The  archivist  of  these 
indicators  stated  that: 

Our  intent  has  been  to  provide  a typology  of 
protest  behavior  on  a figurative  spectrum  of  in- 
tensity, ranging  from  the  relatively  normal  and 
legitimate  demonstration,  which  is  essentially 
nonviolent,  to  the  comparatively  subversive  or 
revolutionary  violence  of  the  armed  attack,  which 
in  one  of  its  most  typical  forms  involves  the 
bombing  of  government  facilities . 105 

The  archivists  point  out  that  they  have  developed  a wide 

variety  of  indicators  of  different  kinds  of  protest.  They 

have  made  no  attempt  to  evaluate  these  indicators  but  left 

this  option  open  to  the  researcher . They  suggested  that 


103 

' Political  violence  indicators  are  used  to  portray 
quantities  and  change  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  analy- 
sis. As  illustrated  earlier  in  this  chapter,  violent  events 
are  comparable  and  have  aggregate  analytic  utility  similar 
to  aggregate  GNP  in  economic  analysis.  See  Charles  Lewis 
Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political 
and  Social  Indicators  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  Univer- 

sity Press,  1972),  p.  59. 


104 

105 

106 


Ibid.  , 
Ibid.  , 
Ibid.  , 
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the  five  basic  indicators  of  political  violence  for  this  study 
fall  into  several  categories. 

The  five  civil  strife  indicators  that  follow 
are  reports  of  peaceful  protest  by  the  ruled  (pro- 
test demonstrations) , anomic  action  by  the  ruled 
(riots),  organized  violent  action  by  the  ruled 
(armed  attacks  and  political  deaths) , coercive 
action  by  the  rulers  (governmental  sanctions .) 107 

The  terms  and  definition0 ..for  the  five  basic  indicators  of 
political  violence  are  p:fdv)ded  in  Appendix  C,  "Properties  of 
Political  Violence  Events'/Variables . " Also,  included  in 
Appendix  C are  coding  rules,  an  amplification  of  the  politi- 
cal violence  definitions  and  statistical  characteristics  of 
the  political  violence  events  data. 

A sixth  indicator  of  political  violence  was  generated  by 
cumulating  the  five  basic  political  violence  events  data  in 
each  time  period  (annual  and  quarterly)  into  indices.  These 
indices  are  overall  indicators  of  both  the  frequency  and 
intensity  of  political  violence  present  in  South  Vietnam 
during  three  time  periods.  This  indicator  of  political  vio- 
lence is  called  the  Cumulative  Political  Violence  Events 
Index.108 

The  political  violence  variables  adopted  for  this  study 
have  found  wide  use  in  similar  studies  which  purport  to 
measure  different  aspects  of  economic,  social  and  political 
development.  The  thirty  indicators  of  political  instability 
developed  by  Hoole  and  used  by  the  Feierabends  and  others 

107 Ibid . , p.  64. 

1 no 

See  Appendix  C and  Tables  43  and  44. 
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included  demonstrations,  riots,  repressive  actions  (govern- 
ment sanctions),  terrorism,  sabotage,  guerrilla  warfare  and 

109 

civil  war,  and  revolts.  The  thirteen  indicators  of  poli- 
tical violence  developed  by  Eckstein  and  used  by  others, 
included  warfare,  rioting,  terrorism  and  turmoil  as  violence 
indicators.  Summary  indicators  of  political  violence  in- 
cluded the  total  number  of  incidents  of  unequivocal  violence, 
extended  violence,  and  the  sum  of  unequivocal  and  equivocal 
violence. The  nine  measures  of  conflict  behavior  developed 
by  Rummel  included  the  following  violence  dimensions:  riots, 

demonstrations,  assassinations,  strikes,  guerrilla  warfare, 
revolutions,  government  crises  arid  number  of  people  killed  in 
all  forms  of  domestic  violence.111  The  Nesvold  scale  of 
political  violence  included  riots,  demonstrations,  revolts, 
guerrilla  warfare,  assassinations,  civil  war  and  government 
actions  against  specific  groups,  among  others.  Flanigan 


109 

Ivo  K.  Feierabend  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  p.  255. 

11^R.  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  Within 
Nations,  1946-59,"  The  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution,  Vol. 

X,  No.  1 (March  1966) , pp.  71-72. 

111Raymond  Tanter,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior  With- 
in and  Between  Nations,  1958-60,"  The  Journal  of  Conflict 
Resolution , Vol.  X,  No.  1 (March  1966) , p.  62 . 

112 

Betty  A.  Nesvold,  "Scalogram  Analysis  of-  Political 
Violence,"  Comparative  Political  Studios,  Vol.  2,  No.  2 
(July  1969) , p.  175. 
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and  Fogelman  included  riots,  rebellion  and  civil  war  in  their 

113 

list  of  domestic  political  violence  indicators. 

Many  writers  have  attempted  to  reduce  a large  number 
of  political  violence  phenomena  to  major  patterns  through 
factor  analysis.  Some  writers  have  focused  on  a very  limited 
number  of  political  violence  indicators  which  they  consider 
to  be  representative  of  the  spectrum  of  political  violence. 
Russett  used  this  approach  in  his  study  of  inequality  and 
instability,  which  employed  only  three  indicators  of  poli- 
tical data.  The  indicators  were  "personnel  instability," 
which  was  the  term  of  office  of  the  chief  executive, 

"Eckstein  Internal  War,"  which  was  the  total  number  of  vio- 
lent incidents,  and  "Deaths  From  Civil  Group  Violence."114 
Further,  some  studies  utilized  gross  indices  of  political 
instability  which  have  been  developed  from  a 'wide  variety  of 
political  violence  indicators.11^ 

The  indicators,  which  have  been  used  to  measure  poli- 
tical violence  in  other  studies,  differ  both  in  number  and 
scope.  Given  this  wide  range  of  substantive  content,  the 


113 

'William  H.  Flanigan  and  Edwin  Fogelman,  "Patterns  of 
Political  Violence  in  Comparative  Historical  Perspective," 
Comparative  Politics,  Vol.  3,  No.  1 (October  1970),  p.  5. 

114Bruce  M.  Russett,  "Inequality  and  Instability:  The 

Relation  of  Land  Tenure  to  Politics,"  cited  in  Anger,  Vio- 
lence and  Politics,  Theories  and  Research,  eds.  Ivo  K. 
Feierabcnd,  Rosalind  L.  Feicrabend,  and  Ted  Robert  Gurr 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-IIall,  Inc.,  1972), 

pp.  129-132. 

113 

Ivo  K.  Feierabcnd  and  Rosalind  L.  Feicrabend,  "Study 
6:  A Multiple-Factor  Explanation  of  Political  Instability 

and  External  Conflict,"  cited  in  Ibid.,  pp.  174-176. 
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resulting  measures  have  been  different.  However,  the  indica- 
tors of  political  violence,  which  have  been  used  in  similar 
studies  to  measure  the  underlying  dimension  of  political  vio- 
lence, are  strikingly  similar  to  the  indicators  selected  for 
this  study.  They  differ  in  that  they  represent  in  some  cases 
a more  precise  categorization  of  political  violence,  and  in 
some  cases  the  categories  are  less  restrictive  than  those 
selected  for  this  study.  Some  refinement  of  the  events 
selected  for  this  study  have  been  accounted  for  in  the 
codification  process. For  these  reasons,  the  indicators 
selected  for  this  study  are  considered  by  the  writer  to 
reflect  the  best  observational  meaning  of  political  violence. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  five  basic  indicators  of  poli- 
tical violence  and  the  cumulative  political  violence  events 
indices  are  not  all  inclusive  measures  of  political  violence, 
as  that  was  not  intended.  They  are  adequate  for  the  task  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  in  the  measurement  of  political 
violence. 


Measurement  of  Marketing  Development 
and  Marketing  Operations 

Gross  indicators  have  been  utilized  in  the  measurement 
of  marketing  development  and  marketing  operations  in  the 
less-developed  countries  because  of  a lack  of  nore 


116 


See  Appendix  C. 
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117 

specific  indicators.  National  economic  development  in 

general  has  been  measured  in  two  ways:  first,  utilizing  a 

measurement  over  time  of  the  increase  in  capital  stock 

accumulated  in  a country;  and  second,  computing  the  changes 

118 

in  per  capita  national  income.  If  we  wish  to  analyze 

development  below  the  natiorVL  l'wel,  a third  measurement 

has  been  found  most  useful . ..'.^measure  is  the  percent  of 

'•••■  119 

the  labor  force  employed  in\> ■*.;\v.ting  in  a country.  The 
more  sophisticated  measures  o~  marketing  development  are 
made  through  national  income  models.  These  sophisticated 
measures  were  not  possible  ix.ih  .less-developed  countries 
such  as  South  Vietnam  for  t\^o  principal  reasons.  The  rela- 
tionship between  economic  sectors  has  not  been  identified, 
and  the  required  consumption,  production  and  investment  data 


117  *1.4* , » 

In  many  cases  only  grass  estimates  of  national 
accounts,  employment,  investment,  consumption,  savings  and 
capital  accumulation  are  available  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  For  a complete  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
associated  with  measuring  national  income  and  capital  in  the 
less-developed  countries,  see  Peter  T.  Bauer  and  Basil  S. 
Yamey,  The  Economics  of  Under-Developed  Countries  (Chicago: 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1956),  pp.  16-29. 


Data  on  economic  sector  employment  have  been  collected 
by  Clark,  Barger,  Moyer  and  Preston.  These  data  have  been 
used  to  test  the  general  hypothesis  that  increases  in  per 
capita  income  are  associated  with  increases  in  the  percentage 
of  the  total  labor  force  engaged  in  distribution  alone  or  in 
commerce  and  finance.  See  Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic 
Progress:  An  International  Comparison,"  The  Journal  of 

Business , Vol.  40,  No.  3 (July  1967),  p.  271  and  pp.  270-279 
for  the  entire  article,  and  Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial 
Sector  and  Economic  Development,"  in  Reed  Moyer  and  Stanley  C. 
Hollander,  eds. , Markets  and  Marketing  in  developing  Econo  - 
mies  (Homewood,  Illinois:  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968),  pp. 

9-23. 
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was  not  complete  or  was  not  disaggregated  by  economic 
sector. 120 

The  measurement  of  marketing  operations  is  also  re- 
stricted due  to  a lack  of  data.  Distribution  census  data  are  ' 

particularly  weak  or  non-existent  in  most  less-developed 
121 

countries.  In  most  cases  data  concerning  the  simple  indi- 
cator of  output  per  man  hour  for  the  commercial  sub-sector  or 

122 

portions  thereof  are  not  available. 

Marketing  development  studies  have  relied  upon  two 
general  types  of  indicators  to  measure  marketing  development 
in  the  less-developed  countries.  These  two  indicators  are 
occupational  employment  statistics  and  national  income* 


120 

National  income  accounts  statistics  based  on  the  In- 
ternational Standard  Industrial  Classification  (ISIC)  were 
collected  for  South  Vietnam  beginning  in  1960.  In  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a sophisticated  national  income  model  which 
contained  a distribution  sector,  data  regarding  inventory 
levels,  labor  productivity,  price  levels  and  strict  account- 
ing of  all  inputs  and  outputs  with  efficiency  factors  would 
be  required.  These  detailed  distribution  sector  data  are  not 
available  for  South  Vietnam. 

12] 

Four  complete  and  two  partial  distribution  censuses 
were  taken  for  South  Vietnam  over  the  period  of  this  study. 
See  Appendix  A. 

122 

Statistics  arc  not  available  regarding  the  number  of 
man-hours  devoted  to  distribution;  however,  estimates  of 
annual  employment  levels  and  contributions  (on  a value  added 
basis)  of  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  the  wholesale,  retail 
trade  sub-sector  to  the  GDP  arc  available.  See  Appendix  A 
and  Table  2. 
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123 

statistics.  Both  of  these  indicators  can  be  refined  to 
focus  on  different  levels  of  economic  activity  within  a 
country  if  the  data  will  support  the  effort.  For  example, 
employment  in  the  tertiary  sector  as  a percent  of  total  em- 
ployment can  be  used,  or  this  indicator  can  be  refined  by 
using  only  the  employment  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  or  the 

trading  portion  of  that  sub-sector  as  a percent  of  total 

124 

employment.  Likewise,  national  income  data  can  be  the  GNP 

125 

per  capita  computed  on  several  bases,  or  the  GDP  per 
capita  computed  on  several  bases  can  be  used  as  a measure  of 
growth  and  development.  Frequently,  GDP  figures  are  avail- 
able by  economic  sector  and  sub-sector.  For  example,  the  GDP 
which  was  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  has  been 

"I  o £ 

computed  and  disaggregated  by  elements  of  that  sector. 


123 

Relatively  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  measure 
marketing  development  directly.  Changes  in  commercial  and 
trade  sector  growth  have  been  evaluated  utilizing  occupational 
employment  and  national  income  statistics.  See  Reed  Moyer, 
"Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  International  Comparison," 

pp.  270-279.  The  historical  stages  approach  has  been  utilized 
to  explain  marketing  development  but  does  not  contain  any 
mechanism  for  measurement.  See  Reed  Moyer,  Marketing  in 
Economic  Development,  International  Business  Occasional  Paper 
NoT  I (.East  Lansing,  Michigan:  Michigan  State  University, 

1965),  pp.  53-54. 

^^Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 

national Comparison,"  p.  274. 

125 

GNP  figures  computed  at  constant  1960  market  prices 
for  South  Vietnam  are  displayed  in  Table  1.  Expenditure  on 
GNP  at  current  market  prices  are  available  for  most  years  of 
this  study.  See  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1973) , p.  271. 

1 2 (3 

GDP  figures  based  on  current  factor  cost  by  economic 
sector  origin  arc  available  for  South  Vietnam.  See  Table  2. 
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Both  the  occupational  data  and  the  national  income  data 
are  subject  to  important  questions  with  respect  to  relevance 
and  accuracy.  Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP)  figures  are  con- 
sidered by  one  writer  to  be  more  appropriate  indicators  of 

127 

relative  states  of  development  than  measures  of  real  income. 

Their  accuracy  is  believed  to  be  correlated  with  the  level  of 

128 

development  itself.  Likewise,  occupational  employment 
statistics  suffer  in  the  less-developed  countries  from  a lack 
of  accuracy.  For  our  analytical  purposes,  the  data  can  be 
viewed  as  correct  within  a reasonable  range.  The  purpose  is 
to  show  overall  trends  and  changes  in  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  marketing  element  of  the  economy. 

Indicators  of  occupational  employment  and  national 
income  have  been  used  in  several  ways  to  measure  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing.  These  indicators  can  be  used  to  measure 

trends  over  time  in  one  country  or  to  compare  the  progress 

129 

of  several  countries  on  a cross-sectional  basis.  First, 
the  tertiary  sector  employment  as  a percent  of  the  labor 
force  can  be  used  in  a regression  model  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  the  per  capita  GNP  can  be  the  independent  vari- 
able. This  allows  one  to  forecast  tertiary  sector  growth  at 

127 

Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  p.  13. 

1 Oft 

The  impact  of  the  accuracy  in  South  Vietnam  is  less 
severe  than  most  less-developed  countries  due  to  the  large 
technical  and  economic  assistance  program  which  aided  their 
National  Institute  of  Statistics. 

129 

Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 

national Comparison,"  pp.  270-279. 


puted  for  a single  coun'.;,y  over  time  or  used  to  study  the 
relationship  at  one  moment  of  time  for  a number  of  countries 


at  different  stages  of  development.  Second,  the  percent  of 
the  labor  force  devoted  to  the  tertiary  sector  or  sub-sector 
can  be  regressed  as  the  dependent  variable  against  the  corres- 
ponding contributions  to  ' s the  independent  variable. 

This  is  considered  to  be--’  e accurate  method  for  fore- 

casting  sector  growth  at.*' - : ;:erent  levels  of  national 
130 

income. 

Marketing  operations  customarily  measured  by  the 
computation  of  output  per  man-hour  in  distribution.  Data 
are  not  available  for  this  measur0  in  this  study.  However, 
the  comparison  of  sector  contribution  to  GDP  with  sector 


employment  does  provide  a refined  measure  of  distribution 
growth.  y ' 

Vt,  A.** 


Selection  of  National  Marketing 
Development  Variables 


National  marketing  growth  and  development  has  been 


measured  by  employing  national  economic  accounts  and  employ- 

132 

ment  statistics.  These  gross  indicators  have  been 


utilized  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  productivity, 


130Ibid. , pp.  277-279. 
131Ibid. , p.  270. 
132Ibid  , pp.  277-279. 
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efficiency  and  structural  data.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  less-developed  countries  which  do  not  collect  statis- 
tics regarding  number  of  hours  worked  in  various  trades  and 
professions,  the  productivity  of  workers  and  the  contribution" 
of  economic  sectors  and  sub-sectors  to  the  national  pro- 

■t  <7  i 

duct.  The  measurement  of  marketing  development  has  been 
accomplished  on  a gross  basis  utilizing  such  indicators  as 
the  percent  of  the  labor  force  to  the  tertiary  sector  and  the 
per  capita  GNP.  Fortunately,  more  precise  indicators  of 
marketing  development  are  available  to  measure  this 

I *7  £ 

phenomenon  in  South  Vietnam. 


133Ibid.,  p.  270. 

1 "Z  A 

4Most  writers  on  marketing  development  have  pointed  to 
the  non-availability,  incompleteness  or  inaccuracy  of  both 
distribution  employment  and  national  accounts  statistics. 

This  is  alleged  to  be  particularly  true  in  the  less-developed 
countries  where  few  censuses  of  distribution  and  national 
income  studies  have  been  conducted.  See  Richard  H.  Holton, 
"Marketing  Structure  and  Economic  Development,"  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  LXVII,  No.  3 (August  1953),  p.  345, 
and  Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  International 

Comparison,"  The  Journal  of  Business,  Vol.  40,  No.  3 (July 
1967).  However,  some  writers  have  pointed  out  that  these 
imperfect  statistics  of  distribution  employment  and  national 
income  are  useful  and  effective  in  the  analysis  of  marketing 
development.  See  Reed  Moyer,  Marketing  in  Economic  Develop- 
ment, International  Business  Occasional  Paper  No.  1 (East 
Lansing,  Michigan:  Michigan  State  University,  1965),  p.  46, 

and  Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  in  Reed  Moyer  and  Stanley  C.  Hollander,  eds. 
Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies  (Homewood, 
Illinois : Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  12 . 
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Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 

national Comparison,"  pp.  270-279.  These  data,  used  in  this 
study,  are  in  Appendix  A,  Table  44  and  Table  1. 

^3^See  Tables  1 and  2 and  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 
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In  order  to  evaluate  the  general  development  of  the 
tertiary  economic  sector  .in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through 
1972,  the  percent  of  the'  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  as  the  dependent  variable  was  regressed  against  the 

137 

per  capita  GNP  in  constant  prices.  The  data  was  fitted 

1 *58 

to  a linear  regression  model.  Also,  second-degree  and 
third-degree  curvilinear  - e-ssion  models  were  tested  to 
determine  if  a better  f i^Vc-vuId'  be  obtained,  because  as  in- 
comes rise,  the  percent  'the  labor  force  devoted  to  the 

139 

tertiary  sector  must  taper  off  or  turn  down.  As  a refine- 
ment, the  GDP  and  the  percent  Tof  GDP  contributed  by  the 
tertiary  sector  were  added  as  independent  variables  in  a 
multiple  regression  model,140  while  retaining  the  percent  of 
the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 
dependent  variable. 

Several  refinements  in- the  measurement  of  marketing 
development  in  South  Vietnam  were  possible  based  on  the  data 
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These  data  are  in  iabie  1 and  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 

138 

The  data  was  fitted  to  a linear  regression  model  of 
the  form  Y = a + bx  using  data  for  the  period  1955  through 
1972.  Y is  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the 
tertiary  sector  and  x is  the  per  capita  GNP. 


139 

The  second-degree  curvilinear  regression  model  is  of 
the  form  Y = a + bx  + cx^.  See  Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Econo- 
mic Progress:  An  International  Comparison,"  p.  273.  A 

third-degree  model  was  tested  to  determine  if  a better  fit 
of  the  data  could  be  obtained. 


See  Table  2 for  GDP  data.  Multiple-regression  models 
are  used  to  analyze  the  association  between  an  important 
criterion  variable  (dependent)  and  several  independent  vari- 
ables. The  model  is  of  the  general  form  Y = a + b 
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available  for  this  task.  The  development  of  the  commercial 

portion  of  the  tertiary  sector  was  evaluated  by  regressing 

the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial 
141 

sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable  against  the  percent 

4 I 

of  GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial  sub-sector.  The 

commercial  sector  consists  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade, 

banking  and  insurance  and  real  estate.  It  has  been 

pointed  out  that  these  three  categories  "...  coincide 

roughly  with  Clark's  'commerce'  and  'finance*  categories, 
i.44 

respectively."  This  analysis  focuses  on  the  specific 
contributions  of  commerce  to  the  formation  of  GDP. 

A further  refinement  in  the  assessment  of  marketing 
development  was  made  by  regressing  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector 
as  the  dependent  variable  against  the  percent  of  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  wholesale  and  retail  sub-sector. This 
refinement  reflected  the  relationship  between  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  contribution  of  the  trade  sub-sector  to  GDP 
and  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  this  sub- 
sector. 


141 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  36. 

142See  Table  2. 

^4^As  specified  in  the  International  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (ISIC)  system. 

144 

Reed  Moyer,  "Trade  and  Economic  Progress:  An  Inter- 

national Comparison,"  p.  274. 

1 4 ^ 

See  Appendix  A,  Table  36  and  Table  2. 
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The  purpose  of  this  initial  analysis  of  national  market- 
ing development  was  to  place  the  tertiary  sector,  the  commer- 
cial portion  of  that  sector  and  the  trading  sub-sector  in 
perspective  regarding  their  roles  in  national  economic  growth 
and  development.  With  a clear  understanding  of  the  results 
of  traditional  marketing  development  analysis,  this  study 
proceeded  beyond  the  tradjrional  efforts  by  measuring  the 
impact  of  political  viol»r  ; -on  national  marketing  develop- 
ment. -V-  ’ 

The  next  step  measured  the  association  between  indica- 
tors of  national  marketing-1  development  and  political  violence 
All  the  indicators  of  national  income  and  employment,  namely, 
the  per  capita  GNP,  the  GDP,  percent  of  GDP  contributed  by 
the  tertiary  sector,  percent  of  GDP  contributed  by  the 
commercial  sub-sector,  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  sub-s?tU.r,  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector,  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  percent  of  the 
labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 
sector were  introduced  alternately  as  dependent  variables  in 
a series  of  multiple  regression  models.  The  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  five  basic  political 
violence  variables  were  alternately  the  independent  variables 
in  these  models. 

The  regression  models  were  structured  and  computed  for 
the  eighteen  year  development  period  utilizing  annual  data. 
Slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  to  measure  the 
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impact  of  political  violence  on  marketing  development  during 
each  time  period  of  "pre-insurgency,"  "insurgency"  and 
"limited  war."  Lag  structures  were  developed  for  both  the 
conventional  measures  of  marketing  development  and  the 
measures  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  marketing 
development. 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  was  to  aid  in  evaluating 

the  major  research  question: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  national  marketing  development  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

Selection  of  Infrastructure  Variables 

There  are  numerous  marketing  functions  which  aid  the 
development  process.  Many  of  these  functions  extend 
beyond  the  basic  exchange  function  of  buying. and  selling. 

The  facilitating  functions  of  physical  distribution  all 
require  and  rely  upon  an  infrastructure  network  of  transpor- 
tation systems,  financial  institutions,  information  media 
and  utilities.  Carson  pointed  out:  "As  marketing  systems 

grow  more  complex,  a number  of  specialized  institutions 

147 

frequently  arise  to  facilitate  the  marketing  operations." 

From  a measurement  point  of  view,  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous if  it  were  possible  to  group  all  data  concerning 

■^A  list  of  these  functions  as  suggested  by  Reed  Moyer, 
Marketing  in  Economic  Development,  pp.  12-13  arc  contained 
in  Chapter  II,  p.  74. 

David  Carson,  International  Marketing:  A Comparative 

Systems  Approach  (New  York:  John  Wiley -and  Sons,  Inc.,  1967)  , 

p.  381. 
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marketing  and  marketing  operations  activities.  Preston 
pointed  out  that  it  would  be  ideal  . .to  group  the  data 
about  marketing  activities  alone,  excluding  purely  financial 
operations,  and  including  those  elements  of  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  transport  and  storage  associated  directly 
with  marketing. "A  The  data  on  South  Vietnam,  similar  to 
most  developing  countries,  will  not  support  the  ideal 
analysis  of  marketing  development  suggested  by  Preston.  The 
available  data  will  support  a measurement  of  the  association 
between  marketing  infrastructure  development  and  political 
violence. 

A group  of  fourteen  variables,  which  best  represent  the 
facilitating  functions  of  marketing,  marketing  institutions 
and  the  general  infrastructure  supporting  marketing  opera- 
tions,  were  selected  for  introduction  into  a series  of 
multiple  regression  models  as  the  dependent  variable.  The 
general  index  of  industrial  production  and  per  capita 
electric  energy  production  was  introduced  as  dependent  check- 
ing variables.  Even  though  they  are  not  part  of  the  tertiary 
economic  sector,  they  are  closely  associated  with  the 
essential  infrastructure  which  supports  marketing  operations. 
Similar  to  the  series  of  tests  of  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  national  marketing  development,  the  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  five  basic 

■^8Lee  E.  Preston,  "The  Commercial  Sector  and  Economic 
Development,"  in  Reed  Moyer  and  Stanley  C.  Hollander,  eds., 
Markets  and  Marketing  in  Developing  Economies  (Homewood, 
Illinois : Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  1968),  p.  13 . 


indicators  of  political  violence  were  alternately  the  inde- 
pendent variables  in  these  regression  models.  The  purpose 
of  these  models  was  twofold:  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 

association  between  the  development  of  infrastructure  systems 
in  support  of  marketing  operations  and  political  violence; 
and  to  provide  an  additional  test  of  the  concept  that 

. . to  progress,  economies  must  move,  relatively,  out  of 
agriculture  and  into  i ^ 9 

The  development  of  an  .efficient  and  effective  infra- 
structure consisting  of  transportation , communications  and 
utilities  is  a basic  requirement  for  the  modernization  of 
any  country.  The  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  develop 
ment  and  operation  of  the  infrastructure  in  South  Vietnam 
from  1955  through  1972  is  debated.  Some  writers  maintain 
that  the  net  effect  of  political  violence  was  to  destroy  or 
at  least  retard  this  development-. Other  writers,  however, 
maintain  that  political  violence  aided  in  some  cases  or 
redirected  the  development  of  the  infrastructure.’^  These 
opinions  were  reached  in  most  cases  without  the  benefit  of 
empirical  evidence.  One  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  clarify 
this  point  in  general  and  to  measure  the  impact  of  political 


149Ibid. , p.  3. 

^99See  Chapter  I and  Joint  Development  Group,  The  Post- 
war Development  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (New  York! 

Praeger  Publishers,  1970),  pp.  344-395. 

See  Chapter  I and  U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Impact 
of  the  Vietnam  War,  prepared  for  the  use  of  Committee  on 
foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  92d  Cong.  1st  sess.  (1971), 
pp.  1-34. 
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violence  on  the  development  of  marketing  supportive  infra- 
structure, utilizing  empirical  evidence  in  a systematic 
manner. 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  development  and 
support  of  marketing  and  related  activities  was  examined 
through  an  analysis  of  several  variables.  The  performance 
of  selected  transportation  systems  was  examined  by  selecting 
a variable  from  each  of  the  four  principal  means  of  trans- 
portation for  inclusion  in  the  analysis.  Transportation 
systems  consist  of  equipment,  facilities  and  people.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  evaluate  all  of  these  indicators  in  order 
to  detect  significant  growth  and  changes  in  a transportation 
system.  In  the  motor  transportation  system,  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  in  use  was  selected  as  the  indicator.  For 
the  rail  transportation  network,  railway  passenger/kilo- 
meters was  used  as  the  indicator,  and  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion system,  domestic  air  passenger/kilometers  was  the  indi- 
cator. Due  to  the  geographic  characteristic  of  South 
Vietnam,  which  has  a coastline  of  approximately  1,260 
miles,  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  was  used 
as  an  important  transportation  indicator.  All  four  vari- 
ables were  included  alternately  as  dependent  variables  in  a 
series  of  multiple  regression  models. 


■^Ann  Caddell  Crawford,  Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam 
(Rutland,  Vermont:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  1 966 J , p.  175. 
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See  Table  6. 
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Communications  media  development  is  often  identified  as 
a source  of  economic  and  political  change. A group  of 
communications  media  variables  were  examined  in  a series  of 
multiple  regression  models  alternately  as  the  dependent  vari-  - 
able  to  measure  their  association  with  the  previously  speci- 
fied indicators  of  political  violence.  Each  variable 
refl 3Cted  the  development  or  changes  in  a communications 
media. ^**5  The  postal  system  variable  used  was  domestic  air 
post  letters  received  and  mailed. The  printed  news  media 
was  represented  in  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers^7 
and  the  electronic  news  media  was  represented  by  the  average 
weekly  radio  broadcast  hours.  -^8 

Financial  institutions  support  all  business,  private 
and  government  economic  activity.  They  are  particularly 
important  for  the  support  which  they  lend  to  marketing 
operations.  As  an  indicator  of  this  support  and  a barometer 
of  general  economic  activity,  the  number  of  checks  presented 


•^Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World 
Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators,  2nd  ed.  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press,  1972),  p.  206. 

-'-^Numerous  variables  were  available  to  assess  communi- 
cations in  South  Vietnam.  However,  the  three  variables 
selected  were  considered  by  the  author  to  best  represent 
each  major  media. 

156See  Table  7. 

157Ibid. 

158Ibid. 
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for  clearance  through  the  national  banking  system  was 
selected.  This  dependent  variable  was  included  in  a series 
of  multiple  regression  models  to  measure  its  association  with 
the  previously  specified  indicators  of  political  violence. 

The  data  contained  in  this  study  suggest  that  there  were 
significant  changes  in  the  number  of  marketing  firms  and 
their  volume  of  business.  Four  indicators  were  selected  to 
reflect  these  changes.  They  are  the  percent  of  business 
patente  licenses  for  less  than  500  VN$,  percent  of  business 
patente  licenses  for  500-24,999  VN$,  percent  of  business 
patente  licenses  for  public  works  contractors^^  and  the 

“|  r -1 

number  of  commercial  establishments.  These  four  indicators 
were  introduced  in  a series  of  multiple  regression  models 
alternately  as  the  dependent  variables. 

* 

Energy  consumption  is  a commonly  used  indicator  of 
modernization.  In  the  case  of  South  Vietnam,  some  of  its 
nascent  industry,  business  and  government  facilities  and  many 
private  homes  are  powered  by  public  utility  electric  energy. 

As  an  indicator  of  over-all  utilities  development,  the  per 

-i  fin 

capita  electric  energy  produced1  was  included  in  a series 
of  multiple  regression  models  as  the  dependent  variable.  As 
indicated  earlier,  the  general  index  of  industrial 


1 59 

J'oySee  Table  8. 

160See  Table  9. 

161See  Table  10. 
162 


See  Table  5. 
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production^^  was  a2S0  included  in  a series  of  multiple  re- 
gression models  as  the  dependent  checking  variable. 

This  group  of  regression  models  was  computed  for  the 
eighteen  year  development  period  utilizing  annual  data. 

Slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  were  employed  in  the 
models  to  measure  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  changes 
in  the  infrastructure  variables  during  each  time  period  of 
the  study.  Also,  lag  structures  were  developed  utilizing 
the  "best  fit"  models  from  the  OLS  regression  analysis. 

Selection  of  Key  Agricultural 
Commodity  Variables 

South  Vietnam  has  a dualistic  economy  consisting  of  a 
large  agricultural  sector  and  a small  modern  sector  of 

•1  £ A 

industry,  government  and  commerce.  Most  writers  have 
suggested  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  was  parti- 
cularly severe  on  the  development  and  growth  of  this  impor- 
tant sector  of  the  Vietnamese  economy.^3  The  role  and 
importance  of  food  marketing  is  emphasized  as  a key  factor 
in  over-all  economic  development  of  less-developed  countries, 


163See  Table  4. 

164 

The  economy  of  South  Vietnam  changed  dramatically 
over  the  years  of  this  study.  It  still  retained  a large 
primary  sector  (approximately  65  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  employed  in  the  primary  sector) . See  Chapter  I and 
Appendix  A. 

i / r 

example,  see  Robert  L.  Sansom,  The  Economics  of 
Insurgency  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam  (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts : The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Press,  1970),  p.  103,  and  Chapter  I. 
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particularly  those  in  possession  of  a dualistic  economy.16^ 

South  Vietnam  has  a significant  plantation  element  in  its 

167 

agricultural  sector.  In  order  to  respond  to  the  question: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  production 

of  key  agricultural  commodities  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955 

through  1972?,  one  basic  food  and  three  plantation  commodities 

were  selected  for  analysis. 

Rice  is  the  principal  food  in  the  Vietnamese  diet.*^ 

In  fact,  food  expenditures  of  rural  Vietnamese  consist  pri- 

169 

marily  of  rice  and  rice  products  purchases.  South 

Vietnam  was  a major  rice  exporter  from  1860  until  1964  when 

170 

it  became  a net  rice  importer.  This  drastic  change 

in  rice  available  for  export  occurred  in  spite  of  the  new 

improved  strains  of  rice,  mechanization  of  planting,  harvest- 

« 

ing,  irrigation  and  the  general  improvement  of  rice  farming 
171 

management.  A single  indicator,  the  production  of  paddy 
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Richard  H.  Holton,  "Marketing  Structure  and  Economic 
Development,"  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  LXVII, 
No.  3 (August  1953),  pp.  349-361. 

■^^See  Appendix  A,  Table  34. 

"^Ann  Caddell  Crawford,  Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam 
(Rutland,  Vermont:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  Publisher,  1966), 

p.  169. 

169 

Robert  H.  Stroup,  Rural  Income  and  Expenditure  Sample 
Survey  of  Vietnam  (Initial~~kcport)  (Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  1967),  p.  XLI. 

170 

Robert  L.  Sansom,  The  Economics  of  Insurgency  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam,  Appendix  B,  pp.  258-263. 

171 


Ibid. , pp.  76-84 . 
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(rice) , was  introduced  into  a series  of  multiple  regress- 
ion models  as  the  dependent  variable  in  order  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  association  between  paddy  production  and  the 
previously  specified  indicators  of  political  violence. 

Some  writers,  along  with  daily  accounts  in  the  news 
media,  commented  upon  the  particular  impact  of  political 
violence  upon  the  output  of  plantation  commodities.  It  is 
also  clear  from  these  reports  that  the  impact  of  political 

violence  upon  all  plantation  crops  was  not  evaluated  by  the 

173 

media  as  being  equal.  The  three  plantation  commodity 
indicators  which  reflect  these  views  were  selected  for  use 
as  dependent  variables  in  a series  of  multiple  regression 
models.  The  three  indicators  are  rubber  production,  tea 
production  and  coffee  production . All  three  plantation 

4 

commodities  are  consumed  domestically  and  enjoyed  good 
export  demand  during  most  of  the  period  of  this  study. 

The  major  thrust  of  this  effort  was  directed  toward 
quantifying  and  measuring  the  impact  of  political  violence 
upon  the  output  of  key  agricultural  commodities.  This  series 


172See  Table  3. 

173 

Rubber  was  considered  to  have  suffered  more  than 
other  plantation  crops  from  the  war  due  to  armed  attacks  in 
the  rubber  plantations.  Sec  Joint  Development  Group,  The 
Postwa r Development  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam:  Policies 

and  Programs  (New  York:  Pracgcr  Publishers,  1970),  pp.  17 4 - 

1 7 7 .'  Real  quarterly  production  data  in  addition  to  annual 
production  data  were  available  for  rubber  production  in 
South  Vietnam  and  was  used  in  this  series  of  regression 
models.  See  Table  12. 
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See  Table  3. 
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TABLE  12 

PRODUCTION  OF  RUBBER  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(000  METRIC  TONS) 


Year/ 

Quarter 

Production 

(Code 

REALANRU302C) 

Year/ 

Quarter 

Production 

(Code 

REALANRU302C) 

Year/ 

Quarter 

Production 

(Code 

REALANRU302C) 

1955  IQ 

3.5 

1961  IQ 

11.2 

1967  IQ 

8.1 

2Q 

8.1 

2Q 

19.7 

2Q 

9.7 

3Q 

17.3 

3Q 

22.1 

3Q 

11.7 

4Q 

25.1 

4Q 

27.5 

4Q 

14.4 

1956  IQ 

5.9 

1962  IQ 

9.6 

1968  IQ 

3.6 

2Q 

10.4 

2Q 

19.4 

2Q 

6.2 

3Q 

17.3 

3Q 

19.9 

3Q 

8.0 

4Q 

25.8 

4Q 

27.1 

4Q 

10.9 

1957  IQ 

9.4 

1963  IQ 

8.4 

1969  IQ 

4.2 

2Q 

17.3 

2Q 

17.3 

2Q 

5.6 

3Q 

15.4 

3Q 

19.9 

3Q 

7.0 

4Q 

20.2 

4Q 

26.2 

4Q 

9.4 

1958  IQ 

7.9 

1964  IQ 

9.1 

1970  IQ 

3.8 

2Q 

15.3 

2Q 

17.7 

2Q 

6.6 

3Q 

19.2 

3Q 

20.8 

3Q 

7.7 

4Q 

25.9 

4Q 

26.8 

4Q 

10.4 

1959  IQ 

21.2 

1965  IQ 

9.4 

1971  IQ 

4.7 

2Q 

17.7 

2Q 

15.8 

2Q 

7.9 

3Q 

20.4 

3Q 

17.0 

3Q 

9.9 

4Q 

26.7 

4Q 

19.3 

4Q 

12.6 

1960  IQ 

8.8 

1966  IQ 

5.8 

1972  IQ 

5.5 

2Q 

20.7 

2Q 

13.4 

2Q 

3.9 

3Q 

21.6 

3Q 

13.8 

3Q 

4.8 

4Q 

27.2 

4Q 

18.5 

4Q 

5.9 

SOURCES:  Data  for  first  half  1955  are  adapted  from 

Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of 
Statistics,  January  1956  (New  York:  The  United  Nations, 

1956),  p.  21. 

Data  for  second  half  1955  and  first  half  1956  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1957  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1957),  p.  21. 
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TABLE  3 2 --Continued 

Data  for  second  half  1956  and  first  half  1957  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1958  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1958),  p.  TT. 

Data  for  second  half  1957  and  first  half  1958  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1959  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1959),  p.  2T! 

Data  for  second  half  1958  and  first  half  1959  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1960  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  i960) , p.  21~. 

Data  for  second  half  1959  and  first  half  1960  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1961  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  196l)  , p.  28"! 

Data  for  second  half  1960  and  first  half  1961  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1962  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations  , 1962)  , "p.  24". 

Data  for  second  half  1961  and  first  half  1962  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1965  (New  York:  The  United 

Nat ions , 1965),  p . 15. 

Data  for  second  half  1962  and  first  half  1963  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1964  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1964) , p.  IT! 

Data  for  second  half  1963  and  first  half  1964  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1965  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations , 1965) , p.  15 . 

Data  for  second  half  1964  and  first  half  1965  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1966  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1966) , p.  IT!! 

Data  for  second  half  1965  and  first  half  1966  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1967  (Now  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1967),  p.  IT! 
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TABLE  12- -Continued 

Data  for  second  half  1966  and  first  half  1967  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1968  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1968) , p.  TT. 

Data  for  second  half  1967  and  first  half  1968  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1969  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1969),  p.  17. 

Data  for  second  half  1968  and  first  half  1969  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1970  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations , 1970)  , p.  TT. 

Data  for  second  half  1969  and  first  half  1970  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1971  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1971)  , p.  2l^ 

Data  for  second  half  1970  and  first  half  1971  are  adapted 
from  Statistical  Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulle- 
tin of  Statistics,  January  1972  (New  York:  The  United 

Nations,  1972),  p.  7l~. 

Data  for  second  half  1971  are  adapted  from  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics, 
January  1975  (New  York:  The  United  Nations,  1973),  p.  ZT~. 

Data  for  first  half  1972  are  adapted  from  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics, 
July  1973  (New  York:  The  United  Nations,  1973),  p.  21~. 

Data  for  second  half  1972  are  adapted  from  Statistical 
Office  of  the  United  Nations,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics , 
January  1974  (New  York:  The  United  Nations,  1974),  p.  Tl~. 

Production  is  raw  rubber. 
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of  regression  models,  based  on  both  annual  and  quarterly  data, 
was  used  to  measure  the  association  between  key  agricultural 
commodity  production  and  political  violence.  Slope  and  inter- 
cept dummy  variables  were  employed  in  this  series  of  models 
to  test  for  shift  parameters  and  institutional  effects  while 
measuring  the  impact  of  political  violence  during  each  time 
period  of  the  study.  Lab  structures  were  developed  based  on 
the  Mbest  fit"  models  produced  from  the  OLS  regression  analy- 
sis. 

* * 

Selection  of  Consumption  Pattern  Variables 
There  are  strong  indications  that  there  were  radical 
consumption  pattern  changes  in  response  to  the  impact  of 

175 

political  violence  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972. 
There  were  changes  in  the  consumption  of  basic  foods  such  as 
rice,  fish  and  pork  which  are  key  elements  of  the  Vietnamese 
diet.  There  were  significant  changes  in  the  consumption 
of  luxury  foods.  Sugar  and  beverages  are  considered  by  many 
developmental  writers  to  be  examples  of  luxury  foods  in 
developing  economies  and  are  clear  indicators  of  general 
economic  growth.  More  specifically,  they  are  indicative  of 


17  5 

See  Douglas  C.  Dacy,  "Availability  of  Goods  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1964  through  1967,"  Study  S-336  (Arlington, 
Virginia:  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  1969),  p.  26,  and 

tables  displaying  consumption  variables  in  this  study. 

°See  Table  3.  It  is  estimated  that  fish  and  pork 
which  make  up  the  major  element  of  protein  in  the  Vietnamese 
diet  are  equally  important  with  rice.  See  Douglas  C.  Dacy, 
p.  17. 
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national  marketing  development. 
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In  this  same  category, 


other  indicators  which  are  associated  with  economic  develop- 
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ment  as  indicators  of  growth  are  petroleum,  cement  and 

178 

electric  energy  consumption.  Consumption  of  fabrics, 

pharmaceuticals  and  paper  products  are  also  associated  with 

179 

the  development  and  growth  of  an  economy. 

In  each  case  the  total  availability  of  the  commodity  or 
product  for  domestic  consumption  was  used  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  item  originated  through  domestic  produc- 
tion or  was  imported.  To  obtain  the  net  availability,  the 

domestic  production  was  added  to  the  net  of  imports  minus 

* 180 
exports. 

One  study  indicated  that  55  percent  of  the  total  cash 
expenditure  of  rural  households  represented  outlays  for 
food.  If  the  imputed  value  of  home  produced  products  con- 
sumed on  the  farm  is  added  to  total  cash  expenditures,  the 


177 

Walt  W.  Rostow,  "The  Concept  of  a National  Market  and 
Its  Economics  Growth  Implications,"  in  Peter  D.  Bennett,  ed.  , 
Marketing  and  Economic  Development  (Chicago:  American  Mar- 

keting Association,  1965),  p.  17. 

178 

Standard  of  living  indices  such  as  the  Backman's 
Index  includes  many  of  these  items.  These  are  indicators  of 
economic  development  and  growth  which  are  in  common  usage. 

See  J.  Scott  Armstrong,  "An  Application  of  Econometric  Models 
to  International  Marketing,"  in  Phillip  D.  Grub  and  Mila 
Kaskimies,  International  Marketing  in  Perspective  (Helsinki: 
Sininen  Kirja  Oy,  1971)  , pp.  131-183,  and  Charles  Lewis  Taylor 
and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 
Indicators  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press, 

vmy. 

179 

J.  Scott  Armstrong,  p.  183. 

180 

Some  products,  such  as  petroleum,  consist  entirely 
of  imports,  while  most  other  products  have  a large  domestic 
production  with  a mix  of  exports  and  imports. 
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value  of  foodstuffs  accounted  for  about  62  percent  of  rural 
181 

income.  About  34  percent  of  all  food  expenditures  were 

for  rice  and  rice  products.  The  second  most  important  food 

item  in  the  Vietnamese  diet,  fish  and  fish  products  (nuoc 

nam) , accounted  for  an  additional  28  percent  of  all  cash  food 
182 

expenditures.  The  remaining  38  percent  of  the  total  food 

expenditure  was  devoted  to  vegetables,  fruit,  sugar,  bever- 

183 

ages,  tea  and  condiments.  The  following  five  indicators 

of  food  consumption  were  included  in  a series  of  multiple 

regression  models  alternately  as  dependent  variables:  per 

capita  rice  consumption,  per  capita  fish  consumption,  per 

184 

capita  pork  consumption,  per  capita  sugar  consumption  and 

-IOC 

per  capita  beverage  consumption. 

In  addition  to  changes  in  the  consumption  of  basic  and 
luxury  food  items,  the  consumption  of  items  which  were 
believed  to  be  strongly  related  with  economic  development  and 
growth  were  examined.  The  first  of  these  was  per  capita 


181 

Robert  H.  Stroup,  Rural  Income  and  Expenditure  Sample 
Survey  of  Vietnam  (Initial  Report)  (Department  of  State, 
Agency  for  International  Development,  1967),  p.  XXXII. 

182 

Ibid.,  p.  XLI.  "Nuoc  nam"  is  a fermented  fish  sauce 
which  is  used  as  a protein  supplement  in  the  Vietnamese  diet. 
See  Ann  Caddell  Crawford,  Customs  and  Culture  of  Vietnam 
(Rutland,  Vermont:  Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co .,  Publisher , 1966), 

p.  176. 

183 

Stroup,  Rural  Income  and  Expenditure  Sample  Survey  of 
Vietnam  (Initial  Report),  p.  XhE 

184See  Table  13. 
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See  Table  14. 


TABLE  13 


CONSUMPTION  OF  BASIC  FOODS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

(KILOGRAMS) 


Year 

Per  Capita  Ricea 
Consumption 
(Code  PCRCS401) 

Per  Capita  Fish*3 
Consumption 
(Code  PCFCS402) 

Per  Capita  Porkc 
Consumption 
(Code  PCPCS403) 

1955 

144 

15.9 

4.8 

1956 

179 

11.8 

4.9 

1957 

145 

11.2 

4.9 

1958 

204 

15.9 

5.4 

1959 

222 

15.2 

5.1 

1960 

205 

15.8 

5.4 

1961 

196 

17.7 

5.0 

1962 

231 

17.8 

4.0 

1963 

222 

26.7 

4.0 

1964 

231 

27.8 

4.9 

1965 

212 

24.9 

5.7 

1966 

215 

25.2 

5.2 

1967 

234 

25.3 

5.2 

1968 

216 

26.2 

3.3 

1969 

222 

28.0 

4.5 

1970 

247 

23.3 

4.7 

1971 

227 

31.4 

4.7 

1972 

224 

35.2 

3.8 

SOURCES:  Per  capita  rice  consumption  data  for  1955-1956 

are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1956  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1958),  pp.  103,  104. 

Per  capita  rice  consumption  data  for  1957-1966  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1966-1967  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1967),  pp.  88,  89,  323. 

Per  capita  rice  consumption  data  for  1967-1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

pp.  67-72,  164,  300,  301. 
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TABLE  13- -Continued 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  regarding  fish  catch 
for  1955-1959  are  based  on  average  number  of  workers  per 
boat.  See  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
books, 1956,  1957,  1958-1959  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics)  1956,  p.  219;  1957,  pp.  148,  149;  1958-1959,  pp. 
256-258. 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  regarding  imports  and 
exports  of  fish  for  1955-1959  are  adapted  from  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbooks,  1956,  1957,  1958-1959 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics)  1956,  p.  219; 

1957,  pp.  221,  234;  1958-1959,  pp.  347,  360. 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  regarding  fish  catch 
for  1960-1961  are  adapted  from  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
United  States  Operations  Mission-Vietnam,  Marine  Fishery 
Statistics  of  Vietnam,  1962  (Saigon:  United  States  Opera- 

tions  Mission-Vietnam,  1962),  pp.  15-41). 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  for  1962-1965  are 
adapted  from  Republic  cf  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1366-1967  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1967) ,  pp.  120,  177. 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  for  1966-1967  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1969  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1969), 

pp.  68,  270,  286. 

Per  capita  fish  consumption  data  for  1968-1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

pp.  139,  160,  331. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  data  for  1955-1961  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1967-1968  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1968)  , pp.  168  , 302. 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  data  for  1962-1963  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1971  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1972),. 

pp.  41,  204 . 

Per  capita  pork  consumption  data  for  1964-1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

pp.  144,  160,  320. 
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aThe  net  rice  available  for  consumption  was  computed  by 
converting  annual  paddy  production  to  polished  rice  using  a 
conversion  ratio  of  65%.  (See  Robert  L.  Sansom,  The  Econo- 
mics of  Insurgency  in  the  Mekong  Delta  of  Vietnam" (Cambridge : 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  Press,  1970),  p.  24.  The  net 
weight  of  rice  exports  and  imports  was  included. 

^The  net  fish  available  for  consumption  was  computed 
from  the  annual  live  fish  catch  and  the  net  weight  of  fish 
exports  and  imports  which  were  included. 

C 

The  net  pork  available  for  consumption  was  computed 
from  the  annual  controlled  pork  slaughtering  and  the  net 
weight  of  pork  exports  and  imports  which  was  included.  Non- 
controlled  slaughtering  was  possible  and  tends  to  understate 
the  per  capita. pork  consumption. 


SOURCES:  Per  capita  sugar  consumption  data  for  1955- 

1956  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statisti- 
cal Yearbook,  1956  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics 


_ Per  capita  sugar  consumption  data  for  1957  are  adapted 
from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1957 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1959),  pp.  128 

222. 

Per  capita  sugar  consumption  data  for  1958-1963  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year 
book,  1966-1967  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics 

1967) , pp.  213 , 303. 
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Per  capita  sugar  consumption  data  for  1964-1972  arc 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 


Per  capita  beverage  consumption  data  for  1955-1966  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1966-1967  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1967),  p.  211. 

Per  capita  beverage  consumption  data  for  1967-1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

pT  197 . 

Per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  was  computed  from  both 
refined  and  raw  sugar.  Refined  sugar  has  a greater  sweeten- 
ing power  than  raw  sugar.  Imports  of  raw  and  refined  sugar 
were  added  to  domestic  production.  There  were  no  exports  of 
raw  or  refined  sugar. 

^Beverage  consumption  consisted  of  soft  drinks,  beer  and 
alcohol  products.  Alcohol  products  were  approximately  90 
percent  rice  alcohol.  Exports  and  imports  of  beverages  were 
reported  in  metric  tons  and  therefore  were  not  included  in 
the  total  which  was  restricted  to  domestic  production. 
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186 

electric  energy  production.  The  consumption  of  electric 

energy  by  government,  businesses  and  domestic  households  was 

grouped  into  one  over-all  indicator.  The  second  item  is  per 

187 

capita  selected  petroleum  products  consumption.  Again, 
all  petroleum  products  were  grouped  into  one  over-all  indi- 
cator of  the  use  of  this  commodity.  The  final  indicator  in 

188 

this  group  is  per  capita  cement  consumption.  These  vari- 
ables were  included  in  a series  of  multiple  regression  models 
alternately  as  the  dependent  variable. 

The  last  three  indicators  have  been  included  to  reflect 
changes  in  consumption  of  items  which  are  less  essential  than 
food  and  which  reflect  an  element  of  affluence  in  consumption. 
These  selected  soft  goods  variables  are:  per  capita  domestic 

fabric  consumption,  per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  con- 

' 189 

sumption  and  per  capita  paper  products  consumption.  These 
variables  were  included  in  a series  of  multiple  regression 
models  alternately  as  the  dependent  variable. 

This  series  of  tests  were  directed  in  determining  the 
association  between  changes  in  consumption  patterns  and  the 
impact  of  political  violence  variables  on  these  patterns  of 
consumption.  The  purpose  is  to  determine  the  truth  of  the 
research  question  that  political  violence  impacted  on 
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Table  5. 
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188 
189 


Production  approximately  equalled  consumption; 

See  Table  15. 

Ibid. 


See 


See  Tabic  16. 


TABLE  15 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SELECTED  BASIC  INDUSTRIAL 
COMMODITIES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Year 

Per  Capita  Selected3 
Petroleum  Consumption 
Products  (Liters) 
(Code  PCSPC406) 

Per  Capita  Cement^ 
Consumption  (Kilograms) 
(Code  PCCCS407) 

1955 

21.9 

12.2 

1956 

23.5 

15.4 

1957 

23.9 

17.5 

1958 

27.3 

22.0 

1959 

26.9 

22.3 

1960 

26.6 

21.7 

1961 

25.2 

25.4 

1962 

30.1 

28.1 

1963 

32.4 

• 31.6 

1964 

31.4 

35.7 

1965 

30.6 

41.0 

1966 

41.1 

33.3 

1967 

47.6 

40.4 

1968 

47.5 

27.8 

1969 

63.0 

42.7 

1970 

66.5 

56.4 

1971 

65.9 

65.0 

1972 

70.1 

46.6 

SOURCES:  Per  capita  selected  petroleum  products  con- 

sumption data  for  1955-1957  are  adapted  from  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, ,1967-1968  (Saigon: 
National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1968),  p.  251 . 

Per  capita  selected  petroleum  products  consumption  data 
for  1958-1972  arc  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of 

Statistics,  1973),  p.  218. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cement  data  concerning  cement 
imports  for  1955-1962  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbooks,  1955,  1957,  1958-1959,  1960- 
1961,  mi  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 
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TABLE  15--Continued 

1956-1962),  1955,  p.  221;  1957,  p.  223;  1958-1959,  p.  349; 
1960-1961,  p.  336;  3962,  p.  250. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cement  data  concerning  domes- 
tic production  and  imports  of  cement  for  1963-1965  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1964-1965  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1965),  p.  244. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cement  data  concerning  domes- 
tic production  and  imports  of  cement  for  1966-1967  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book,  1967-1968  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1968)  , p.  241. 

Per  capita-  consumption  of  cement  data  concerning  domes- 
tic production  and  imports  of  cement  for  1968-1972  are 
adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book, 1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973), 

p.  203. 

aThere  was  no  domestic  production  of  petroleum  products 
during  the  period  of  this  study.  Per  capita  consumption  of 
selected  petroleum  products  consisted  of  aviation  gasoline, 
motor  car  gasoline,  gasoline-oil  mixture  and  petroleum.  The 
consumption  of  other  minor  petroleum  products,  such  as  lubri- 
cating oils,  solvent  thinner,  asphalt,  greases,  paraffin  wax 
and  L.P.  gas,  were  not  included. 

^There  was  no  domestic  cement  production  capability 
prior  to  1963. 
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TABLE  16 

CONSUMPTION  OF  SELECTED  SOFT  GOODS 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


[ 

Year 

Per  Capita  Domestic 
Fabric  Consumption 
(Meters) 

(Code  PCDFC408)  a 

Per  Capita 
Pharmaceutical 
Products  Consumption 
(VN$)  , 

(Code  PCPPC409)  D 

Per  Capita  Paper 
Products  Consumption 
(Kilograms) 

(Code  PCPAC410)  c 

1955 

_ 

33.8 

2.4 

t p 

1956 

- 

34.4 

2.0 

L 

1957 

_ 

50.9 

2.4 

i' 

1958 

- 

39.1 

1.8 

t 

1959 

- 

36.2 

2.2 

1, 

1960 

11.3 

34.7 

1.9 

I ' 

1961 

9.4 

31.8 

2.4 

I 

1962 

8.4 

26.7 

2.4 

1 

1963 

13.5 

24.9 

2.2 

1964 

12.7 

25.8 

3.0 

1965 

13.1 

24.8 

3.7 

1 , 

1966 

12.9 

27.8 

5.0 

I 

1967 

7.1 

25.4 

5.6 

1 > 

1968 

4.7 

19.4 

3.6 

i : 

1969 

6.4 

14.8 

5.5 

I 

1970 

7.5 

13.5 

6.1 

1971 

6.4 

42.5 

7.8 

1972 

4.1 

53.6 

5.7  . 

SOURCES:  Per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption  data 

for  1960-1965  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook,  1964-1965  (Saigon:  National  Institute 

o?  Statistics,  1966 jT,  P-  242 . 

Per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption  data  for  1966- 
1968  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statlsti- 
cal  Yearbook,  1969  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1969),  p.  192. 
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TABLE  16--Continued 

Per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption  data  for  1969- 
1972  are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statisti- 
cal  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1973) , p.  201. 

Per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  data  for  1955-1956 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1956  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1957),  pp.  222,  235. 

Per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  data  for  1957-1965 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1964-1965  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statis- 

tics, 1966) , pp.  329,  355. 

Per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  data  for  1966-1967 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1967-1968  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statis- 

tics, 1967)  , pp.  307,  320. 

Per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  data  for  1968-1969 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1969  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1969),  p.  275. 

Per  capita  pharmaceutical  products  data  for  1970-1972 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1973),  pp.  149,  161. 

Per  capita  paper  products  consumption  data  for  1955-1956 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1956  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1956),  p.  224. 

Per  capita  paper  products  consumption  data  for  1957-1964 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1964-1965  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statis- 

tics, 1966),  pp.  2T3,  333.  v 

Per  capita  paper  products  consumption  data  for  1965-1969 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1969  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

T969) , p.  193. 

Per  capita  paper  products  consumption  data  for  1970-1972 
are  adapted  from  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical 
Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1973),  p.  202. 
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TABLE  16--Continued 

aDomestic  production  prior  to  1960  consisted  of  yarn, 
thread  and  other  textile  raw  materials  only.  Limited  exports 
have  been  subtracted  from  domestic  fabric  production  to  arrive 
at  the  net  domestic  fabric  available  for  consumption. 

^These  data  refer  to  imported  pharmaceutical  products 
used  in  modern  medical  technology.  There  is  no  known  pub- 
lished data  regarding  the  domestic  production  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal products.  Prices  are  adjusted  based  on  consumer  price 
index  of  working  class  families  in  Saigon,  excluding  rent 
(Base  1963-100).  See  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statisti- 
cal  Yearbook,  1972  (Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics, 

1973),  p.  353. 

There  was  no  domestic  production  of  paper  products 
prior  to  1962.  Imports  of  paper  products  have  been  added  to 
domestic  production  to  arrive  at  net  paper  products  available 
for  consumption.  There  were  no  paper  products  exports  during 
the  period  of  this  study. 
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consumption  patterns.  In  addition  to  the  OLS  regression 
models,  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  were  included  in 
a series  of  regression  models  to  test  for  shift  parameters 
and  institutional  effects  while  measuring  the  impact  of 
political  violence  on  consumption  pattern  changes  during  the 
three  time  periods  of  the  study.  Lag  structures  were 
developed  based  on  the  "best  fit"  model  produced  from  the  OLS 
regression  analysis. 


• ' Data  Problems 

The  first  and  most  limiting  feature  of  the  data  used  in 

this  study  is  that  it  is  aggregate  data.  Both  the  indicators 

of  political  violence  and  marketing  development  are  aggregate 

190 

measures  of  these  phenomenon.  This  study  deals  with  one 
national  state  and,  therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  the 
data  measures  be  attributed  directly  to  conditions  in  that 
country.  Some  writers  feel  that  aggregate  data  tend  to  lead 
researchers  to  false  conclusions,  but  Erwin  Scheuch  has 
stated  that  aggregate  data  can  legitimately  be  used  as  long 
as  the  unit  about  which  one's  conclusions  refer  is  the  unit 
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See  Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson, 
World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators,  2nd  Ed. 
(New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  P<ress,  1972),  pp. 

ix-xi  for  a discussion  of  the  limitations  of  aggregate 
political  data  and  see  Paul  A.  Samuel  son,  Economics , Ninth 
Ed.,  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company , 1975) , pp.  199- 

204  for  a discussion  of  the  limitations  of  aggregate  econo- 
mic data. 
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191 

which  the  aggregate  data  describe.  For  example,  if  per 
capita  GNP  is  used  as  an  indicator  of  economic  growth,  it 
would  be  improper  to  refer  to  the  growth  of  a particular 
sector  of  the  economy.  A more  appropriate  measure  of  econo- 
mic sector  growth  would  be,  for  example,  the  contribution  of 
a specific  economic  sector  to  GDP  at  factor  or  market  prices. 

Both  the  indicators  of  political  violence  and  marketing 
development  are  the  actions  of  individuals  or  groups  in  the 
country.  For  example,  riots  and  demonstrations  are  indivi- 
dual or  group  actions  just  as  employment  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  sub-sector  and  contributions  of  that  sub-sector 
to  GDP  are  individual  or  group  actions.  However,  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  study  refer  to  the  aggregate  changes 

which  occurred  in  national  political  violence  and  marketing 

192 

development  and  not  to  individual  or  group  behavior. 

The  quality  of  aggregate  data,  particularly  in  the  less- 
developed  countries,  is  frequently  in  doubt.  Many  of  these 
countries  do  not  have  the  capability  and  resources  necessary 
to  collect,  process  and  report  high  quality  aggregate  data. 

In  fact,  many  researchers  believe  that  the  quality  of  aggre- 
gate data  varies  directly  with*  the  level  of  development.  In 
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Erwin  K.  Scheuch,  "Cross -National  Comparisons  Using 
Aggregate  Data:  Some  Substantive  and  Methodological  Prob- 

lems,"  Comparing  Nations:  The  Use  of  Quantitative  Data  in 

Cross-National  Research,  eds.  Richard  L.  Merritt  and  Stein 
Rokkan  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  University  Press, 

1966),  pp.  131-167. 

1 92 

Ralph  II.  Retzlaff,  "The  Use  of  Aggregate  Data  in  Com- 
paring Political  Analysis,"  Aggregate  Data  Analysis , ed. , by 
C.  L.  Taylor  (Paris:  Mouton' and  Co.  , 1968),  p.  64. 
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this  study,  the  marketing  development  data  were  taken  almost 
entirely  from  statistics  developed  by  the  Vietnamese  National 
Institute  of  Statistics.  The  statistics  developed  by  the 
institute  are  believed  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  those 
developed  by  similar  less-developed  countries.  This  can  be 
attributed  largely  to  the  recognition  of  need  for  high 
quality  statistics  on  economic  and  social  status  of  the 
country  by  the  various  Vietnamese  administrations.  There  was 
extensive  technical  and  economic  aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  South  Vietnam  in  support  of  its  national  statisti- 
cal efforts.  In  a report  in  1962,  Mr.  Newton  B.  Know, 

General  Statistical  Advisor  of  the  United  States  Operations 
Mission  to  Vietnam,  reported  that  "The  development  of  statis- 
tics in  Vietnam  has  been  the  result  of  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  devoted  Vietnamese  officials  working  in  close 

cooperation  with  foreign  technicians  of  many  nationalities 

193 

and  from  many  agencies  ..."  A review  of  statistical 
development  in  Vietnam  conducted  in  1970  revealed  that: 

It  is  apparent  from  this  brief  examination 
of  statistical  information  available  in  Vietnam 
that  a great  deal  of  serious  and  skilled  effort 
has  been  devoted  to  produqing,  assembling  and 
publishing  data  relevant  to  the  economic  and 
social  status  and  development  of  the  country. 

. . . information  included  in  the  annual  statis- 
tical publications  compares  most  favorably  with 


1 

Newton  B.  Know,  "The  Republic  of  Vietnam's  Official 
Statistics  1957-1963:  Six  Years  of  Technical  and  Adminis- 
trative Development,"  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Department  of 

Commerce,  1963),  p.  1. 
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similar  publications  of  other  developing  coun- 
tries. 194 

The  quality  of  aggregate  political  instability  data  is 
frequently  questioned.  As  pointed  out  by  Rummel,  there  are 
three  factors  which  may  cause  the  understating  of  political 
instability  events.  They  are  news  censorship,  lack  of 
interest  in  internal  conflict  which  may  lead  to  underreport- 
ing, and  minor  acts  may  be  overshadowed  by  more  important 
195 

world  events.  The  political  violence  data  which  was  used 

in  this  study  for  the  years  1955  through  1967  were  taken 

from  the  archives  of  the  Inter-University  Consortium  for 

Political  Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan.  These  data 

have  been  subjected  to  various  tests  of  error  by  the  original 
196 

authors.  The  cautions  which  have  been  taken  in  the 

collection,  analysis  and  presentation  of  theses  data  appear 

to  be  more  than  adequate.  Political  instability  data  for  the 

time  period  1968  through  1972  were  extracted  and  organized 

by  two  coders  due  to  its  non-availability  from  published  or 

institutional  sources.  The  same  source,  techniques,  coding 

and  rules  employed  in  developing  political  violence  data  for 

197 

the  years  1955  through  1967  w§re  used  in  this  project. 
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Rudolph  J.  Rummel,  "Dimensions  of  Conflict  Behavior 
Within  and  Between  Nations,"  General  Systems  Yearbook,  Vol. 

8,  p.  6. 

196 

Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World 
Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators.  See  Appendix  1 , 
"The  Collection  of  Political  Iivcnts  Data,"  pp.  391-423. 
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See  Appendix  C. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON 
NATIONAL  MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT 

National  marketing  development  was  measured  in  this 
study  utilizing  conventional  sector  employment  and  national 
income  indicators.  This  step  was  taken  in  order  to  provide  a 
base  from  which  the  measurement  of  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  national  marketing  development  could  be  made.  The 
results  of  this  conventional  marketing  development  analysis 
were  reported  in  this  chapter  along  with  comparisons  to  other 
developing  countries.  The  measurement  of  the  impact  of  poli- 
tical violence  on  national  marketing  development  extended 
beyond  the  conventional  analysis  and  was  the  major  task  under- 
taken in  this  study.  The  results  of  this  new  dimension  of 
national  marketing  development  were  reported  in  this  chapter. 

Plan  of  Analysis 

One  major  and  three  minor  research  questions  were 

addressed  in  this  study.  The  multiple  regression  models, 

which  aid  in  the  analysis  of  these  research  questions,  showed 

many  similarities  in  their  variable  construction,  computation 

and  reported  results.  Dummy  independent  variables  were  used 

to  test  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts. 

This  aided  in  making  a determination  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
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three  political  violence  time  periods  of  the  study  should  be 

y 

separated.  The  dummy  variables  were  employed  identically  in 
the  multiple  regression  models.  Lag  structures  were  computed 
for  each  dependent  variable.  The  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  the  most  significant  independent 
variable  from  the  "best  fit"  models  were  used  as  the  indepen- 
dent variables  in  these  structures.  The  lag  structures  were 
based  on  a common  theory  and  had  similar  explanations.  There- 
fore, the  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  each  research  question 
proceeded  along  similar  lines.  The  notable  exception  to  this 
pattern  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  major  research  question 
where  the  measurement  of  conventional  national  marketing 
development  was  reported  prior  to  reporting  the  impact  of 
political  violence  on  national  marketing  development. 

There  were  a series  of  regression  models'  and  lag 
structures  associated  with  each  research  question.  In  each 
series,  a regression  model  was  constructed  and  computed. 

The  models  contained  each  of  the  marketing  development  indi- 
cators as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  The  re- 
sults of  these  simple  regression  models  were  reported  in  each 
case,  regardless  of  the  significance  of  the  relationship. 

The  next  step  in  the  analysis  of  a research  question  was  to 
introduce  alternately  into  multiple  regression  models  the 
marketing  development  variables  as  the  dependent  variable  and 
the  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  (protest  demon- 
strations, government  sanctions,  riots,  armed  attacks,  and 
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deaths  from  political  violence)  as  independent  variables. 

The  results  of  the  multiple  regression  models  were  reviewed, 
and  independent  variables  were  excluded  from  the  next  itera- 
tion of  the  model  if  their  respective  T-ratio  statistic  was 
not  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The 
newly  constructed  model  was  then  computed,  and  the  process  of 
excluding  insignificant  independent  variables  from  the  model 
was  repeated  until  all  the  independent  variables  in  the  model 
were  significant  based  on  their  T-ratio  statistic  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level. * This  backward  step-wise  regres- 
sion analysis  technique,  which  was  based  on  the  T-ratio 
statistic,  resulted  in  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  and 
maximizes  significance.  The  results  of  each  "best  fit" 
regression  model  were  reported  in  table  form.  There  were  a 
few  "best  fit"  models  which  did  not  have  significant  T-ratio 
statistics,  but  it  was  necessary  to  report  these  to  complete 
the  analysis. 

i 

The  next  step  was  to  construct  a series  of  simple  and 
multiple  regression  models  as  outlined  above.  The  same 
dependent  variables  were  utilized,  but  dummy  intercept  and 
slope  variables  were  substituted  for  the  independent  vari- 
ables. This  substitution  of  dummy  variables  allowed  the 
researcher  to  test  for  institutional  effects  and  structural 
changes  during  the  three  important  political  violence  time 
periods.  Simple  regression  models  were  constructed  and 


XA  few  multiple  regression  models  contain  insignificant 
variables . 
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computed  using  the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 
as  the  independent  variable  and  each  marketing  development 
as  the  dependent  variable.  Multiple  regression  models  were 
also  constructed  using  alternately  the  marketing  development 
variables  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  of 
the  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  as  the  indepen- 
dent variables.  The  backward  step-wise  process  outlined 
above  was  repeated  for  the  models  employing  the  dummy 
independent  variables. 

The  last  step  in  the  preparation  for  the  analysis  for 
each  research  question  was  the  construction  and  computation 
of  lag  structures  for  each  marketing  development  indicator  as 
the  dependent  variable  and  the  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  As  in  the  simple 
regression  model  analysis,  the  results  of  this  lag  structure 
were  reported  in  a chart  plot  of  the  normalized  lag  coeffi- 
cients, regardless  of  the  level  of  significance.  sAlso,  the 
independent  variable  with  the  highest  T-ratio  statistic  from 
the  "best  fit"  multiple  regression  model  was  used  as  the 
independent  variable  with  the  marketing  development  dependent 
variable . 

Annual  data  was  used  in  each  series  of  regression 
2 

models.  The  results  of  these  separate  regressions  were 
reported  and  compared  in  the  analysis  of  each  research  ques- 
tion. The  lag  structures  were  computed  utilizing  only 

? 

Quarterly  data  was  used  in  the  three  series  in  which 
this  data  was  available. 
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annual  data  except  in  cases  where  there  were  actual  quarterly 
marketing  development  data. 

National  Marketing  Development 

The  development  of  a national  marketing  system  was 
measured  through  the  use  of  economic  sector  employment  and 
national  income  statistics.  These  indicators  were  used  in 
the  absence  of  more  precise  measures.  The  precision  of  these 
data  was  improved  by  disaggregating  sector  employment  and 
national  income  statistics.  Fortunately,  disaggregated 
statistics  had  been  reported  for  both  of  these  indicators 
for  South  Vietnam.  When  these  indicators  were  subjected  to 

i 

empirical  testing,  the  results  were  mixed.  This  can  be  best 
explained  by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  relevant  variables  may 
not  have  been  included  in  the  analysis.  In  fact,  it  would 
have  been  impractical  to  collect  and  include  in  the  analysis 
of  marketing  development  all  of  the  possible  relevant  vari- 
ables which  were  associated  with  this  development.  In  order 
to  test  the  relevance  of  non-conventional  variables,  this 
study  went  beyond  the  traditional  analysis  in  measuring 
marketing  development.  In  addition  to  the  traditional 
measures  of  marketing  development,  this  study  measured  the 
specific  impact  of  political  violence  on  national  and  sub- 
sector marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam. 

Conventional  Measures 

The  first  series  of  multiple  regression  models  used  the 
percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary . sector , 
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percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub- 
sector, and  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  alternately  as  the 
dependent  variable.  The  per  capita  GNP,  the  GDP  and  sub- 
sector contributions  to  GDP  which  correspond  to  the  respec- 
tive employment  sub-sectors  were  the  independent  variables  in 
this  series. 

The  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  was  regressed  as  the  dependent  variable  in  a simple  1 
regression  model  against  the  per  capita  GNP  as  the  indepen- 
dent  variable.  This  was  an  initial  test  of  the  generally 
accepted  theory  that  per  capita  increases  in  GNP  are  associ- 
ated with  an  increase  in  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector.  Both  the  intercept  and  the 
per  capita  GNP  exhibited  highly  significant  T-ratios  of  44.28 
and  5.89  respectively.  The  F-ratio  of  34.74  indicated  a 
highly  significant  level  of  correlation  in  the  over-all 
model.  The  R“  Bar  of  .6847  indicated  that  68.47  percent  of 
the  deviations  in  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
the  tertiary  sector  was  explained  by  per  capita  GNP.  The 
intercept  was  negative  at  -43.86  which  was  attributed  to  the 
loss  of  capital,  manpower  and  transfers  of  other  resources 
into  the  war  effort,^  In  developing  countries,  not  experien- 
cing conditions  of  increasing  political  violence,  the  inter- 
cept is  expected  to  be  positive.  This  test  showed  that  there 

3See  Table  17. 

^See  Table  1,  and  Appendix  B. 


TABLE  17 

GROSS  MEASURES  OF  ANNUAL  MARKETXJ 


Nw  Independent 
Dependent  Variable(s) 
Variable 

Intercept 

Per  Capita  GNP 

Gross  Domestic 

Percent  of  the  GDP 

Percent  of  the  GDP 

— =1 

Percent  of  the  GDI 

(Regression 

(I960  Prices) 

Product  (GDP) 

Contributed  by  the 

Contributed  by  the 

Coefficient) 

(Current  Prices) 

Tertiary  Sector 

Commercial  Sub-Sector 

Trade  Sub-i 

(T-Ratio) 

(Code  PCGKP102)0 

(Code  GDPCP103) 

(Code  PGDPT104) 

(Code  OGDPC106) 

(Code  PGDfi 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 

-43.86  ? 

.0104 

c 

. 

. 

.1 

Employed  in  the  Tertiary 
Sector 

(44.28)° 

(5.89) 

3 

*36.272 

.008292 

.00001173 

.04776 

. 

- 1 

(59.75) 

(7.20) 

(4.75) 

(-26) 

i 

(Code  PLFTS101) 

1 

-33.92 

.00831 

.00001201 

- 

- 

- j 

(57.69) 

(7.«) 

(S.S2) 

i 

-4.541 

.003057 

.000005184 

. 

. 

- "i 

(10.22) 

(1.83) 

(2.02) 

I 

13.10 

(26.96) 

" 

* 

- 

- 

°ercent  of  the  Labor  Force 

3.490 

. 

. 

-.06156 

_ 

employed  in  the  Commercial 
Sub-Sector 

(63.97) 

(2.25) 

4.402 

.0001662 

.000000121 

-.07*^88 

.03859 

. 

(136.32) 

(2.14) 

(-80) 

(5.15) 

(1.42) 

(Code  PLFCSiOS) 

4.695 

.0001044 

. 

- .05854 

. 

. ; 

(144.61) 

(1.76) 

(6.67) 

4.734 

. 

. 

-.04771 

(145.63) 

(4.98) 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 

2.657 

. 

. 

* 

. 

-.041* 

Employed  in  the  Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade  Sub-Sector 

(51. SI) 

(l.t 

3.781 

.0001292 

-.0000001732 

-.06848 

.04159 

.031 

(114.77) 

(.99) 

(.38) 

(4.50) 

(1.03) 

(-44! 

(Code  PLNRT107) 

3.598 

.0001755 

. 

-.06862 

.05351 

J 

(116.96) 

(2.37) 

(5.67) 

(2.19) 

I 

2.298 

. 

. 

. 

-.Old 

(48.68) 

(4* 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  Independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

^The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by  - . 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 
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1 TABLE  17 

% MEASURES  OF  ANNUAL  MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT 


Percent  of  the  GDP 
by  the  Wholesale 
Trade  Sub-S 
(Code  PGDPM 

Institutional  Effects  (Shift  Paraaeters) 

and  Retail 
sctor 
10$) 

Intercept 

DUMMY0 

19S5-60 

(Regression  Coefficient) (T-Ratio) 

DUMMY1  DUMMY 2 

1961-64  196S-72 

R2 

R2  Ear 

F-Ratio 

T-Ratio 

95t 

Confidence 

F-Ratxo 

951 

Confidence 

RHO 

- 

- 

- 

.6847 

.6847 

34.746 

1.746 

4.490 

.796 

- 

- 

- 

.8964 

.8826 

40.383 

1.746 

3.340 

.397 

- 

- 

.8959 

.8894 

64.544 

1.7S3 

3.680 

.401 

4.216 

(2.62) 

9.917 

(3.64) 

.9485 

.9374 

59.834 

1.771 

3. *80 

.127 

6.20 

(4.66) 

15.39 

(13.82) 

.9289 

.9244 

97.968 

1.753 

3.680 

-.052 

- 

- 

.2409 

.2409 

5.077 

1.746 

4.490 

.363 

• 

- 

.7840 

.7377 

11.794 

1.771 

3.180 

-.346 

- 

- 

.7481 

.7323 

22.268 

1.753 

3.680 

-.252 

.1529 

(1.7S) 

- 

.7474 

.7316 

22.191 

1.753 

3.680 

-.186 

-.04178 

. 

. 

.1551 

.1551 

2.938 

1.746 

4.490 

.341 

(1.71) 

.03142 

. 

. 

.7452 

.6668 

7.020 

1.782 

3.110 

-.332 

(.44) 

- 

• 

- 

.7407 

.7062 

13.333 

1.761 

3.340 

-.330 

- 01506 
(.45) 

.2477 

(1.91) 

-.06981 

(.4«) 

.3895 

.3082 

2.978 

1.761 

3.340 

.184 
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was  a 1.04  percent  sensitivity  in  the  tertiary  labor  force 
for  each  100  VN$  increase  in  real  per  capita  income.  These 
results  were  similar  to  those  reported  by  Moyer  of  1.13 
percent  in  the  United  States  and  1.63  percent  in  Great 
Britain.  However,  it  was  very  difficult  to  compare  these 
results  with  those  reported  by  Kuznets  for  less-developed 
countries  where  there  were  a wide  range  of  results.  The 
Durbin-Watson  statistic  of  .50  indicated  that  there  was 
positive  autocorrelation  in  this  model.  1 

An  Almon  lag  scheme  was  generated  for  the  relationship 
to  determine  the  lag  structure  and  the  channel  effects  of 
per  capita  GNP  to  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
the  tertiary  sector.5 6  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  the 
"best  fit"  structure  was  a third  degree  polynomial  with  a 
three  year  lagged  period.  This  structure  indicated  that  the 
most  significant  effects  of  political  violence  on  the  GNP 
were  contained  in  the  second  year. 

Polynomial  Equation  Measures 

Second  and  third  degree  polynomial  equation  regression 
models  were  developed  for  the  above  relationship  in  order  to 
test  the  non-linearity  conditions  suggested  by  Moyer. ^ It 
was  found  that  the  results  were  significantly  improved  by  a 
larger  degree  polynomial  indicating  that  the  data  had  a non- 
linear structure.  The  second  degree  polynomial  regression 

5See  Figure  1(a). 

6See  Table  18. 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Tertiary  Sector 
(Code  PLFTS101) 

3 Degree 
Polynomial 
3 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr 


Per  Capita  Gross  National  Product 
(1960  Prices)  (Code  PCGNP102) 


i 


(b) 


Dependent  Variable 


Percent  of  the 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Tertiary  Sector 
(Code  PLFTS101) 

4 Degree 
Polynomi al 
4 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


4 Yr 


Independent  Variable 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (Current 

Prices)  (Code  GDPCP103) 


Fig.  1.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector. 
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I TABLE  18 

^tE  OF  ANNUAL  TERTIARY  SECTOR  DEVELOPMENT 

• 

|s  (Shift  Parameters)  Structi 


jts  (Shift  Parameters)  Structural  Changes  (Slope  Changes) 

j|  Coefficient)(T-Ratio)  Per  Capita  GNP  (1960  Prices)  Dummy  Variables 

Inri  DUMMY2  (Code  XPCGNP102)  (Code  YPCGNP102)  Code  ZPGGNP102) 

1-64  196S-72  19SS-60  1961-64  1965-72 


, T-Ratio  F-Ratio 

R“  Bar  F-Ratio  9S%  951 

Confidence  Confidence 


- 

- 

- 

- 

.7789 

.7651 

26.419 

1.753 

3.680 

.443 

• 

- 

- 

- 

.8366 

.8035 

22.210 

1.761 

3.340 

.374 

.50 

53.82 

.002829 

•00S678 

.003764 

.9725 

.9610 

64.843 

1.796 

3.090 

-.005 

.60) 

(4.64) 

(-  59) 

(3.51) 

(2.18) 

t Inc.f  Regression  Statistics  (IEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM-560  computer  system 


csted  by  - . 
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7 

equation  model  improved  the  R Bar  11.40  percent  over  the 

2 

OLS  linear  model,  and  the  R Bar  of  the  third  degree  poly- 
nomial regression  equation  model  was  5.00  percent  higher  than 
the  second  degree  polynomial  regression  equation  model.  The  . 
negative  level  of  the  intercept  in  the  second  degree  model 
improved  to  only  -.037  and  was  positive  in  the  third  degree 
model.  The  T-ratios  were  highly  significant  on  the  inter- 
cept of  both  the  second  and  third  degree  models.  Also,  the 
GNP  independent  variables  had  significant  T-ratios  in  both7 
the  second  and  third  degree  models.  The  second  degree  and 
third  degree  models  improved  with  respect  to  autocorrelation 
conditions  from  positive  conditions  to  the  inconclusive 

range.  There  was  multicollinearity  in  these  models  which  was 

2 3 

unavoidable,  because  the  X and  X data  were  functions  of 
per  capita  GNP.  These  findings  were  consistent  with  Moyer 
who  reported  that  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
the  tertiary  sector  tends  to  level  off  or  turn  down  after 
high  levels  of  per  capita  national  income  are  reached  in  an 
economy. 

Refined  Measures 

The  suggestion  of  Moyer,  Preston,  and  others  that  there 
are  more  precise  measures  of  marketing  development  than  total 
tertiary  sector  employment  and  per  capita  GNP  was  subjected 
to  a test  through  the  use  of  several  multiple  regression 

7 

models.  In  addition  to  GNP  as  an  independent  variable,  the 


7 See  Table  17. 
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GDP  and  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary 
sector  were  included  as  independent  variables  in  a multiple 
regression  model.  Again,  the  dependent  variable  was  the  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  by  the  tertiary  sector. 

The  results  of  this  model  showed  that  the  T-ratios  were  very 
significant  for  all  independent  variables  except  the  percent 
of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector.  The  F-ratio 

was  highly  significant,  indicating  a high  level  of  correla,- 

2 

tion  in  the  model.  The  R Bar  indicated  that  88.26  percent 
of  the  deviation  in  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed 
in  the  tertiary  sector  was  explained  by  these  independent 
variables.  The  presence  of  autocorrelation  in  this  model  was 
in  the  inconclusive  range.  The  intercept  continued  to  be 
highly  significant  and  negative  but  at  a reduced  level  of 
-36.27.  Again,  the  negative  condition  was  attributed  to 
resource  consumption  and  the  corresponding  shrinkage  of 
production  capacity  in  the  economy. 

An  Almon  lag  structure  was  generated  using  the  percent 
of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 

8 

dependent  variable  and  the  GDP  as  the  independent  variable. 
The  "best  fit"  structure  in  this  case  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  for  a four  year  lagged  period.  The  lag  structure 
effect  was  negative  during  the  first  year  and  then  turned 
positive  with  the  greatest  effects  occurring  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  of  the  lagged  period.  This  indicated  that  the 
lagged  effect  of  GDP  was  not  as  immediate  as  the  GNP  which 

^See  Figure  1(b) . 
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occurred  in  the  second  year.  This  was  largely  accounted  for 

by  the  fact  that  GNP  data  included  exports  and  imports  and 

q 

thus  the  effect  was  more  immediate. 

A test  to  determine  if  significant  shift  parameters  had 
become  institutionalized  was  also  conducted.*®  Dummy  vari- 
ables were  included  as  intercept  variables  for  the  three  time 
periods  of  the  study.  The  two  significant  time  periods  were 
"pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  in  the  model  which  / 
included  per  capita  GNP  and  GDP  as  significant  independent 
variables.  The  over-all  correlation  of  the  model  improved  to 
a level  of  highly  significant  at  an  F-ratio  of  59.83  and  the 
R Bar  indicated  that  the  independent  variables  had  explained 
93,74  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable. 

The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  this  model  indicated  that  it 
was  in  the  inconclusive  range.  The  intercept'  continued  to  be 
significant  and  exhibited  less  of  a negative  trena  at  only 
-4.54.  Finally,  the  intercept  was  tested  independently  of 
the  independent  variables,  except  the  intercept  dummy  vari- 
ables, to  determine  if  the  labor  force  data  had  become 
institutionalized  in  any  of  the  time  periods.  The  results 
indicated  that  "insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  were  signifi- 
cant time  periods  for  this  variable  and  that  92.44  percent 
of  the  deviation  in  this  variable  was  attributable  to  these 
two  periods . 


9 

See  Tables  1 and  2,  and  Appendix  B. 
10See  Table  17. 
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As  proposed  by  Preston, the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able was  regressed  against  per  capita  GNP,  GDP,  percent  of 
the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  and  percent  of  the  - 
GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial  sub-sector  in  a series  of 
multiple  regression  models. ^ This  group  of  tests  determined 
whether  or  not  the  significance  of  the  association  between 
tertiary  sub-sector  employment  and  the  corresponding  contri- 
bution of  each  sub-sector  to  GDP  improved  over  the  results 
found  at  the  tertiary  sector  level. 

The  first  model  utilized  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able and  the  corresponding  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by 
the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  independent  variable.  The 
over-all  model  F-ratio  indicating  total  model  correlation 
was  much  lower  than  in  the  tertiary  sector  model  but  was 

significant.  Also,  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by 

2 

this  sector  was  significant.  However,  the  R Bar  of  .2409 
was  low  compared  to  the  tertiary  sector  model.  The  intercept 
improved  to  a positive  condition  of  3.49  and  was  significant. 
The  test  for  autocorrelation  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

An  Almon  lag  structure  was  developed  utilizing  percent 
of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  as  the  most 
potent  independent  variable  from  the  OLS  multiple  regression 
model.  This  was  done  in  order  to  determine  its  channel 
effects  to  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the 

UIbid. 
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12 

commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable.  A fourth 
degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period  produced  the 
"best  fit".  There  was  a slight  effect  in  the  first  year,  no 
effect  in  the  second  year,  a negative  effect  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years,  and  the  large  positive  effect  occurred  in  the 
fifth  year.  These  results  indicated  that  contributions  to 
tertiary  sector  GDP  were  not  realized  in  changes  in  the 
commercial  sub-sector  labor  force  for  five  years.  1 

During  the  next  iteration  of  this  model,  the  per  capita 

GNP,  GDP  and  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary 

sector  were  independent  variables  in  a multiple  regression 
13 

model.  The  results  of  this  model  indicated  that  only  per 
capita  GNP  and  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  ter- 
tiary sector  had  T-ratio  statistics  which  were  significant 
at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  over'-all  model 
correlation  was  highly  significant,  as  indicated  by  an 
F-ratio  of  11.79.  The  R2  Bar  was  .7377.  This  indicated  that 
the  independent  variables  in  the  model  explained  73.77  per- 
cent of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable.  The  next 
model  excluded  the  independent  variables  from  the  previous 
model  which  were  insignificant  and  resulted  in  a slight 
improvement  in  the  T-ratios  for  the  independent  variables 
remaining  (namely,  per  capita  GNP  and  percent  of  the  GDP 
contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector) . There  was  a corre- 
sponding slight  decrease  in  the  over-all  correlation  of  the 

12Sce  Figure  2 (a) . 

13See  Table  17. 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the  ' 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Commercial  Sub- 

(Code  PLFCS105) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5Yr 


"1.25 


Independent  Variable 

Percent  of  GDP  Contributed  by  the 

Tertiary  Sector  (Code  PGDPT104) 


(b) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  o£~tEe 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Commercial  Sub- 

Qnr  1*  n V 

(Code  PLFCS105) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 
3 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


"1.25 


Independent  Variable 
Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed  by 
the  Commercial  Sub-Sector 
(Code  OGDPC106) 


Fig.  2.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector. 
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model.  The  intercept  was  positive  and  highly  significant. 
There  was  an  indication  of  multi-collinearity  between  the 
intercept  and  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  ter- 
tiary sector,  as  reported  by  a simple  correlation  of  -0.83 
in  the  matrix  of  simple  correlations  for  this  model.  This 
was  a marginal  condition  resulting  in  a decision  not  to 

/ 

exclude  the  variable  from  the  model. 

An  Almon  lag  structure  was  developed  in  which  the  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector 
was  the  dependent  variable,  and  the  percent  of  the  GDP  con- 
tributed by  the  commercial  sub-sector  was  the • independent 
variable. ^ A fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a three  year 
lagged  period  produced  the  "best  fit"  structure.  There  was 
very  little  effect  in  the  first  year  and  a negative  effect 
in  the  second  year.  The  most  significant  effect  occurred  in 
the  third  year.  This  indicated  that  contributions  to  the 
commercial  sub-sector  GDP  were  realized  in  changes  in  the 
commercial  sub-sector  labor  force  in  three  years. 

A test  was  also  conducted  to  determine  if  significant 
shift  parameters  had  become  institutionalized  in  the  percent 
of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector.^ 
The  test  revealed  that  only  the  "insurgency"  period  was  sig- 
nificant, along  with  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by 
the  tertiary  sector.  The  correlation  in  the  over-all  model 

■^Sce  Figure  2 (b)  . 

1SSee  Table  17. 
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was  highly  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  22.19. 
The  R^  Bar  of  .7316  indicated  that  73.16  percent  of  the  de- 
viation in  the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by  the 
independent  variables.  The  intercept  was  positive  and  the 
T-ratio  on  the  intercept  was  highly  significant. 

In  order  to  measure  the  development  of  the  essential 
distribution  functions  of  marketing,  it  was  necessary  tox 
further  disaggregate  indicators  in  the  commercial  sub-sector. 
The  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  sub-sector  was  regressed  against  the  percent  of 
the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 
sector in  a simple  regression  model. ^ The  association  be- 
tween these  two  variables  was  less  significant  than  found  in 
the  commercial  sub-sector  and  in  the  total  tertiary  sector. 
The  F-ratio  was  insignificant  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
level  and  the  R Bar  was  relatively  low  at  only  .155.  The 
T-ratio  on  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sub-sector  was  marginally  significant 
at  1.71.  The  intercept  was  positive  and  had  a highly  signi- 
ficant T-ratio  of  51.51.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in 
this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

An  Almon  lag  structure  was  developed  with  the  percent  of 
the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  sub- 
sector as  the  dependent  variable.  The  percent  of  the  GDP 
contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector,  which  was  the  most  potent 
variable  from  the  OLS  multiple  regression  model,  was  used  as 

16 


Ibid. 
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the  independent  variable.  A fourth  degree  polynomial  with  , 1 

a four  year  lagged  period  produced  the  "best  fit"  structure.  } 

There  was  little  to  no  effect  in  the  first  two  years,  a 

significant  negative  effect  in  the  third  year  and  a very 

significant  positive  effect  in  the  fourth  year.  This  indi-  j 

cated  that  contributions  to  the  tertiary  sector  GDP  were  j 

realized  in  changes  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 

- 

sector  labor  force  in  four  years.  / ’ 

In  order  to  test  the  potency  of  explanatory  variables,  • 

the  model  was  reconstituted  and  per  capita  GNP,  GDP,  percent  * 

i 

of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector,  and  percent  \ 

of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial  sub-sector  were  j 

18  ! 

added  as  independent  variables.  The  computation  of  this 

model  revealed  that  only  per  capita  GNP,  percent  of  the  GDP 
contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  and  percent  of  the  GDP 
contributed  by  the  commercial  sub-sector  were  significant 
at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all  correla- 
tion in  this  model  was  very  significant  with  an  F-ratio  of 

2 ' 

13.33,  and  the  R Bar  of  .7062  indicated  that  these  indepen- 
dent variables  explained  70.62  percent  of  the  deviation  in 
the  dependent  variable.  The  intercept  was  positive  and 
highly  significant. 


The  shift  parameters  test  of  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade 
Sub-Sector 
(Code  PLWRT107) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 
4 (Year)  Lagged 
Period 


Independent  Variable 

Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed  by 

the  Tertiary  Sector 

(Code  PGDPT104) 


(b) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the  1.25 

Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the  1 n 
Wholesale  and 
Retail  Trade 
Sub-Sector  .75 

(Code  PLWRT107) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

4 (Year)  Lagged  .25 

Periods 

0 


-.25 


-.5 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr 


Sector  (Code  PC DPMI 08) 


Fig.  3.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector. 


Ill 

19 

showed  that  only  the  "insurgency"  period  was  significant. 

The  over-all  model  was  insignificant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level  based  on  an  F-ratio  of  2.978.  The  intercept  was 
positive  and  highly  significant  at  48.68.  . The  presence  of 
autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

An  Almon  lag  structure  was  developed  in  which  the  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  was  the  dependent  variable,  and  the  percent 

of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  anc^  retail  sub-sector 

20 

was  the  independent  variable.  A fourth  degree  polynomial 
with  a three  year  lagged  period  produced  the  "best  fit" 
structure.  There  was  little,  if  any,  effect  in  the  first  two 
years,  with  the  full  impact  of  the  effect  being  felt  in  the 
third  year.  This  indicated  that  contributions  of  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sub-sector  to  GDP  were  realized  in 
changes  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  labor 
force,  in  three  years. 

Summary 

National  marketing  development  in  South  Vietnam,  as 
measured  by  changes  in  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector,  was  more  closely  associated 
with  the  per  capita  GNP  than  with  GDP.  However,  both  per 
capita  GNP  and  GDP  were  very  significant  explanatory  vari- 
ables. The  "goodness  of  fit"  of  the  second  and  third  degree 
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Ibid. 

See  Figure  3(b) . 
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polynomial  equation  models  confirmed  the  suggestion  of  Moyer 
that  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  had  a tendency  to  level  off  as  higher  levels  of  per 
capita  GNP  were  reached.  The  lag  schemes  showed  that  the 
impact  of  per  capita  GNP  on  the  tertiary  labor  force  had  its 
greatest  effect  in  the  second  year.  The  lag  effect  of  the 
GDP  was  not  as  immediate  and  occurred  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years.  The  use  of  dummy  variables  to  test  for  institutional 
effects  indicated  that  the  "pre-insurgency'\  and  "limited  war" 
periods  were  sensitive  to  per  capita  GNP  and  GDP.  The 
tertiary  labor  force  became  institutionalized  in  the  "insur- 
gency" and  "limited  war"  periods. 

The  disaggregation  of  the  tertiary  sector  into  sub- 
sectors of  employment  and  national  income  resulted  in  a lower 

« 

level  of  significance  of  association  between  sub-sector  vari- 
ables than  variables  at  the  sector  level.  The  significance 
of  the  association  between  commercial  sub-sector  contribu- 
tions to  GDP  and  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
the  commercial  sub-sector  was  weak.  The  percent  of  GDP 
contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  and  per  capita  GNP  were 
the  most  potent  variables  in  explaining  changes  in  the 
commercial  sub-sector  labor  force.  The  lag  structures 
revealed  that  the  impact  of  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  tertiary  sector  was  felt  in  the  fifth  year  in 
the  commercial  sub-sector  labor  force.  In  the  case  of 
commercial  sub-sector  contributions  to  the  GDP,  the  lag 
effect  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  force  appeared  after  only 
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three  years.  Institutional  effects  for  the  commercial  sub- 
sector labor  force  were  found  only  in  the  "insurgency" 
period . 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  the  percent  ■ 
of  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
sub-sector  and  the  contribution  of  that'  sub-sector  to  GDP  was 
marginal.  The  per  capita  GNP,  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed 
by  the  tertiary  sector,  and  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  commercial  sub-sector  were  mor^e  potent  explana- 
tory variables  than  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector.  The  lag  effect  of 
the  tertiary  sector  contributions  to  GDP  impacted  on  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  employment  in  the 
fourth  year.  However,  the  lag  effect  of  the  contributions  of 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  to  'GDP  were 
reflected  in  the  corresponding  sector  employment  in  only 
three  years.  The  shift  parameter  test  in  this  case  showed 
only  the  "insurgency"  period  as  significant. 

On  balance,  one  can  reason  from  this  analysis  that 
national  marketing  did  develop  over  the  eighteen  year 
development  period  of  this  study,  and  that  per  capita  GNP 
and  GDP  were  the  most  potent  explanatory  variables.  Also, 
there  was  a three  to  five  year  lag  effect  in  realizing 
changes  in  these  variables  in  national  marketing  develop- 
ment. The  tertiary  labor  force  became  institutionalized  in 
the  "insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  This  effect  was 
institutionalized  in  the  labor  force  of  the  commercial 
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sub-sector  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  only 
during  the  "insurgency"  period. 

The  Impact  of  Political  Violence  on 
National  Marketing  PevelopmenT 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  national  marketing 
development  in  a less-developed  country  had  not  previously 
been  measured.  The  measurement  of  this  unique  dimension  was 
the  major  objective  of  this  study.  Prior  analyses  of 
national  marketing  development  have  utilize^  mainly  national 
economic  sector  employment  and  income  data.  A few  marketing 
development  studies,  which  focused  on  specific  regions  or 
sectors  in  a country,  have  used  social,  behavioral  or  insti- 
tutional indicators.  This  study  extended  beyond  previous 
work  in  that  it  utilized  indicators  of  political  violence  to 
measure  the  impact  of  this  underlying  dimens i'on  on  national 
marketing  development. 

Employment  Indicators 

In  the  first  model  of  this  series,  the  significance  of 

the  association  between  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 

employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  the  annual  cumulative 

political  violence  events  index  was  verified  by  a T-ratio  of 
21 

3.88.  Also,  the  intercept  was  positive  and  very  signifi- 
cant. The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  highly 

2 

significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  15.04.  The  R Bar 
was  .4846  indicating  that  48.46  percent  of  the  deviation  in 
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See  Table  19. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAI  VIOLENCE  ON  A*j 


Independent 
Dependent  ^"-^Variable(s) 
Variable 

Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

Riots  . 
(Code  501)“ 

Deaths  From 
Political 
Violence 

Armed 

Attacks 

Protest 

Demonstrations 

(T-Ratio) 

(Code  502) 

(Code  504) 

(Code  506) 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 

17.82*  , 

c 

Employed  in  the 
Tertiary  Sector 

(14.07)b 

(Code  PLFTS101) 

15.45 

.2800 

.0001552 

_ 

(15.15) 

(3.14) 

(4.92) 

Per  Capita  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP) 

6,093 

(48.30) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(1960  Prices) 

(Code  PCGNP102) 

5,743 

21.58 

(79.45) 

(3.27) 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 

149,700 

(Current  Prices) 

(2.47) 

(Code  GDPCP103) 

151,700 

(4.27) 

- 

46.58 

(7.00) 

9,670 

(3.80) 

Percent  of  GDP  Contributed 

52.51 

by  the  Tertiary  Sector 

(61.84) 

(Code  PGDPT104) 

SI. 70 
(62.24) 

.09601 

(1.32) 

.00005288 

(2.06) 

- 

- 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the  Commercial 

2.277 

(39.73) 

- 

| 

- 

Sub-Sector 

(Code  PLFCS10S) 

2.228 

(39.42) 

-.000004925 

(2.15) 

- 

- 

Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed 

11.73 

by  the  Commercial  Sub-Sector 

(S. 73) 

(Code  0GDPC106) 

9.281 

(5.00) 

- 

- 

.0005716 

(1.76) 

.2155 

(2.52) 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade  Sub-Sector 

2.211 

(44.72) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(Code  PLWRT107) 

2.155 

(45.68) 

- 

-.000005390 

(2.82) 

- 

- 

Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed 
by  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 

7.223 

(S.43) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Trade  Sub-Sector 

(Code  PGDPM108) 

5.483 

(4.75) 

“ 

.00005293 

(2.61) 

.1470 

(2.77) 

Gove 

Saw 

(Cod 
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SOURCE: 


computer  system 


Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing 


& 

The  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

^The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

The  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  md 
Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application.  j 
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TABLE  19 

VIOLENCE  ON  ANNUAL  MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT 


fotest 
Btrations 
Be  S06) 


Government 
Sanctions 
(Code  S19) 


Cumulative 
Political  Violence 
Events  Index 
(Code  ACPVIND) 


R2  Bar 


T-Ratio  T-Ratio 
F-Ratio  95?  951 

Confidence  Confidence 


.0001327 

(3.88) 


15.043 


16.444 


9.619 

(4.69) 


-5,143 

(3.36) 


.002523 

(1.25) 


.006660 

(1.95) 


4.157 

(2.54) 


.00004517 

(1.97) 


.000002722 

(1.76) 


.0001050 

(1.90) 


-.000002957 

(2.21) 


22.692 


17.364 


.002834 

(1.68) 


.00008445 

(2.35) 


3.984  1.753 


5.522  1.746 


3.680  .292 


4.490  .546 


6.795  1.753 


3.680  .255 


essed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM-360 


ncluded  in  the  model  are  indicated  by 
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the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by  the  independent 
variable.  The  test  for  autocorre.  tion  in  this  model  was 
near  the  inconclusive  range.  The  model  was  reconstructed 
utilizing  the  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  as 
independent  variables.  Two  of  these  variables,  riots  and 
deaths  from  political  violence,  were  significant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all  correlation  improved 
in  this  model  with  an  F-ratio  of  16.44  and  an  R Bar  of 
.6672.  Again,  the  intercept  was  positive  a^nd  very  signifi- 
cant. The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range.  These  tests  showed  a positive  signifi- 
cance between  increases  in  the  tertiary  sector  labor  force 
and  these  indicators  of  political  violence. 

Two  Almon  lag  structures  were  developed  in  which  the 

percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector 

was  the  dependent  variable.  The  annual  cumulative  political 

22  23 

violence  events  index  and  riots  were  used  alternately  as 
the  independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  lag  structure  for 
the  first  model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five 
year  lagged  period.  There  was  a slight  effect  in  the  first 
year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  and  a slight  negative 
effect  in  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The  significant  effect 
was  in  the  fifth  year.  This  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was 
realized  in  changes  in  the  tertiary  sector  labor  force  in 

^ See  Figure  4 (a)  . 

^See  Figure  4 (b)  . 
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(a) 


Fig.  4.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector. 
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five  years.  The  "best  fit"  of  the  second  lag  structure  was  a 
third  degree  polynomial  with  a four  year  lagged  period. 

There  was  a positive  intercept  and  a slight  effect  in  the 
first  year  and  a minimum  effect  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  The  major  effect  was  in  the  fourth  year.  This 
structure  indicated  that  the  impact  of  riots  on  tertiary 
sector  labor  force  was  realized  in  four  years. 

The  next  model  used  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able, and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  and  the  five  basic  indicators  of  political  violence  as 
the  independent  variables.2^  The  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  significant  with  a T-ratio  of  1.76, 
but  the  over-all  model  correlation  was  marginal  as  reflected 
by  an  insignificant  F-ratio  of  3.09  and  an  R 'Bar  of  .1620. 
The  intercept  was  positive  and  highly  significant.  The  pre- 
sence of  autocorrelation  conditions  was  in  the  inconclusive 
range.  In  the  model  utilizing  the  five  basic  political 
violence  variables,  only  one  variable,  deaths  from  political 
violence,  was  significant.  Again,  the  over-all  model  corre- 
lation was  not  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of 
2 

2.32S  and  an  R Bar  of  .1889.  Also,  autocorrelation  condi- 
tions were  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Two  Almon  lag  structures  were  also  developed  for  the 
commercial  sub-sector  which  used  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent 

24 


See  Table  19. 
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variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index^  and  deaths  from  political  violence^  alternately  as 
the  independent  variables.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the 
first  model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year 
lagged  period.  There  was  little,  if  any,  impact  in  this 
model  until  the  fifth  year.  This  indicated  that  the  impact 
of  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was 
not  significant  until  the  fifth  year.  The  "best  fit"  struc- 
ture for  the  second  model  was  also  a fourth  degree  polynomial 
with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a slight  effect  in 
the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  a slight  nega- 
tive effect  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  a significant 
positive  effect  in  the  fifth  year. 

Two  multiple  regression  models  were  also  constructed 
using  the  percent  of  the  wholesale  and  retail'  trade  sub- 
sector as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  five  basic  political 

violence  indicators  alternately  as  the  independent  vari- 
27 

ables.  The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  model  was  significant  with  a T-ratio  of  2.21  and  the 
intercept  was  positive  and  highly  significant.  The  over-all 
model  was  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  4.90 
and  an  R Bar  of  .2346.  Autocorrelation  in  this  model  was 
in  the  inconclusive  range.  In  the  model  utilizing  the  five 

25See  Figure  5(a) . 

2^See  Figure  5(b). 

27See  Table  19. 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the  1.25 
Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Commercial  Sub- 

Cpp  "t”  OT* 

(Code  PLFCS105) 


1 Yr 


4 Degree 
Polynomial 
'5  (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1.0 


.75 

.5 

.25 

0 

•.25 

-.5 


>1- 


. v 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


4 Yr 


5 Yr 


Independent  Variable 

Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 

Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  5.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  commercial  sub-sector. 
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basic  indicators  of  political  violence,  only  the  deaths  from 

political  violence  variable  was  significant  at  the  95  percent 

confidence  level.  The  government  sanctions  variable  was 

marginally  significant  with  a T-ratio  of  1.68  (1.753  was 

required  for  significance) . The  over-all  correlation  of  this 

2 

model  was  significant  with  an  F-rgtio  of  3.98  and  the  R Bar 
was  .3061.  Autocorrelatiov-.condi.tions  in  the  model  were  in 

the  inconclusive  range.  •• 

>V 

Two  Almon  lag  structiW-  wc^e  developed  using  the  per- 

cent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 

trade  sub-sector  as  the  dependent, variable.  The  annual 

28 

cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  deaths  from 
political  violence  were  used  as  the  independent  variable. 
The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  The  model  using 
the  annual  cumulative  politic^)  violence  events  index  showed 
some  impact  in  the  first  ycax , Tio  impact  in  the  second  year, 
slight  negative  impact  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and 
significant  impact  in  the  fifth  y6ar.  This  indicated  that 
the  impact  of  the  annual. cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  was  not  significant  until  the  fifth  year.  The 
second  model  using  deaths  from  political  violence  as  the 
independent  variable  showed  a slight  effect  in  the  first 
year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  slight  negative  effect 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  a positive  significant 

^See  Figure  6(a). 

JSce  Figure  6(b). 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 
Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


(Code  DFMPV502) 


Pig.  6.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector. 
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effect  in  the  fifth  year.  This  again  indicated  that  the 
impact  of  deaths  from  political  violence  was  not  significant 
until  the  fifth  year. 

National  Income  Indicators 

The  association  between  tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector 
contributions  to  the  GDP  and  indicators  of  political  violence 

v-:.  *-■ 

was  also  important  in  measui  j.vg  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  marketing  development. 

The  first  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 
percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 

VI  >* 

dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  The 

intercept  in  this  model  was  positive  and  highly  significant. 

Also,  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 

30 

was  significant  as  indicated  by  a T-ratio  of  1.97.  However, 

■>*  *.  V 

the  over-all  model  correlation  yris  .insignificant  and  the  test 
for  autocorrelation  was  in  the  inconclusive  range.  In  the 
model  employing  the  basic  political  violence  indicators,  only 
the  deaths  from  political  violence  variable  was  significant. 
The  intercept  of  this  model  was  positive  and  highly  signifi- 
cant. Again,  the  over-all  model's  correlation  was  insignifi- 
cant. The  test  for  autocorrelation  was  in  the  inconclusive 
range . 

Two  Almon  lag  structures  were  developed  using  the  per- 
cent of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 
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See  Table  19. 
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dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

violence  events  index  and  deaths  from  political  violence  were 

31 

alternately  used  as  the  independent  variable.  The  "best 
fit"  structure  for  the  first  model  was  a fourth  degree  poly- 
nomial with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a slight 
effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  a 
slight  effect  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  significant 
effect  in  the  fifth  year.  This  indicated  that  the  impact  of 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  not 
reflected  in  changes  in  the  tertiary  sector  contributions  to 
GDP  until  the  fifth  year.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the 
second  model  was  also  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five 
year  lagged  period.  This  lag  structure  exhibited  the  same 
character  as  the  first  model,  indicating  that  the  impact  of 
deaths  from  political  violence  was  not  reflected  in  the 
tertiary  sector  contributions  to  the  GDP  until  the  fifth 
year. 

The  association  between  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence  continued  to  be  significant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level.  The  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  exhibited  a T-ratio  of  1.90  and  the 
intercept  of  this  model  was  positive  and  significant. 

However,  the  over-all  correlation  of  this  model  was  not 
significant  and  there  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  the 

3^See  Figure  7(a)  and  7(b). 

32Sec  Table  19. 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Tertiary  Sector 
(Code  PGDPT104) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


(b) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Tertiary  Sector 
(Code  PGDP104) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


Deaths  from  Political  Violence 
(Code  DFMPV502) 


Fig.  7.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  GDP  contributed  by 
the  tertiary  sector. 
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model.  In  the  model  containing  separate  political  violence 
indicators,  the  significant  indicators  were  armed  attacks  and 
protest  demonstrations.  The  over-all  correlation  in  this 
model  was  significant.  The  model  intercept  was  positive  and 
significant.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  this  model  was 
in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Two  Almon  lag  structure-*-  were  also  developed  for  the 

commercial  sub-sector.  The-rif  • v 3nt  of  the  GDP  contributed  by 

the  commercial  sub-sector  w*‘o->.sed  as  the  dependent  variable. 

The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 

protest  demonstrations  were  .pscd  alternately  as  the  indepen- 
33 

dent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the  first 
model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a seven  year  lagged 
period.  There  was  no  effect  in  the  first  year,  a slight 
negative  effect  in  the  second  year,  no  effect  in  the  third 
year,  slight  positive  effeci->-*in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years, 

f v 

negligible  effect  in  the  si^th  year  and  the  significant 
effect  was  in  the  seventh  year.  The  impact  of  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  on  GDP  contribu- 
tions of  the  commercial  sub-sector  was  not  realized  until 
the  seventh  year.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the  second 
model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged 
period.  This  structure  reflected  some  effect  in  the  first 
year  and  a general  dampening  of  the  effect  over  the  remainder 
of  the  lagged  period.  The  lagged  effect  of  protest 


33 


See  Figure  8(a)  and  8(b). 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  8.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  commercial  sub-sector. 
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demonstrations  on  GDP  contributions  of  the  commercial  sub- 
sector was  very  weak. 

The  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  and 

retail  trade  sub-sector  was  regressed  against  the  annual 

cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  resulted  in  a 

34 

significant  association.  The  T-ratio  was  2.35  and  the 
over-all  correlation  of  the  model  was  significant  as  indi- 
cated by  an  F-ratio  of  5.522.  The  model  intercept  was 
positive  and  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 
There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  this  model.  The  model 
utilizing  individual  political  violence  indicators  resulted 
in  armed  attacks  and  protest  demonstrations  as  significant 
variables.  The  over-all  model  was  significant  with  an 
F-ratio  of  6.79  and  an  R Bar  of  .4425.  The  model  intercept 
was  positive  and  significant. 

Following  the  same  scheme,  two  Almon  lag  structures  were 
developed  using  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able. The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 

and  protest  demonstrations  were  used  alternately  as  the 

35 

independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both 
models  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year 
lagged  period.  The  behavior  of  the  first  structure  showed  a 
negative  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second 
year,  a negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in  the 

34Sec  Table  19. 

33Scc  Figure  9(a)  and  9(b). 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  oi  the  1 . 25 
GDP  Contributed 
by  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade 
Sub-Sector 
(Code  PGDPM108) 


1 Yr 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


4 Yr 


5 Yr 


1.0 


4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


.75 

.5 

.25 

0 

-.25 

-.5 


K:  - 


Independent  Variable 

Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 

Events  Index  (Code ‘ ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Dependent  Variable 
Percent  of  the 
GDP  Contributed 
by  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade 
Sub-Sector 
(Code  PGDPM108) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Period 


1 Yr 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


4 Yr 


5 Yr 


'1.25 


1.0 


.75 


.25 


■.25 


-.5 


Independent  Variable 

Protest  Demonstrations  (Code  PRDEM506) 


Fig.  9.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  the  GDP  contri- 
buted by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector. 
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fourth  year  and  a significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  This 
indicated  that  the  impact  of  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  not  reflected  in  the  GDP  contribu- 
tion of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  until  the 
fifth  year.  The  lag  structure  in  the  second  model  showed 
some  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  and 
third  years  and  slight  effects  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  The  significance  of  the  impact  of  protest  demonstra- 
tions on  the  dependent  variable  was  weak. 

The  per  capita  GNP  and  the  GDP  were  regressed  against 
the  indicators  of  political  violence  to  determine  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  impact  on  economic  growth. 

The  GNP  as  the  dependent  variable  was  first  regressed  in 
a model  utilizing  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 

7 /: 

events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  The  intercept 
of  this  model  was  positive  and  highly  significant.  The 
T-ratio  on  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  was  also  significant  at  1.95.  The  correlation  in  the 
over-all  model  was  insignificant  and  the  R Bar  was  low  at 
.1928.  There  was  also  positive  autocorrelation  in  this 
model.  The  significance  of  the  association  between  per 
capita  GNP  and  the  individual  political  violence  indicators 
was  much  stronger  as  exemplified  by  a T-ratio  for  riots  of 
3.27  and  government  sanctions  of  4.69.  Also,  the  over-all 
correlation  of  this  model  was  highly  significant  with  an 

36Seo  Table  19. 

37 


Ibid. 
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F-ratio  of  22.69.  The  Bar  was  .7361  indicating  that  73.61 
percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable  was 
explained  by  riots  and  government  sanctions.  The  intercept 
was  also  positive  and  highly  significant.  The  test  for  auto-  . 
correlation  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Two  Almon  lag  structures  were  developed  for  this  indi- 
cator of  economic  growth.  ' Per  capita  GNP  was  used  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

violence  events  index  and  government  sanctions  were  used 

38 

alternately  as  the  independent  variable.  The  "best  fit" 
structure  for  the  first  model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial 
with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a slight  effect  in 
the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year  and  a slight 
negative  effect  in  the  third  and  fourth  years,  and  the  signi- 
ficant impact  was  in  the  fifth  year.  This  me'ant  that  the 
impact  of  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  was  not  reflected  in  per  capita  GNP  until  the  fifth 
year.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the  second  model  was  a 
third  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period. 

There  was  a decreasing  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in 
the  second  through  the  fourth  years  and  a slight  effect  in 
the  fifth  year.  The  significance  of  the  impact  of  government 
sanctions  on  the  per  capita  GNP  was  weak. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  GDP  and  the 
impact  of  political  violence  was  also  measured.  The  model 
utilizing  GDP  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual 

38 


See  Figure  10(a)  and  10(b). 
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(a) 


Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 
. Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  10.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  Gross  National 
Product  (1960  constant  prices) . 
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cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
39 

variable  was  reflected  in. a T-ratio  of  2.45.  Also,  the 
intercept  in  this  model  was  positive  and  significant.  The 
over-all  model  was  significant  and  the  R Bar  was  .2874. 

There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  this  model.  The  model 
utilizing  individual  political  violence  indicators  as  the 
independent  variables  conriT>.My  improved  the  significance 
of  the  association  between  '■*-{  .variables  and  the  GDP.  The 
significant  variables  in  rtbN  iodel  were  armed  attacks,  pro- 
test demonstrations,  and  government  sanctions.  The  correla- 

2 

tion  in  the  over-all  model  r;wos.  very  .significant  and  the  R 
Bar  was  . 7882  indicating  tha'i  78.82  percent  of  the  deviation 
in  the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by  these  independent 
variables . 

Two  Almon  lag  structures  were  developed  for  the  domestic 
indicator  of  economic  grow.!:..-.  The  GDP  was  used  as  the  depen- 
dent variable  and  alternate^/  “the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  armed  attacks  were  used  as  the 
independent  variable. ^ The  "best  fit"  structure  for  the 
first  model  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a seven  year 
lagged  period.  There  was  a slight  effect  in  the  first  year, 
no  effect  in  the  second  and  third  years,  a significant 
increasing  effect  during  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
and  a significant  decreasing  effect  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  years..  This  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the  annual 

39Sec  Table  19. 

^9See  Figure  11(a)  and  11(b). 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr  6 Yr  7 Yr 


(b) 


Independent  Variable 
Armed  Attacks  (Code  (\RATK504) 


Fig.  11.  Lag  structures  of  Gross  Domestic  Product 
(current  prices) . 
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cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  realized 
during  the  third  through  t*he  fifth  years.  The  "best  fit" 
structure  for  the  second  mn.del  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial 
with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  no  effect  until 
the  fifth  year,  which  indicated  that  the  impact  of  armed 
attacks  on  GDP  was  not  realized  until  the  fifth  year. 

*\  ' -// 

Institutional  Effects  and 
Structural  Changes  '■  ■ 

i.  - - 

Intercept  and  slope  v\.‘ j variables  were  generated  to 
aid  in  determining  if  shi  J>  parameters  were  present  and  had 
become  institutionalized  in ,:H- a.  data.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  determine  if  structural  "changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
independent  political  violence  variables. 

Employment  Models 

The  first  model  us  in.*;,  “dummy  variables  was  constructed 
with  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  which 
represented  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  in  the  three  political  violence  time  periods  as  the 
independent  variables.  Dummy  intercept  variables  were  used 
to  provide  separation  of  the  three  important  political 
violence  time  periods. ^ In  this  first  model,  all  the  inter- 
cepts were  positive  and  significant.  The  intercept  dummies 
were  very  significant  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and 
"limited  v.''r"  periods  as  reflected  in  T-ratios  of  16.18  and 
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See  Table  20. 
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Dependent 

Variable 


Independent 

sVarlableCs) 


Institution*!  Effects  (Shift  Parameters)® 
Intercept  (Regression  Coefficient)(T-R*tio) 


Structun!  Chtnges  (Slope  Changes) 


TABLE  20 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON*  ANNUAL  MARKETING  DEf| 


„ 


Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the 
Tertiary  Sector 

(Code  PLFTS101) 

Per  Capita  Gross  National 
Product  (GNP) 

(1960  Prices) 

(Code  PCGNP102) 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 
(Current  Prices) 


(Code  GDPCP10S) 

Percent  of  the  GDP 
Contributed  by  the 
Tertiary  Sector 

(Code  PGDPT104) 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Farce 
Eaployed  in  the  Coaaercial 
Sub-Sector 

(Code  PLFCS10S) 

Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed 
by  the  Commercial  Sub-Sector 


DUMHYOd 

19SS-60 

DUMMY 1 
1961-64 

DUMMY 2 
1965-72 

15.10*  v 

11.72 

28.49 

(16.1$)° 

(2.69) 

(40.62) 

15.10 

16.11 

30.08 

(17.55) 

(5.94) 

(26.29) 

S ,654 

4.790 

6.918 

(45. $5) 

(7.24) 

(36.95) 

5,654 

5.995 

6.445 

(55.65) 

(57. 8S) 

(59.90) 

, 

467.500 

(5.50) 

* 

427,400 

(4.58) 

$0.45 

S0.5S 

SS.82 

(21.52) 

W.l.) 

(45. SO) 

50.66 

■50.55 

55.82 

<21. *7} 

^28.90) 

(45.14) 

2. .57 

2.475 

2.218 

(25.^ n 

(21. $5) 

(15. S5) 

2.167 

2.475 

2.216 

(25.05) 

(21.48) 

(15.36) 

21.57 

19.67 

20.41 

(17.00) 

(21.14) 

(51.02) 

21.16 

19.67 

20.41 

(20. SO) 

(22.15) 

(32.46) 

2.155 

2.575 

2.124 

(26.09) 

(25.71) 

<17.'8) 

2.155 

2.575 

2.117 

(25.92) 

(25.56) 

(16.78) 

10.95 

11.55 

14.82 

(16.54) 

(15.99) 

(14.72) 

10.95 

11.55 

13.82 

(16. 9S) 

(14.55) 

(11. IS) 

(Code  DGDPC106) 

Percent  of  the  Labor  Force 
Employed  in  the  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Trade  Sub-Sector 

(Code  PLWRT107) 

Percent  of  the  GDP  Contributed 
hy  the  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade  Sub-Sector 

(Code  PCDPHIOI) 


SOlfJCE:  Dependant  and  Independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  ben  processed  utilizing  leasco  Response,  Inc.,  ^8re»sion,St,tl,tics.[l^iTATJ.  software  computer  package  in  an  I BN.  Ml 
*The  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  In  the  regression  model. 
bIhe  T-Ratio  Is  reported  for  each  variable  In  tho  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  -best  fit”  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  rot  included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by  • . 

^Variables  hav*  been  coded  for  ease  In  computer  application. 

•intercept  du»y  variables  havo  been  generated  to  detect  shift  parameters  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 
fSlope  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  dated  slope  changes  between  the  three  tine  periods  of  the  study. 
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TABLE  20 


f POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  ANMKL  MARKETING  DEVELOPMENT 


%»  (Code  SOI) 

RHYI  ADUMKY2 
B-64  1065*72 

Protest  Deeonstraticns  (Code  506) 

PDUMMY0  ? WJMMY 1 P DUMMY 2 
J 955- 60  1961*64  1965*72 

Covernaent  Sanctions 

G DUMMY 0 C DUMMY 1 
1955*60  1961*64 

(Code  51?) 

C DUMMY  2 
1965*72 

Cumulative  Political  Violence  Events  Index 
(Code  CPVIVD) 

20DUMMY0  2IDUMMY1  22DUMMY2 
1955*60  1961*64  1965*72 

R2 

R2  Bar 

FiRatio 

T*Ratio 

951 

Confidence 

f.Ratlo 

9SI 

Confidence 

RH0 

Durbin- 

Watson 

- 

• 

• 

• 

.001353 

0*79) 

• 

.9429 

.9307 

S3. 69$ 

1.771 

3.180 

-.012 

2.077 

'r 

* 

.08681 
(2. OS) 

• .02695 
(1.69) 

• 

• 

• 9S52 

- 9 4 1 S 

51.217 

1.782 

3.110 

-.SS2 

3.247 

- 

' 

.2646 

(2*30) 

-.003364 

(1*22) 

.8075 

.7482 

10.066 

1.782 

3.110 

.512 

.978 

r 

* 

$.$17 

(2.14) 

• 

' 

.85*2 

.81S7 

14.641 

1.782 

3.110 

-.205 

1.987 

l 

• 

.3143 

(.1*) 

.473$ 

.4409 

10.529 

1.753 

3.680 

.857 

.470 

- 

$.550 

(3.10) 

-.006401 

(5-40) 

■ 

.$927 

.8691 

35.077 

1.771 

3.180 

.555 

.m 

■ 

.003106 

(1.37) 

.3934 

.2634 

2.108 

1.771 

3.180 

.130 

1.888 

5 

• 

■ 

- 

.3836 

.2516 

2.023 

1.771 

3.180 

.137 

1.890 

t 

■ 

• 

■ 

-.000002117 

(1.01) 

.3918 

.2615 

2.094 

1.771 

3.180 

.23$ 

1.64? 

• 

• 

• 

.3886 

.2576 

2.065 

1.771 

3.180 

.242 

1.641 

L 

■ 

.001355 

(1.12) 

• 

.376$ 

.2432 

1.965 

1.771 

3.180 

.111 

1.875 

\ 

•9.246 

(1.6$) 

• 

* 

.4748 

.3132 

2.169 

1.782 

3.110 

.125 

1.746 

% 

• 

* 

-.000001996 

(1.09) 

.4330 

.3115 

2.482 

1.771 

3.180 

.160 

1.759 

* 

- 

- 

.4258 

.3027 

2.410 

1.771 

3.180 

.171 

1.734 

f 

■ 

■ 

•.000001637 

(.SS) 

.5817 

.4921 

4.S20 

1.771 

3.180 

.234 

1.416 

f 

U- 

.0000794? 

(1.01) 

* 

• 

• 

.6020 

.5167 

4.915 

1.771 

3.180 

- 

.04$ 

1.193 

MAT)  software  cosputer  package  In  an  IM-560  computer  »y$te*. 
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40.62,  respectively.  The  T-ratio  of  1.79  for  the  annual 

cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  significant 

only  in  the  "insurgency"  period.  The  over-all  correlation 

in  the  model  was  very  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio 

of  53.69.  An  R2  Bar  for  the  model  of  .9307  indicated  that 

93.07  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable  was 

explained  by  the  independent  variables.  This  was  higher 
2 

than  the  R Bar  of  .6847  which  was -reported  for  the  basic 

4 2 

marketing  development  model.  This  model  was  free  of  auto- 
correlation conditions.  However,  there  was  a multicolli- 
nearity  condition  existing  between  the  intercept  of  the  "pre- 
insurgency" period  and  the  intercept  of  the  "limited  war" 

2 

period  which  accounted  to  some  degree  for  the  high  R Bar 
reported  for  the  model. 

The  next  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 
percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  as 
the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  for  the  five  basic 
independent  political  violence  variables  as  the  independent 
variables.  Dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  to  separate 
the  three  time  periods. The  intercepts  in  this  model  were 
all  positive  and  significant.  During  the  "pre-insurgency" 
and  "limited  v.'ar"  periods  the  intercepts  were  very  signifi- 
cant as  indicated  by  T-ratios  of  17.55  and  26.29,  respec- 
tively. The  only  significant  independent  variable  is 
government  sanctions  during  the  "insurgency"  period,  ?or 

42See  Table  19. 

43 


See  Table  20. 
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which  a T-ratio  of  2.05  was  reported.  There  was  a structural 
shift  in  the  significant  independent  variables  from  riots  and 
deaths  from  political  violence  in  the  corresponding  basic 
marketing  development  model44  to  government  sanctions  during 
the  "insurgency"  period  in  this  model.  The  over-all  correla- 
tion in  the  model  was  very  significant  as  indicated  by  an 
F-ratio  of  51.21.  The  Bar  for  the  model  was  .9415  indi- 
cating that  94.15  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent 
variable  was  explained  by  the  independent  variable.  This  was 

, 2 

higher  than  the  R Bar  of  .8826  which  was  reported  for  the 

basic  marketing  development  model.  This  model  was  free  of 

autocorrelation  conditions.  However,  there  was  a multi- 

collinearity  condition  existing  between  the  intercept  of  the 

"pre-insurgency"  period  and  the  intercept  of  the  "limited 

war"  period.  This  condition  also  obtains  between  these 

intercepts  and  government  sanctions  during  the  "insurgency" 

period.  The  multicollinearity  in  the  model  may  account  for 
2 

the  high  R Bar  results  obtained. 

The  next  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 
percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub- 
sector as  the  dependent  variable.  Dummy  variables  were 
created  for  the  intercept  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

violence  events  index  in  the  three  political  violence  time 

4 5 

periods  as  the  independent  variables.  The  intercept  was 
positive  and  very  significant  in  each  time  period.  However, 

44See  Table  19. 

45 
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the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was 

insignificant  in  the  three  time  periods.  A T-ratio  of  1.01 

was  reported  for  this  index  during  the  "limited  war"  period 

which  was  significant  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level. 

Also,  the  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  insignificant 

2 

at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  R Bar  for  the  model 

2 

was  .2615  which  was  higher  than  the  R Bar  of  .1620  reported 

in  the  basic  marketing  development- model . Autocorrelation 

conditions  in  this  model  were  in  the  inconclusive  range  which 

46 

was  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

Also,  a model  which  used  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able and  dummy  variables  which  represented  the  five  basic 
political  violence  indicators  as  independent  variables,  was 
constructed.  Dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  in  the 
model  to  provide  separation  of  the  three  important  political 

i M 

violence  time  periods.  The  intercepts  of  this  model  were 

all  positive  and  very  significant.  However,  there  were  no 

significant  independent  political  violence,  variables.  Deaths 

from  political  violence  reported  a T-ratio  of  .97  during  the 

"limited  war"  period  which  was  significant  at  the  85  percent 

confidence  level.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was 

2 

insignificant.  The  R Bar  for  the  model  was  .2576,  which  was 

2 

slightly  higher  than  the  R Bar  of  .1889  reported  for  the 
corresponding  basic  marketing  development  model. 

46See  Table  19. 
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Autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range 

which  was  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development 

, . 48 
model . 

The  last  set  of  models  in  this  series,  which  was  de- 
signed to  measure  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  employ- 
ment indicators  of  marketing  development,  was  constructed 
using  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Dummy  variables  which  represented  tha  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  were  independent  variables  in 
the  model.  Also,  dummy  variables  were  generated  to  represent 
the  intercept  in  each  of  the  three  political  violence  time 
periods.  The  intercepts  were  positive  and  very  significant 
in  each  time  period.  However,  the  annual  cumulative  politi- 
cal violence  events  index  was  insignificant  in  the  three  time 
periods.  A T-ratio  of  1.09  was  reported  for  this  index 
during  the  "limited  war"  political  violence  period  which  was 
significant  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all 
correlation  in  the  model  was  insignificant  at  the  95  percent 
confidence  level.  The  R Bar  for  the  model  was  .3115  which 
indicated  that  31.15  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  depen- 
dent variable  was  explained  by  the  independent  variables. 

This  was  higher  than  the  R Bar  of  .2346  which  was  reported 
for  the  basic  marketing  development  model. ^ Autocorrelation 

' 'See  Table  19. 

<19Sue  Table  20. 
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conditions  in  this  model  were  in  the  inconclusive  range  which 

was  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. ^ 

The  last  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 

percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and 

retail  trade  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy 

variables  which  represented  the  five  basic  political  violence 

variables  as  the  independent  variables.  Dummy  intercept 

variables  were  also  used  to  separate  the  three  time 
52 

periods.  The  intercepts  in  this  model  were  all  positive 

and  very  significant.  There  were  no  significant  political 

violence  variables.  Deaths  from  political  violence  during 

the  "limited  war"  period  reported  a T-ratio  of  1.01  which  was 

significant  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all 

2 

correlation  in  the  model  was  insignificant.  The  R Bar  of 

2 

the  model  was  .3027  which  was  slightly  lower  than  the  R Bar 

of  .3061  reported  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

This  difference  was  partially  due  to  adjustments  made  for  the 

degrees  of  freedom  in  the  models.  Again,  autocorrelation  in 

this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range  which  was  the  case 

53 

in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

National  Income  Models 

The  contributions  to  GDP  by  the  tertiary  sector  and  its 
commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sectors  were 


51See  Table  19. 

52Seo  Table  20. 
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measures  of  marketing  development.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  on  these  indicators  of  marketing  development  were 
next  evaluated.  The  scheme  of  moving  from  an  analysis  of  the 
tertiary  sector  to  its  sub-sectors  as  outlined  above  was 
followed. 

The  first  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 

percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 

dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  which  represented  the 

annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 

independent  variables.  Also,  dummy  intercept  variables  were 

used  to  separate  the  three  political  violence  time  periods  in 

the  study.54  The  intercepts  were  all  positive  and  highly 

significant  in  this  model.  However,  the  annual  cumulative 

political  violence  events  index  was  insignificant  in  any  of 

the  three  time  periods.  There  was  a T-ratio  of  1.37  reported 

for  this  index  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  time  period,  which  was 

significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all 

? 

correlation  in  the  model  was  insignificant.  The  R Bar  of 

2 

",he  model  was  .2634  which  was  an  improvement  over  the  R Bar 

55 

of  .1952  reported  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 
Autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range 
which  was  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development 
model . 5^ 


54See  Table  20. 

55See  Table  19. 
56 
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A companion  to  the  above  model  was  constructed  using  the 
percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  representing  the  five 
basic  political  violence  indicators  as  the  independent  vari- 
ables. Also,  intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  to  separate 
the  political  violence  time  periods.  The  intercepts  were 
all  positive  and  very  significant.  There  were  no  significant 
independent  political  violence  variables  in  the  model. 

Deaths  from  political  violence  during  the  "pre-insurgency" 
period  reported  a T-ratio  of  1.28  which  was  significant  at 
the  85  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all  correlation  in 
the  model  was  not  significant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model  was 
.2516  which  was  slightly  higher  than  the  R2  Bar  of  .2328 
reported  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model.  Auto- 
correlation in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range  which 

C Q 

was  also  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

The  first  model  in  the  next  pair  of  models  was  con- 
structed using  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the 
commercial  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy 
variables  which  represented  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variables.  Dummy 

intercept  variables  were  also  used  to  separate  the  three 
59 

time  periods.  All  of  the  intercepts  were  positive  and 
very  significant  in  this  model.  The  annual  cumulative 

57See  Table  20. 

58See  Table  19. 

59See  Table  20. 
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political  violence  events  index  was  insignificant  in  all  of  the 
time  periods.  There  was  a T-ratio  of  1.12  reported  for  this 
index  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  time  period,  which  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  85  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all  corre- 

2 

lation  in  this  model  was  insignificant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model 

2 

was  .2432  which  was  an  improvement  over  the  R Bar  of  .1840 

reported  in  the  correspond?^ >’ b '.xlc  marketing  development 

model.  The  autocorrelatiojvl'-yf-h  s.ion  in  this  model  improved 

» ;*  ;**• 

to  the  inconclusive  range  vvYJ:' as  positive  autocorrelation  in 
the  basic  marketing  development  model. 66 

The  second  model  in  thi- pa5  r of  models  was  constructed 
using  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial 
sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables 
which  represented  the  five  basic  political  violence  indica- 
tors as  the  independent  variables.  Dummy  intercept  variables 
were  also  used  to  separate  the  three  time  periods.61  All  of 
the  intercepts  were  positive  add  very  significant.  The  only 
significant  independent  political  violence  variable  was 
armed  attacks  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  period.  Also, 
protest  demonstrations  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  period 
were  marginally  significant.  There  were  structural  shifts 
between  the  significant  independent  variables  in  this  model 
and  those  found  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model.  In 
this  model,  protest  demonstrations  were  only  marginally 
significant  while  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model 

60See  Tables  19  and  20. 

61 
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they  were  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Armed  attacks  were  at  approximately  the  same  level  of  signi- 

62 

ficance  in  both  models.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the 

2 

model  was  not  significant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model  was  .3132  ■ 

2 

which  was  slightly  less  than  the  R Bar  of  .3337  which  was 
reported  for  the  basic  marketing  development  model.  Auto- 
correlation in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range  which 

6 3 

was  also  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

The  last  pair  of  modt Is  in  this  series  addressed  the 
contributions  to  GDP  made  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
sub-sector  and  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  this  sub- 
sector. The  first  model  was  constructed  using  the  percent  of 
the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 
sector as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  which 
represented  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  as  the  independent  variables.  Dummy  intercept  vari- 
ables were  also  used  to  separate  the  three  time  periods  under 
analysis. ^ The  intercepts  were  all  positive  and  very  signi- 
ficant. The  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was 
insignificant  during  the  three  time  periods.  There  was  a 
very  low  T-ratio  of  .58  reported  for  this  index  during  the 

"limited  war"  period.  However,  the  over-all  correlation  in 

2 

the  model  was  significant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model  was  .4921 

2 

as  compared  to  an  R Bar  of  .2566  reported  in  the  basic 

^See  Tables  19  and  20. 

63Sce  Table  19. 

64 
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marketing  development  model.  Much  of  the  significance  in 
this  model  was  taken  up  in  the  intercept  variables.  The 
autocorrelation  in  this  model  improved  to  the  inconclusive 
range  versus  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  basic  marketing 
development  model. ^ 

The  last  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 
percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  vari- 
ables which  represented  the  five  basic  political  violence 
variables  as  the  independent  variables  in  the  model.  Also, 
dummy  variables  were  used  for  the  intercepts  in  the  model. ^ 
The  intercepts  in  the  model  were  positive  and  very  signifi- 
cant. There  were  no  significant  political  violence  variables 
in  this  model.  Armed  attacks  in  the  "limited  war"  period 
were  marginally  significant  at  the  95  percent'  confidence 
level.  However,  the  T-ratio  of  1.01  reported  for  this  vari- 
able was  significant  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level. 

There  were  structural  shifts  between  the  significant  indepen- 
dent variables  in  this  model  and  those  reported  in  the  basic 
marketing  development  model.  In  this  model,  only  armed 
attacks  were  marginally  significant  during  the  "limited  war" 
period.  In  the  basic  marketing  development  model  both  armed 

f\  7 

attacks  and  protest  demonstrations  were  clearly  significant. 
The  over-all  correlation  of  the  model  was  significant,  and 

65See  Tables  19  and  20. 

6CSee  Table  20. 
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? 2 
the  R Bar  of  .5167  was  higher  than  the  R Bar  of  .4425 

reported  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model.  Auto- 
correlation was  in  the  inconclusive  range  in  this  model  which 
was  the  case  in  the  basic  marketing  development  model. 

The  effects  of  the  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy 
variables  in  multiple  regression  models  which  used  per  capita 
GNP  and  GDP  measures  of  national  income  were  also  reported. 

In  the  per  capita  GNP  model  which  used  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable, 
the  intercepts  during  the  three  political  violence  time 
periods  were  all  positive  and  very  significant.  The  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  variable  was 
significant  during  the  "insurgency"  period  and  marginally 
significant  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  over-all 
correlation  in  the  model  was  significant  as  indicated  by  an 
F-ratio  of  10.06.  The  R^  Bar  for  the  model  was  .7482. 
Autocorrelation  in  the  model  was  in  the  indeterminate  range. 
When  the  five  basic  political  violence  variables  were  used  in 
the  next  iteration  of  this  model , the  intercepts  remained 
positive  and  very  significant.  The  significant  explanatory 
variables  in  this  model  were  riots  during  the  "insurgency" 
period  and  government  sanctions  during  the  "limited  war" 

period.  The  over-all  correlation  in  this  model  was  very 

2 

significant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model  was  .8157.  Autocorre- 
lation in  the  model  was  again  in  the  indeterminate  range. 

A model  was  constructed  using  the  GDP  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  dummy  variables  which  represented  the  annual 
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cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
variable.  Dummy  intercept  variables  were  also  used  to  separ- 
ate the  three  time  periods  of  the  study.  The  intercepts  tvere 
positive  and  significant  only  in  the  "limited  war"  period, 
and  the  independent  annual  cumulative  political  violence 

events  index  variable  was  insignificant.  However,  the  over- 

2 

all  model  correlation  was  significant  and  the  R Bar  cf  the 
model  was  .4409.  There  was  autocorrelation  in  the  model. 

When  the  individual  five  political  violence  variables  \vere 
exchanged  for  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  in  the  next  interation  of  the  model,  the  same  situation 
occurred  with  the  intercept.  However,  protest  demonstrations 
and  government  sanctions  in  the  "limited  war"  period  were 
significant  explanatory  variables.  The  over-all  correlation 
in  the  model  was  highly  significant.  The  R ‘Bar  of  the  model 
was  .8698.  Autocorrelation  conditions  in  the  model  were  in 
the  indeterminate  range. 

Summary 

The  researcher  was  unable  to  locate  any  empirical 
studies  with  which  to  compare  the  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence on  national  marketing  development.  Measurement  of  this 
unique  phenomenon  has  relied  upon  sector  employment  and 
national  income  statistics  as  the  traditional  indicators  of 
national  marketing  development.  The  accepted  indicators  of 
the  underlying  dimension  of  political  violence  were  used. 

The  strength  of  the  association  between  marketing  development 
indicators  and  political  violence  indicators  was  measured 
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through  a series  of  multiple  regression  models.  Slope  and 
intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  in  the  multiple  regres- 
sion models.  The  purpose  of  the  dummy  variable  technique  was 
to  determine  if  shift  parameters  were  present  and  had  become 
institutionalized  in  the  independent  data.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  discern  if  structural  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  political  violence  variables  during  the  three  important 
political  violence  time  periods.  Almon  lag  structures  were 
developed  to  measure  the  significance  and  duration  of  the 
lagged  effect  of  political  violence  on  marketing  development 
indicators . 

For  convenience  in  presentation,  the  analysis  of  the 
impact  of  political  violence  on  national  marketing  develop- 
ment was  divided  into  two  categories:  employment  indicators 

and  national  income  indicators.  Likewise,  the  analysis  of 
institutional  effects  and  structural  changes  was  also  divided 
into  employment  models  and  national  income  models.  In  this 
case,  comparisons  were  made  between  the  OLS  regression  model 
results  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  multiple  regression 
which  utilized  the  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables. 

The  strength  of  the  association  between  tertiary  sector 
employment  and  political  violence  decreased.  This  decrease 
occurred  as  the  tertiary  sector  was  disaggregated  from  the 
tertiary  sector  level  into  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  into 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector.  This  trend  was 
evident  in  both  the  models  which  used  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  five  basic  individual 
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political  violence  indicators  as  explanatory  variables.  In 
the  models  which  employed  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable  and  sector 
employment  indicators  as  the  dependent  variable,  the  signifi-  . 
cant  T-ratios  of  the  independent  variable  declined  from  3.88 
in  the  tertiary  sector  employment  model  to  1.76  in  the 
commercial  sub-sector  employment  model  and  decreased  to  2.21 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  employment  model. 
The  intercepts  in  all  three  models  were  positive  and  signifi- 
cant. The  over-all  correlation  was  highly  significant  in  the 
tertiary  sector  model,  insignificant  in  the  commercial  sub- 
sector model  and  significant  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  model.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  one 
of  these  models  was  slightly  below  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  the  two  remaining'  models  for 
autocorrelation  were  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  strength  of  the  association  between  tertiary  sector 
employment  and  political  violence  declined  in  the  models 
which  used  the  five  basic  individual  indicators  of  political 
violence.  However,  more  importantly  there  were  shifts  be- 
tween the  models  regarding  the  significant  explanatory  vari- 
ables. In  the  tertiary  sector  model,  riots  and  deaths  from 
political  violence  were  significant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level.  Riots  were  insignificant  in  the  OLS  models  for 
the  commercial  sub-sector  model,  and  only  deaths  from 
political  violence  were  significant.  The  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  sub-sector  model  also  reported  deaths  from 
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political  violence  as  a significant  predictor  variable  at  the 
95  percent  confidence  level,  but  showed  government  sanctions 
to  be  marginally  significant.  The  intercepts  of  the  three 
models  were  positive  and  significant.  Also,  the  over-all 
model  correlation  was  highly  significant  in  the  tertiary 
sector  model,  insignificant  in  the  commercial  sub-sector 
model  and  significant  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  sub-sector 
model.  Autocorrelation  conditions  in  all  three  models  were 
in  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  association  between  the  tertiary  sector  and  politi- 
cal violence  showed  the  strongest  positive  strength.  The 
strength  of  the  association  was  weaker  in  the  commercial 
sub-sector  but  turned  stronger  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector. 

The  test  for  lag  or  saturation  effect  of" political  vio- 
lence on  the  tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector  employment 
revealed  that  the  significant  lag  periods  for  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  five  years  in 
all  three  models.  In  the  models  employing  the  individual 
political  violence  indicators,  the  significant  lagged  periods 
were  four  years  in  the  tertiary  sector  model  and  five  years 
in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail  sub-sector  models. 
This  indicated  that  the  impact  of  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  was  realized  in  changes  in 
sector  employment  in  the  fifth  year.  The  individual  politi- 
cal violence  indicators  impact  was  reflected  in  sector 
employment  in  the  fourth  year  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  in 
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the  fifth  year  in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sectors. 

The  strength  of  the  association  between  tertiary  sector 
contributions  to  the  GDP  and  indicators  of  political  violence 
followed  the  same  general  pattern  as  found  in  the  sector  and 
sub-sector  labor  force  indicators.  As  the  strength  of  this 
association  decreased,  the  tertiary  sector  contributions  to 
GDP  became  disaggregated  at  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  sub-sectors.  The  association  in  the  tertiary 
sector  model  was  very  significant.  The  strength  of  the 
commercial  sub-sector  models  was  significant  to  mildly  insig- 
nificant. The  strength  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
sub-sector  models  was  relatively  more  significant  than  the 
tertiary  sector  model. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  there  were  shifts 
between  the  models  as  to  the  significant  explanatory  vari- 
ables. The  significant  independent  variable  in  the  tertiary 
sector  model  was  deaths  from  political  violence.  Armed 
attacks  and  protest  demonstrations  were  the  significant 
explanatory  variables  in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  sub-sector  models.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  were  not  the  same  significant  predictor  variables  as 
those  found  in  the  corresponding  tertiary  sector  and  sub- 
sector employment  models. 

The  test  for  lag  effects  of  political  violence  on  the 
tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector  GDP  models  showed  that  the 
lagged  periods  ranged  from  five  to  seven  years  when  the 
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annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  used  as 
the  predictor  variable.  The  1 g period  was  a constant  five 
years  in  the  structures  which  used  an  individual  political 
violence  explanatory  variable.  Generally,  political  violence 
impacted  upon  sector  contributions  to  GDP  in  the  fifth  year. 
The  exception  was  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  in  which  the  significant  lagged  effect  of  this 
impact  was  reflected  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  model  in 
the  seventh  year. 

A test  of  the  strength  of  the  association  between 
national  income  indicators  of  per  capita  GNP  and  GDP  and 
political  violence  was  made.  The  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  a more  potent  explanatory  variable 
in  the  GDP  model  than  in  the  per  capita  GNP  model.  The  over- 
all GDP  model  reflected  significant  levels  of.  correlation 
while  the  per  capita  GNP  model  had  an  insignificant  level  of 
correlation.  When  individual  indicators  of  political 
violence  were  introduced  as  explanatory  variables  in  the 
models,  the  level  of  significance  in  both  the  per  capita  GNP 
and  GDP  models  improved  and  became  very  significant.  In 
fact,  the  association  between  per  capita  GNP  and  GDP  and  the 
individual  indicators  of  political  violence  was  stronger 
than  any  other  relationship  in  this  series.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  there  were  shifts  between  the  models  as  to  the 
significant  explanatory  variables.  In  the  per  capita  GNP 
model,  the  significant  explanatory  variables  were  riots  and 
government  sanctions.  In  the  GDP  model,  the  significant 
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explanatory  variables  in  the  model  were  armed  attacks  and 
protest  demonstrations. 

The  test  for  lag  effect  in  the  national  income  models, 
through  the  use  of  the  Almon  lag  technique,  yielded  mixed 
results.  The  most  significant  lagged  period  for  per  capita 
GNP  was  five  years.  The  most  significant  lag  period  for  the 
GDP  model  was  seven  years  using  the  annual  cumulative  poli- 
tical violence  events  index  and  five  years  using  armed 
attacks.  Political  violence  impacts  were  reflected  in 
changes  in  the  per  capita  GNP  after  five  years  and  in  the 
GDP  from  five  to  seven  years. 

Slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  to  deter- 
mine if  a need  to  separate  the  three  political  violence  time 
periods  could  be  confirmed.  Specifically,  the  dummy  vari- 
ables were  designed  to  detect  the  presence  of  shift  parame- 
ters which  may  have  become  institutionalized  in  the  data. 

The  researcher  determined  if  structural  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  independent  political  violence  variables  during 
the  three  political  violence  time  periods. 

The  labor  force  models,  which  employed  the  dummy  vari- 
able techniques,  provided  mixed  results.  The  intercepts  for 
each  poetical  violence  time  period  were  positive  and  very 
significant.  However,  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  in  these  models  displayed  different 
potency  as  an  explanatory  variable  in  the  various  time 
periods.  In  the  tertiary  sector  model,  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  was  a significant  predictor 
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variable  only  in  the  '•insurgency"  period.  In  the  commercial 
and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  models,  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  insignificant 
at  the  95  percent  confidence  level  in  all  the  political 
violence  time  periods.  However,  this  explanatory  variable 
did  show  some  strength  in  both  models  during  the  "limited 
war"  period.  The  intercepts  in  all  three  models  were  posi- 
tive during  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  Also, 
the  T-ratios  on  the  intercepts  in  all  three  models  were 
highly  significant  during  the  three  political  violence  time 
periods,  except  during  the  "insurgency"  period  in  the  ter- 
tiary sector  model  where  the  T-ratio  was  significant.  It 
was  clear  that  the  significance  in  these  models  was  taken  up 
by  the  intercept  rather  than  the  annual  cumulative  political 
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violence  events  index  which  was  the  explanatory  variable. 

This  indicated  that  the  intercepts  had  shifted  during  the 
three  political  time  periods.  Therefore,  these  shift  para- 
meters in  the  independent  data  had  become  institutionalized 
during  the  respective  political  violence  time  periods.  This 
is  sometimes  called  a "temporal  effect"  when  it  is  postulated, 

as  we  did  in  this  study,  that  a behavioral  relation  shifts 
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between  one  period  and  others. 

There  was  a lack  of  commonality,  in  the  significant 
explanatory  variables,  between  the  models  in  which  dummy 
variables  represented  the  five  basic  political  violence 
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variables  as  independent  variables.  In  the  tertiary  sector 
labor  employment  model,  the  only  significant  variable  was 
government  sanctions  during  the  "insurgency"  period.  In  the 
commercial  sub-sector  model,  all  the  explanatory  variables 
were  insignificant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  How- 
ever, the  deaths  from  political  violence  variable  was 
marginally  significant  in  this  model  during  the  "limited  war" 
period.  Likewise,  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 
sector model  only  the  deaths  from  political  violence 
variable  was  marginally  significant  during  the  "limited  war" 
period.  In  this  case,  there  was  evidence  of  structural 
changes  which  '-an  be  attributed  to  the  separation  of  the 
time  periods.  In  the  OLS  model  for  the  tertiary  labor  sector 
the  significant  independent  variables  were  riots  and  deaths 
from  political  violence.  In  the  corresponding  dummy  vari- 
able model,  the  significant  variable  shifted  to  government 
sanctions.  In  the  OLS  model  for  the  commercial  and  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  sub-sectors,  deaths  from  political  violence 
was  the  significant  explanatory  variable.  In  the  corre- 
sponding dummy  variable  models,  the  same  explanatory  variable 
was  insignificant. 

The  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  in  the 
tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector  GDP  models  also  provided 
mixed  results.  The  series  of  models,  which  used  the  contri- 
butions of  the  tertiary  sector  and  the  commercial  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sub-sectors  as  dependent  variables  and 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
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independent  variable,  all  reported  positive  and  highly  signi- 
ficant intercepts  in  all  three  political  violence  time 
periods.  However,  the  explanatory  annual  cumulative  politi- 
cal violence  events  index  was  insignificant  in  all  of  the 
political  violence  time  periods.  There  was  an  insignificant 
level  of  association  shown  for  the  independent  variable  in 
the  "pre-insurgency"  time  period  in  both  the  tertiary  sector 
and  commercial  sub-sector  models.  The  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  model  showed  some  strength  of  association  in 
the  independent  variable  during  the  "limited  war"  period. 

The  intercepts  in  all  three  political  violence  time 
periods  were  positive  and  highly  significant  in  the  tertiary 
GDP  model  and  in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  models,  when  the  five  basic  political 
violence  variables  were  used  as  independent  variables.  How- 
ever, there  were  shifts  between  the  models  as  to  the  signi- 
ficant explanatory  variables.  In  the  tertiary  GDP  model, 
all  the  independent  political  violence  variables  were 
insignificant.  Deaths  from  political  violence  was  marginally 
significant  in  this  model  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  period. 
The  commercial  sub-sector  model  reported  armed  attacks  during 
the  "pre-insurgency"  period  as  the  significant  explanatory 
variable.  The  protest  demonstrations  variable  in  this  model 
was  marginally  significant  during  this  same  period.  The 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  model  reported  all 
independent  variables  in  all  of  the  time  periods  as  insigni- 
ficant. Armed  attacks  were  marginally  significant  in  this 
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model  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  significant 
explanatory  variables  in  this  scries  of  GDP  models  utilizing 
dummy  variable  techniques  were  different  from  the  explanatory 
variables  reflected  in  the  corresponding  OLS  models. 

The  models  which  used  the  national  income  indicators  of 
per  capita  GNP  and  GDP  maintained  their  strong  association 
with  the  indicators  of  political  violence.  The  intercepts 
were  positive  and  very  significant  in  both  iterations  of  the 
per  capita  GNP  models.  The  annual  cumulative  violence  events 
index  was  a significant  explanatory  variable  in  the  first  per 
capita  GNP  model  during  the  "insurgency"  period.  In  the  next 
iteration  of  this  model,  riots  in  the  "insurgency"  period  and 
government  sanctions  during  the  "limited  war"  period  were  the 
significant  explanatory  variables.  The  over-all  correlation 
in  both  models  was  very  significant.  However,  as  explained 
earlier,  the  explanation  was  concentrated  in  the  intercepts 
rather  than  the  political  violence  explanatory  variables  in 
these  two  models.  This  indicated  that  shift  parameters  in 
the  independent  data  have  become  institutionalized  during  the 
political  violence  time  periods. 

Both  iterations  of  the  GDP  model  had  significant  and 
positive  intercepts  only  in  the  "limited  war"  period  which 
indicated  that  this  intercept  took  up  a very  large  portion 
of  the  explanation  in  these  models.  This  was  further 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  as  the  explanatory  variable  was  insig- 
nificant in  any  of  the  three  time  periods.  In  the  second 


iteration  of  the  model,  two  explanatory  variables,  protest 
demonstrations  and  government  sanctions  in  the  "limited  war" 
period,  were  significant.  Obviously,  shift  parameters  in 
the  independent  data  have  become  institutionalized  in  the 
"limited  war"  political  violence  time  period. 

The  Impact  of  Political  Violence  on  the 
Development  of  An  Infrastructure, 

Marketing  Operations  and 
Marketing  Middlemen 

The  impact  of  political  violence  in  South  Vietnam  was 
considered  by  many  writers  to  have  fallen  particularly  heavy 
on  the  infrastructure  which  supports  national  marketing 
operations  and  other  economic  activity.  It  was  speculated 
by  these  same  writers  that  the  effects  of  political  violence 
on  infrastructure  development  were  magnified  when  they 
reached  the  supported  marketing  operations  and  the  middlemen 
who  conduct  these  operations.  A significant  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  determine  the  relationship,  if  any,  between  the 
development  of  an  infrastructure  supporting  marketing  opera- 
tions and'  political  violence.  The  specific  task  addressed  in 
this  section  was  to  develop  an  analysis  of  the  research 
question : 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
the  development  of  an  infrastructui e to  sup- 
port marketing  operations  and  marketing 
middlemen  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  plan  of  anal) sis  outlined  earlier  in  this  chapter  was 
followed  in  executing  the  above  task. 
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Transportation  System 

Transportation  systems  are  a vital  part  of  the  infra- 
structure which  supports  marketing  operations  and  marketing 
middlemen.  Indicators  of  the  performance  of  major  transpor- 
tation systems,  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use,  railway 
passenger/kilometers,  domestic  air  passenger/kilometers  and 
coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports,  were  structured  as 
the  dependent  variable  in  the  first  series  of  multiple 
regression  models.  The  independent  variable  in  this  series 
was  alternately  the  cumulative  political  violence  events 

index  and  the  five  individual  basic  political  violence 
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indicators.  The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used 
the  above  indicated  dependent  variables  and  employed  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
independent  variable. 

In  this  first  group  of  models,  all  of  the  intercepts 
were  positive  and  very  significant  as  indicated  by  T-ratios 
which  ranged  from  a low  of  4.90  in  the  case  of  domestic  air 

passenger/kilometers  to  a high  of  8.70  for  railway  passenger/ 
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kilometers.  The  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
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Some  models  in  this  section  were  based  on  quarterly 
data  for  the  dependent  variable  and  in  these  cases  the  quar- 
terly cumulative  political  violence  events  index  or  indivi- 
dual basic  political  violence  indicators  stated  on  a quarterly 
basis  were  independent  variables  as  specified  by  the  model 
in  which  they  were  used. 
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See  Tables  21  and  22.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
annual  domestic  air  passcnger/kilometer  data  are  only  avail- 
able for  1962  through  1972.  Corresponding  political  violence 
variables  were  used  in  the  models. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  ANNUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INFI 


Independent 

Dependent  -^Variable 

Variable 

Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

(T-Ratio) 

Riots  . 
(Code  501)° 

Deaths  From 
Political 
Violence 
(Code  502) 

Armed 
Attacks 
(Code  504) 

Protest 

Demonstrations 
(Code  S06) 

Government 
Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

Politic 

Eve? 

(Co<Uj 

Number  of  Motor 

109. 9\ 

c 

. 

_ 

.0 

Vehicles  in  Use 
(000) 

(7.94)d 

(J 

107.2 

- 

- 

.01016 

2.1S9 

-.09420 

(Code  NOMVU201) 

(10.67) 

(5.37) 

(2.99) 

(2.16) 

Railway  Passenger/ 

333,400 

. 

. 

- 

- 

J 

Kilometers 
(000  KM) 

(8.70) 

C1 

415,300 

-.009458 

-4.254 

- 

“ 

- 

j 

(Code  RAPAK202) 

(15.29) 

(3.99) 

(5.07) 

j 

Coastwise  Shipping  in 

371.1 

. 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

Commercial  Ports 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

(7.93) 

l 

36.06 

3.874 

.002918 

- 

-1.172 

(Code  CWSCP204) 

(7.42) 

(.83) 

(1.40) 

(.61) 

J 

Domestic  Air  Post  Letters 

10,910 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

Received  and  Mailed 
(000) 

(16.96) 

(5 

11,180 

. 

.07230 

- 

58.55 

-49.08 

(Code  DAPLR205) 

(17.27) 

(2.54) 

(1.22) 

(1.08) 

Number  of  Checks  Presented 

1,119 

. 

. 

. 

for  Clearance 
(000,000) 

(4.66) 

.1752 

40.87 

-18.58 

( 

1,051 

(6.92) 

(Code  NCPFE208) 

(6.12) 

(3.74) 

(2.82) 

Percent  of  Business  Patente 

76.93 

. 

. 

. 

. 

- 

Licenses  - Less  Than  500  VNJ 
(000) 

(17.31) 

(i 

75.49 

- 

-.003592 

-.06379 

.03751 

(Code  PBPLL209) 

<28.93) 

(7.31) 

(3.40) 

(3.32) 

Percent  of  Business  Patente 

18.86 

. 

_ 

- 

Licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$ 
(000) 

(6.14) 

6 

19.06 

- 

.00254 

.04596 

-.02509 

(Code  PBPLM210) 

(11.97) 

(8.48) 

(4.01) 

(3.64) 

Percent  of  Business  Patente 

2.871 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

Licenses  for  Public  Works 
Contractors  (000) 

(1.61) 

( 

5.415 

- 

.0002727 

- 

.02119 

-.02485 

(Code  PBPLP211) 

(3.54) 

(4.05) 

(1.87) 

(2.94) 

Number  of  Commercial 

66,830 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Establishments 

(13.75) 

( 

64,620 

-.01660 

-.03567 

1.475 

185.7 

95.04 

(Code  NCOME212) 

(11.87) 

(.28) 

(.74) 

(.72) 

(.41) 

(.27) 

Per  Capita  Electric 

23.12 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

j 

Energy  Consumption 

(7.23) 

( 

(000  KWH) 

17.93 

.04376 

. 

.002261 

.1637 

(Code  PCEEC213) 

(7.58) 

(1.77) 

(3.42) 

(1.26) 

j 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco  Resp« 

computer  system. 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

^The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  model  are  ini 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 
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TABLE  21 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORTING  MARKETING  OPERATIONS 


. _ Cumulative 

Government  political  Violence 

S ,S_ail,ctlr°,nr.s,  Events  Index 

(Code  519)  (Codfi  ACPvind) 


.00107 

(2.86) 


-.09420 

(2.16) 


-1.172 

(.61) 


-49.08 

(1.08) 


-18.58 

(2.82) 


.03751 

(3.32) 


-.02509 

(3.64) 


-.02485 

(2.94) 


-3.524 

(3.41) 


.001722 

(1.36) 


.04182 

(2.41) 


.01662 

(2.56) 


-.0003331 

(2.78) 


.0002299 

(2.77) 


-.0001219 

(2.53) 


- .0350S 
(.27) 


.0002935 

(3.40) 


sed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT).  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM-360 


eluded  in  the  model  are  indicated  by  - 


TABLE  22  J 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  ANNUAL  (1962-1972)  DEVELOPMENT  Gj 


Dependent 

Variable 


Independent 

.Variable(s) 


Domestic  Air  Passenger/ 

Kilometers 

(000  KM) 

(Code  XD0APK203) 

Circulation  of  Daily 
Newspapers 
(000) 

(Code  XCODNP206) 

Average  Weekly  Radio 
Broadcast  Hours 


(Code  XAVKRB207) 

General  Index  of 
Industrial  Production 


(Code  XGIOIP214) 


Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

(T-Ratio) 


233,900? 
(4.90)  D 

337.000 
(8.80) 

1,048 

(9.47) 

1,052 

(17.29) 

72.82 

(12.33) 

66.64 

(11.23) 

163.1 
(10.41) 

135. 0 

(10.11) 


(Code  SS01)C 


.02732 

(.73) 


1.102 

(1.35) 


Deaths  From 
Political 
Violence 
(Code  S502) 

Armed 
Attacks 
(Code  SS04) 

Protest 
Demonstrations 
(Code  S506) 

- 

- 

- 

2.298 

(1.69) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

.04256 

11.18 

(4.17) 

(3.03) 

- 

- 

- 

.00008159 

.001804 

.04499 

(.20) 

(.90) 

(1.23) 

- 

.005457 

(2.43) 

- 

Govern*  ei 
Sanction 
(Code  S5! 


- .00261$ 
(2.00)  1 


-7.397 

(3.47) 


-.030113 
(.95)  ] 


SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Lease! 

computer  system.  I 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model.  J 

^The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model.  j 

cThv  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  model  | 

^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application.  \ 
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essed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM-360 


included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by 
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level  only  in  the  case  of  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and 
railway  passenger/kilometers.  This  explanatory  indicator  was 
significant  at  the  80  percent  confidence  level  in  the  model 
using  domestic  air  passenger/kilometers  and  at  the  90  percent 
confidence  level  in  the  model  using  coastwise  shipping  in 
commercial  ports.  The  over-all  correlation  was  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  railway 

2 

passenger/kilometers  models.  Also,  the  R Bar  values  for 

these  models  were  .3385  and  .4202  respectively.  The  over-all 

correlation  in  the  domestic  air  passenger/kilometers  and 

coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  models  was  insignifi- 

2 

cant.  Likewise,  the  R Bar  values  reported  for  these  models 

were  low  at  .0750  and  .1041  respectively  compared  with  the 

values  reported  for  the  other  two  models  in  this  group. 

* 

There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  all  of  this  group  of 

models  except  the  -coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports 

model  which  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  same 

dependent  variables  and  the  five  individual  basic  political 

71 

violence  indicators  were  the  independent  variables.  The 
intercepts  in  this  group  of  models  were  all  positive  and  very 
significant.  The  level  of  significance  on  the  intercept 
ranged  from  a low  T-ratio  of  7.42  for  coastwise  shipping  in 
commercial  ports  to  a high  T-ratio  of  15.29  for  railway 
passenger/kilometers.  The  significant  individual  political 
violence  explanatory  variables  were  not  the  same  in  each 

71 


Ibid. 
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model  in  this  group.  Riots  was  a significant  explanatory 
variable  only  in  the  railway  passenger/kilometer  model.  The 
deaths  from  political  violence  variable  was  also  significant 
only  in  this  model.  However,  it  was  marginally  significant 
in  the  domestic  air  passenger/kilometer  and  coastwise  ship- 
ping in  commercial  ports  models.  Armed  attacks  and  protest 
demonstrations  were  signify tdi:'"  only  in  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  use  model.  C.-'VcVr/’ent  sanctions  were  significant 
in  number  of  motor  vehicles”  in  use  and  domestic  air  passenger/ 
kilometers  models.  There  was  no  discernible  pattern  to  the 
significant  predictor  variables  in  this  group  of  models. 
However,  the  significance  of  the  over-all  correlation  in 
these  models  was  similar  to  that  reported  for  the  models 
which  used  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  as  the  independent  variable.  The  over-all  correlation 
was  very  significant  in  th./:iklmber  of  motor  vehicles  in  use 
and  railway  passenger/kilometers  models  as  indicated  by  an 

F-ratio  of  10.638  and  19.970  reported  respectively  for  these 

2 

models.  There  were  also  significant  R Bar  values  of  .6544 
and  .7099  respectively  for  these  two  models.  This  means  that 
65.44  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  use  was  explained  by  armed  attacks,  protest 
demonstrations  and  government  sanctions.  Also,  70.99  percent 
of  the  deviations  in  railway  passenger/kilometers  was 
explained  by  riots  and  deaths  from  political  violence.  The 
F-ratios  for  the  models  using  domestic  air  passenger/ 
kilometers  and  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  as  the 
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dependent  variable  were  insignificant . Also,  the  respective 
2 

R Bar  values  for  these  models  were  .3026  and  .0410  respec- 
tively. Positive  autocorrelation  was  in  the  inconclusive 
range  for  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  domestic 
air  passenger/kilometers  models  and  there  was  no  autocorrela- 
tion in  the  remaining  two  models. 

The  next  series  of  models  employed  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  in  use,  railway  passenger/kilometers  and  coastitfise 
shipping  in  commercial  ports  as  the  dependent  variable. 

Dummy  variables  represented  alternately  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic 
political  violence  variables  as  the  independent  variable. 

Also,  dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  to  separate  the 

72 

data  into  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The 

♦ 

first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  above  indicated 
dependent  variables  and  utilized  the  annual  cumulative  poli- 
tical violence  events  index  as  the  explanatory  variable. 

In  this  first  group  of  models  the  intercepts  were 
positive  but  they  were  significant  in  only  the  "pre-insur- 
gency" and  "insurgency"  time  periods.  The  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  was  significant  in  only  the 
railway  passenger/kilometers  model  during  the  "insurgency" 
period.  However,  the  over-all  correlation  was  significant 

7 2 

See  Table  23.  Note  that  domestic  air  passenger/ 
kilometers  was  not  included  in  this  series  as  a dependent 
variable.  Data  for  this  variable  were  available  only  for  the 
years  1962  through  1972,  which  was  considered  to  be  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  data  points  for  employment  in  multiple 
regression  models  which  employ  dummy  variables. 
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TABLE  23 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  ANNUAL  DEVELOPMENT  fl| 


Independent 

Variable(s) 


Dependent 

Variable 


Number  of  Motor  Vehicles 
in  Use 
(000) 


(Code  K0KTO201) 


Railway  Passenger/ 

Kilometers 

(000  KM) 


(Code  RAPAK202) 


Coastwise  Shipping  in 
Commercial  Ports 
(000  Metric  Tons) 


(Code  CNSCP204) 


Domestic  Air  Post  Letters 
Received  and  Mailed 
(000) 


Institutional  Effects 
(Shift  Parameters)* 


Intercept  (Reg.  Coef .) (T-Ratio) 


DUMMYCT 


19SS-69 


DUMMY 1 
1961-64 


DUMMY  2 
1965-72 


83.98  * 202.5 
(1.71)®  (4.53) 


79.12 

;3.i9) 


237.7 
(5. IS) 


446,600 

(13.37) 


894,900 

(4.99) 


446,600 
(IS. 98) 


840,100 

(5.55) 


294.5 

(1.71) 


S34.9 

(3.38) 


260.3 

(4-19) 


523.4 

(10.65) 


10,850 

(11.20) 


14,640 

(9.95) 


(Code  DAPLR205) 


Number  of  Checks  Presented 
for  Clearance 
(000,000) 


(Code  NCPFE208) 


Percent  of  Business  Patente 
Licenses  - Less  Than  500  VN$ 
(000) 


(Code  PBPLL209) 


Percent  of  Business  Patente 
Licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$ 

;ooo) 


(Code  PBPLM210) 


Percent  of  Business  Patente 
Licenses  for  Public  Korks 
Contractors 
(000) 


Code  PBPLP211) 


Number  of  Commercial 
Establishments 


(Code  NCOME212) 


Per  Capita  Electric 
Energy  Consumption 
(000  KWH) 


(Code  PCEEC213) 


12,090 

(23.47) 


8,686 

(23.47) 


IS, 450 
(33.36) 


678.4 

(.99) 


2,S65 

(4.06) 


639.8 

(2.31) 


2,328 

(3.89) 


81.63 

(11.13) 


82.89 

12.10) 


53.70 

(4.82) 


81.63 

(47.87) 


83.30 

(39.88) 


SO. 55 
(13.72) 


16.07 

(2.59) 


31.39 

(3.32) 


16.07 

(2.83) 


48.76 

(5.61) 


13.81 

(3.77) 


21.64 

(19.68) 


71,680 

(5.81) 


82,320 

(9.01) 


65,040 

(10.07) 


65,180  82,320  65,040 

(6.86)  (8.9$)  (10.03) 


14.92 

(4.08) 


47.22 

(14.93) 


14.92 

(2.65) 


40.76 
(6. IS) 


Structural  Changes  (Slope  Changes) * : 


Riots 
(Code  501) 


RDUMMYQ  RDUMKV1  RDUMXY2 
1955-60  1961-64  196S-72 


-689.2 

(3.31) 


98.45 

(3.88) 


Deaths  From 
Political  Violence 
(Code  502) 


DDUMMYO 

1955-60 


-84 

(2. 


30 

97) 


.8257 

(1.68) 


DDUMKY2 

1965-72 


Armed  Attacks 
(Code  S04) 


ADUMMY0  ABUMHY1  ADUMMY2 
1955-60  1961-64  196S-72 


.00009294 
(4.96) 


-295 

(1 


.003229 

(1-05) 


Protest  nemonstrmti 
(Code  506) 


P DUMMY 0 PDUMMY1 
1955-60  1961-64  1*| 


-.002374 

(9.49) 


.1 

5S) 


.00009856] 
(1.44) 


-3,766 

(9.48) 


cl 


SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Lcasco  Response,  Inc. 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 


Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  S' 


bThe  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 


cThe  results  of  the  ’’best  fit’*  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by 


“Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 

intercept  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  detect  shift  parameters  between  the  threo  time  periods  of  the  study. 
^Slope  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  dated  slope  changes  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 
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TABLE  23 

£SCE  ON*  THE  ANNUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INFRASTRUCTURE  SUPPORTING  MARKET  OPERATIONS 


tural  Changes  (Slope  Changes)* 


-.0023741 

(9.49) 


P:  .s 

st  Demonstrations 
(Code  a06) 

Governaent  Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

PDUMMYO 
19  5 S- 60 

PDUMMY1 

1961-64 

PDUMMY2 

1965-72 

GDI&WY0 

1955-60 

C DUMMY  1 
K61-64 

GDUMMY2 

1965-72 

- 

- 

-.9864 

(1.83) 

6.632 

(4.071 

-3,766 

(9.48) 

-IS. 37 
(2.38) 

33.44 

(2.23) 

-24.32 

(3.34) 

-.4805 

(5.19) 

.4791 

(10.70) 

-.2169 

(1.79) 

-.2174 

(13.91) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Coaulatlvc  Political 
Violence  Events  Index 
(Code  CPVJND) 


-.00S904 

(.13) 


.O0020SI 

(.09) 


1.474  -.001812 

(7.15)  (.08) 


-.006304 

(-07) 


741,000  -.00005813 

(.01)  (.3S) 


.00008122  .1940 

(-S9) 


-.0000007788  .5937 

(.14) 


T-Ratio  F-Ratio 
R2  Bar  Fm***io  951  951 

K r.-ru. 


-.00003553  .1912 

(-05) 


(1.44) 


.degression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  computer  package  In  3n  IBM-360  computer  system. 
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in  all  of  the  models  in  this  group  except  coastwise  shipping 

in  commercial  ports.  All  of  the  R Bar  values  for  the  models 

in  this  group  were  low  except  railway  passenger/kilometers 
2 

for  which  the  R Bar  was  .8544.  There  was  positive  auto- 
correlation in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  model  and 
the  remaining  two  models  were  in  the  indeterminate  range. 

The  intercept  dummy  variables  accounted  for  most  of  the 
significance  in  this  first  group  of  models  and  indicated  that 
there  were  shift  parameters  which  had  become  institutional- 
ized in  the  dependent  data  during  the  "pre-insurgency”  and 
"insurgency"  political  violence  time  periods. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  utilized  the 
same  dependent  variables  as  the  first  group.  The  independent 
variables  in  this  group  were  dummy  variables  which  repre- 
sented the  five  individual  basic  political  violence  variables. 

Dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  to  separate  the  data 

73 

into  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The  inter- 
cepts reported  for  this  group  of  models  were  positive  but 
they  were  insignificant  in  all  three  time  periods.  In  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  model  the  significant  inter- 
cepts were  in  the  "pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods. 
In  the  remaining  two  models  in  this  series  the  significant 
intercepts  were  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  time 
periods.  The  significant  explanatory  variables  in  the 
respective  models  were:  riots,  "insurgency"  period  for  rail- 

way passenger/kilometers,  and  riots,  "pre-insurgency"  period 

73 


See  Table  23. 
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for  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports;  deaths  from  poli- 
tical violence,  "insurgency"  period  for  railway  passenger/ 
kilometers;  and  government  sanctions,  "limited  war"  period 
for  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  "insurgency"  period 
for  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  significant  explanatory  variables  in  the 
models  which  employed  the  intercept  and  slope -dummies  were 
different  from  the  significant  explanatory  variables  reported 
in  the  ordinary  least  squares  models.  Also,  the  level  of 
significance  changed  in  most  cases  and  was  isolated  to  one 
specific  political  violence  time  period.  These  structural 
changes  in  the  explanatory  variables  were  channeled  to  the 
time  period  in  which  they  had  the  greatest  potency.  As  cited 
before,  the  intercept  dummy  variables  accounted  for  most  of 
the  significance  in  this  group  of  models,  indicating 
institutionalization  of  the  independent  data  occurred  during 
the  respective  time  periods. 

The  over-all  correlation  in  this  group  of  models 

2 

improved  to  a very  significant  level.  In  some  cases  the  R 
Bar  values  fell  or  increased  over  their  corresponding  ordi- 
nary least  squares  models.  Autocorrelation  conditions  were 
in  the  inconclusive  range  for  railway  passenger/kilometers 
and  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports. 

A series  of  lag  structures  were  developed  and.  computed 
for  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use,  railway  passenger/ 
kilometers  and  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  as  the 
dependent  variable.  The  independent  variable  in  these 
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structures  was  alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  the  individual  political  violence 
indicator  which  enjoyed  the  highest  T-ratio  in  the  corre- 
sponding ordinary  least  squares  regression  model.  The  first 
lag  structure  utilized  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  as  the 

dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

74 

violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  It  was 
found  that  a three  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged 
period  produced  the  "best  fit"  structure  for  this  relation- 
ship. There  was  minimal  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect 
in  the  second  through  the  fourth  years  and  a significant 
effect  in  the  fifth  year.  This  pattern  of  effect  was  altered 

only  slightly  when  armed  attacks  was  used  as  the  independent 

75 

variable  in  the  next  iteration  of  the  model.  A fourth 
polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period  produced  the  "best 
fit"  structure.  However,  the  effect  was  similar  to  the  first 
model  in  that  there  was  no  significant  effect  until  the  fifth 
year.  The  impact  of  changes  in  political  violence  was  not 
reflected  in  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  until  the 
fifth  year. 

A lag  structure  which  used  the  railway  passenger/kilo- 
meters as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative 

political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable 

7 6 

was  constructed.  A fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five 

^Sec  Figure  12  (a) . 

^See  Figure  12(b). 

^Sec  Figure  13(a)  . 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable 
Railway  Passenger/ 
Kilometers 
(Code  RAPAK202) 


(b) 

Dependent  Variable 
Railway  Passenger/ 
Kilometers 
(Code  RAPAK202) 

4 Degree 
Polynomial 

5 (Year)  Lagged 
Periods 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Y‘r  4 Yr  5 Yr 


(Code  DFMPV502) 


Fig.  13.  Lag  structures  of  railway  passenger/kilometers. 
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year  lagged  period  produced  the  "best  fit"  structure.  There 
was  a slight  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the 
second  year,  a slight  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no 
effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a significant  effect  in  the 
fifth  year.  In  the  next  iteration  of  this  lag  structure, 

77 

the  independent  variable  was  deaths  from  political  violence. 
The  "best  fit"  lag  structure  in  this  case  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  witli  a five  year  lagged  period.  The  results  of 
this  structure  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  first 
model.  The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in 
the  railway  passenger/kilometers  in  the  fifth  year. 

In  the  last  set  of  lag  structures  in  this  series,  the 
dependent  variable  in  the  first  structure  was  coastwise 
shipping  in  commercial  ports  and  the-  independent  variable 

7 8 

was  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index. 

The  "best  fit"  model  for  this  structure  was  a fourth  degree 

polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a 

significant  lag  effect  in  the  first  year  which  decreased  to 

no  effect  in  the  second  year  and  to  a negative  effect  during 

the  third  and  fourth  years.  There  was  significant  lag 

effect  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  next  iteration  of  this 

model,  the  independent  variable  was  deaths  from  political 
79 

violence.  The  lag  effects  were  similar  to  the  first  model 
except  that  they  were  less  significant  in  the  fifth  year. 

77Sec  Figure  13(b) . 

7^Sec  Figure  14 (a) . 

79 

ySce  Figure  14  (b) . 
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(a) 


Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 
(b) 


(Code  PPMPV502) 


Pig.  14.  Lag  structures  of  coastwise  shipping  in 
commercial  ports. 
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The  impact  of  politixal  violence  was  reflected  in  coastwise 
shipping  in  commercial  ports  during  the  first  and  fifth 
years . 

Communications 

Communications  were  important  to  the  development  of  an 
economy.  They  were  particularly  important  in  the  support 
which  they  provided  for  marketing  operations.  Communications 
were  the  essential  voice  of  marketing  operations.  Domestic 
air  post  letters  received  and  mailed,  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  and  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours  as  indi- 
cators of  communications  systems  were  structured  into  a 
series  of  multiple  regression  models  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able. The  independent  variable  in  this  series  of  models  were 
alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  and  the  five  individual  basic  political  violence 
indicators . 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  domestic 
air  post  letters  received  and  mailed,  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  and  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  as  the  explanatory  variable. ^ The 
intercepts  in  all  three  models  were  positive  and  very 
significant.  However,  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  con- 
fidence level  in  only  the  domestic  air  post  letters  received 
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See  Tables  21  and  22. 
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and  mailed  model.  This  explanatory  variable  was  significant 
in  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  and  average  weekly 
radio  broadcast  hours  models  at  the  75  percent  confidence 
level.  The  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and  mailed 
model  had  an  over-all  significant  level  of  correlation.  The 
over-all  correlation  in  the  remaining  two  models  was  insigni- 
ficant. The  test  for  autocorrelation  for  the  circulation  of 
daily  newspapers  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range.  There 
was  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  average  weekly  radio 
broadcast  hours  model. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  same 
group  of  dependent  variables  and  employed  the  five  individual 
basic  political  violence  indicators  as  independent  vari- 

i 

ablest1  As  in  the  first  group  of  models,  the  intercepts 
were  all  positive  and  very  significant.  However,  the  signifi- 
cant explanatory  variables  differed  widely  among  the  models 
in  this  group.  Deaths  from  political  violence  was  the  sig- 
nificant explanatory  variable  in  the  domestic  air  post 
letters  received  and  mailed  model.  The  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  had  three  significant  explanatory  variables: 
armed  attacks,  protest  demonstrations  and  government  sanc- 
tions. The  over-all  correlation  in  the  domestic  air  post 
letters  received  and  mailed  and  average  weekly  radio  broad- 
cast hours  models  was  insignificant.  The  over-all  correla- 
tion in  the  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  model  was  very 

2 

significant.  Also,  the  R Bar  in  this  model  was  .7257, 

81 


Ibid. 
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indicating  that  the  independent  political  violence  variables 
in  this  model  explained  72.57  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the 
dependent  variable.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  the 
average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours  model  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range. 

The  next  series  of  models  utilized  slope  and  intercept 

dummy  variables  to  test  for  institutional  effects  and 

structural  changes.  Only  the  domestic  air  post  letters 

received  and  mailed  were  included  in  this  series  as  the 

8 2 

dependent  variable.  The  independent  variable  in  the  series 
was  alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 
indicators.  The  first  model  was  constructed  using  the 
dependent  variable  from  the  series  and  dummy  variables  which 
represented  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  as  the  independent  variable.  Also,  dummy  intercept 
variables  were  used  to  separate  the  three  political  violence 
time  periods.  The  intercept  was  positive  and  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The 
explanatory  variable  was  significant  only  during  the 
"insurgency"  period.  This  indicated  that  parameter  shifts 
had  become  institutionalized  in  the  data  during  these  time 
periods.  Likewise,  slope  changes  among  the  political 

8 2 

See  Table  23.  Also,  data  for  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  and  average  weekly  broadcast  hours  were  available 
only  for  1962  through  1972,  covering  only  one  political 
violence  time  period  and  part  of  a second  period.  Addi- 
tionally, there  were  too  few  data  points  to  effectively  use 
the  variables  in  models  which  employ  slope  a">d  intercept 
dummy  variables. 
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violence  time  periods  had  channeled  the  explanatory  variable 
to  its  most  significant  political  violence  time  period. 

The  second  model  in  this  series  retained  the  series 
dependent  variable,  and  the  model  was  constructed  using  dummy  • 
variables  which  represented  the  individual  five  basic  politi- 
cal violence  indicators  as  the  independent  variable.  Dummy 
intercept  variables  were  also  used  in  the  model  to  separate 
the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The  intercept  in 
this  model  was  positive  and  highly  significant  during  all 
three  political  violence  time  periods.  The  significant  poli- 
tical violence  explanatory  variables  were  protest  demonstra- 
tions, "insurgency"  period  and  government  sanctions,  "limited 
war"  period.  It  should  be  recalled  that  only  the  deaths  from 
political  violence  variable  was  significant  in  the  ordinary 
least  squares  model.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model 
was  highly  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  47.539. 
The  Bar  for  this  model  was  .9474  which  indicated  that  the 
independent  variables  explained  94.74  percent  of  the  devia- 
tion in  the  dependent  variable.  The  test  for  autocorrelation 
in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious model,  slope  changes  had  resulted  in  structural  shifts 
of  the  explanatory  variables  when  the  time  periods  were 
separated. 

Two  lag  structures  were  constructed  using  domestic  air 
post  letters  received  and  mailed  as  the  dependent  variable 
and  alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  and  deaths  from  political  violence  as  the 
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independent  variable.  The  first  lag  structure,  which  used 

the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 

independent  variable,  was  based  on  a fourth  degree  polynomial 

8 3 

with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a slight  lag 
effect  in  the  first  year*-  no  effect  in  the  second  ye'ar,  very 
little  negative  lag  effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in 
the  fourth  year  and  significant  lag  effect  in  the  fifth  year. 
The  next  iteration  of  the  structure  which  used  deaths  from 
political  violence  as  the  independent  variable  was  based  on 
the  same  structure  and  resulted  in  similar  effects  with  less 
severe  swings  in  the  normalized  lag  coefficients.  The 
significant  effect  of  both  indicators  of  political  violence 
was  reflected  in  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and 
mailed  in  the  fifth  year. 

# 

Banking  System 

A national  banking  system  was  essential  to  economic 
growth  and  development.  The  banking  system  was  vital  to  the 
support  of  marketing  operations.  The  number  of  checks  pre- 
sented for  clearance  was  the  barometer  of  national  banking 
activity.  This  barometer  was  the  dependent  variable  in  the 
series  of  regression  models  which  considered  the  impact  of 
political  violence  on  the  development  of  the  banking  system. 
The  independent  explanatory  variable  in  this  series  was 
alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

^See  Figure  15(a). 

*^See  Figure  15(b) . 
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(Code  DFMPVS02) 


Fig.  15.  Lag  structures  of  domestic  air  post  letters 
received  and  mailed. 
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index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indi- 
cators. In  this  series,  the  first  model  which  employed  the 
series  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 
index  variable  had  a positive  and  significant  intercept.  Al-  • 
so,  the  annual  cumulative  pulitical  violence  events  index  was 

significant.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  also 

2 

significant  as  indicated  by  r.n  F-ratio  of  1.570.  The  R Bar 
of  the  model  was  .2911.  IK>.  >jver,  there  was  positive  auto- 
correlation in  the  model.  <"^e  series  dependent  variable  was 
used  in  the  next  model  along  with  the  individual  five  basic 
political  violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory  variables. 

The  intercept  in  this  model  was  positive  and  very  significant. 
The  significant  explanatory  variables  were  armed  attacks, 
protest  demonstrations  and  government  sanctions.  The  over- 
all model  correlation  was  very  significant  as  indicated  by  an 
F-ratio  of  14.096.  The  R for  this  model  was  .7181, 

indicating  that  71.81  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  depen- 
dent variable  was  explained  by  the  independent  political 
violence  indicators. 

Next,  a series  of  models  was  constructed  utilizing  slope 
and  intercept  dummy  variables  to  separate  the  data  into  the 
three  political  violence  time  periods.  The  first  model  in 
this  series  used  the  number  of  checks  presented  for  clearance 
as  the  dependent  variable  and  dummy  variables  which  repre- 
sented the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 
and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators 
as  the  independent  variables.  These  dummy  variables  were 
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used  alternately  in  the  models.  Also,  dummy  variables  were 

8 5 

created  for  the  intercepts  in  the  models.  The  first  model 
in  this  series  used  the  series  dependent  variable  and  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
explanatory  variable.  The  intercepts  were  positive  but  signi- 
ficant in  only  the  "pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 
periods.  The  explanatory  variable  was  insignificant  in  any 

of  the  political  violence  time  periods.  However,  the  over- 

2 

all  model  was  significant.  The  R Bar  of  the  model  was 

.3025.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the 

inconclusive  range.  The  insignificance  in  one  time  period 

may  have  been  an  indication  that  the  data  exhibited  strong 

institutional  effects  in  the  two  significant  political 

violence  time  periods.  Obviously,  the  effects  were  magnified 

during  the  two  significant  time  periods. 

The  second  model  in  this  series  was  constituted  using 

the  series  dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  basic 

political  violence  variables  as  the  independent  variables. 

8 6 

Also,  dummy  variables  were  used  for  the  intercepts.  As  in 
the  first  model,  the  intercepts  were  positive  but  significant 
in  only  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The 
significant  individual  political  violence  variables  were 
protest  demonstrations  in  the  "limited  war"  period  and  govern- 
ment sanctions  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  over-all 
correlation  in  the  model  was  significant  as  indicated  by  an 

85See  Table  23. 

86 


Ibid . 
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F-ratio  of  13.141.  The  Bar  of  the  model  was  .6915  which 
indicated  that  the  political  violence  variables  explained 
69.15  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable. 
There  was  autocorrelation  in  the  model.  It  should  be  noted 
that  armed  attacks,  which  was  an  explanatory  variable  in  the 
ordinary  least  squares  model,  was  insignificant  in  this 
model.  These  structural  changes  in  the  explanatory  variables 
resulted  from  channel  effects  which  caused  the  most  potent 
explanatory  variables  to  be  retained  in  the  model. 

As  an  exception,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  unusual 
availability  of  reported  quarterly  data  for  number  of  checks 
presented  for  clearance,  a series  of  models  was  constructed 
using  this  indicator  as  the  dependent  variable.  The  corre- 
sponding quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 
and  the  quarterly  five  basic  indicators  of  political  violence 

were  alternately  used  as  the  explanatory  variable  in  this 
8 7 

series.  A major  purpose  for  introducing  the  quarterly  data 
was  to  determine  if  the  significance  of  the  association  be- 
tween the  quarterly  dependent  indicator  of  banking  operations 
and  quarterly  indicators  of  political  violence  improved  in 
strength  over  the  annual  data  models.  The  first  model  con- 
structed used  the  series  dependent  variable  and  the  quarterly 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
variable.  The  intercept  in  this  model  was  much  higher  and 
more  significant  than  in  the  annual  model.  Also,  the  T-ratio 
on  the  independent  variable  increased  from  2.56  in  the  annual 

87 


See  Table  24. 
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TABLE  24 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  THE  QUARTERLY  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SELECTED  INFRASTl 


Independent 
Dependent  ^''--^Variable(s) 
Variable 

Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

(T-Ratio) 

Riots  , 
(Code  S01A)° 

Deaths  from 
Political 
Violence 
(Code  502A) 

Armed 
Attacks 
(Code  504A) 

Protest 

Demonstrations 
(Code  S06A) 

Govei 

Sane 

(Code 

Number  of  Checks  Presented 

109,700? 

c 

| 

. 

. 

-1 

for  Clearance 

(10.26)° 

(000,000) 

98,710 

4,423 

45.49 

. 

(Code  REALQTRNCPFC208C) 

(11.10) 

(2.73) 

HI 

(5.80) 

Per  Capita  Electric  Energy 
Consumption 

119.2 

(11.18) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

j 

(000  KWH) 

109.0 

3.839 

-.00501 

.04956 

- 

• 

(Code  REALELCPR0213C) 

(12.61) 

(2.44) 

(1.30) 

(6.50) 

Quarterly  Rubber 
Production 

IS. 94 
(21. 35) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

« 

(000  Metric  Tons) 

15.87 

- 

- 

-.002215 

- 

- .1 

(Code  REALANRU302C) 

(21.19) 

(4.67) 

(•< 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  L| 

computer  system. 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

^The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  are  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 
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TABLE  24 

5ELECTED  INFRASTRUCTURE  SYSTEMS  AND  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  A KEY  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY 


Government 
Sanctions 
(Code  519A) 

Cumulative 
Political  Violence 
Events  Index 
(Code  QCPVINDQA) 

R2 

R2  Bar 

— 

F-Ratio 

T-Ratio 

951 

Confidence 

F-Ratio 

954 

Confidence 

RHO 

- 

3.134 

(3.44) 

.1443 

.1443 

11.804 

1.671 

3.987 

.872 

- 

- 

.4245 

.4078 

16.721 

1.671 

2.749 

.650 

- 

.003917 

(4.30) 

.2092 

.2092 

18.523 

1.671 

3.987 

.840 

- 

- 

.4953 

.4806 

22.241 

1.671 

2.749 

.661 

- 

-.0002978 

(4.65) 

.2359 

.2359 

21.614 

1.671 

3.987 

.183 

-.02497 

(.44) 

* 

.2503 

.2396 

11.519 

1.671 

3.138 

.116 

Durbin- 

Watson 
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model  to  3.44  in  the  quarterly  model.  Also,  the  over-all 
significance  of  the  correlation  in  the  model  improved  from  an 
F-ratio  of  6.570  in  the  annual  model  to  11.804  in  the  quar- 
terly model.  There  was  also  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  ■ 
quarterly  model  as  was  the  case  in  the  annual  model. 

The  second  model  in  this  series  used  the  series  depen- 
dent variable  and  the  individual  five  basic  political 

88 

violence  variables  as  independent  variables.  The  slope  in 
this  model  was  also  positive  and  very  significant.  The 
significant  explanatory  variables  were  riots  and  armed 
attacks.  The  deaths  from  political  violence  variable  was 
marginally  significant.  Note  that  armed  attacks,  protest 
demonstrations  and  government  sanctions  were  the  significant 
explanatory  variables  in  the  corresponding  annual  data  model. 
The  over-all  correlation  in  this  model  was  very  significant 
as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  16.721.  The  test  for  auto- 
correlation in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  last  series  of  models,  which  was  constructed  to 
evaluate  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  banking  opera- 
tions, used  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  to  separate 
the  data  in  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The 
dependent  variable  in  this  series  was  the  number  of  checks 
presented  for  clearance.  The  independent  variable  was 
alternately  dummy  variables  used  to  represent  the  quarterly 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  or  and  the 
individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators.  Also, 

88 


See  Table  24. 
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89 

dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  in  the  model.  The 
first  model  in  the  scries  used  the  series  dependent  variable 
and  the  quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 
as  the  independent  variable.  All  the  intercepts  in  this 
model  were  positive  and  significant.  The  intercept  T-ratio 
in  the  "limited  war"  time  period  was  very  significant.  How- 
ever, as  in  the  annual  model  which  utilized  dummy  variables, 
the  independent  variable  was  insignificant.  The  over-all 
model  was  highly  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of 
23.804.  There  was  autocorrelation  in  this  model.  Again, 
this  structural  shift  in  the  significant  explanatory  vari- 
ables indicated  that  the  potency  of  the  variable  had  changed 
due  to  separation  of  the  political  violence  time  periods, 
among  other  things. 

The  last  model  in  this  series  was  constructed  using  the 
series  dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  basic  poli- 
tical violence  variables  as  independent  variables.  Also, 
dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  in  the  model.  The  inter- 
cepts in  this  model  were  all  positive  in  each  time  period  and 
highly  significant.  The  significant  individual  political 
violence  variables  were:  riots,  "limited  war"  period;  deaths 

from  political  violence,  "limited  war"  period;  and  armed 
attacks,  "limited  war"  period.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
explanatory  variables  were  different  from  the  ones  found  in 
the  corresponding  annual  data  dummy  variable  model.  The  test 
for  autocorrelation  in  this  model  was  in  the  inconclusive 
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Sec  Table  25. 


[ Institutional 

Effects  (Shift  Parameters)' 

Intercept  (Regression  Coefflclent)(T*Ratio)  j 

BDOWYO4 

8DIWY1 

BDUMMY2 

1955*60 

1961*64 

1965*72 

ss.Ho; 

42,640 

220,600 

«.06)b 

(5.13) 

(13.93) 

S3. 320 

•2,640 

144,400 

(5.56) 

(7.04) 

(14.76) 

59.50 

96.27 

235.3 

(«.»> 

(3.62) 

(15.61) 

54.94 

93.71 

118.7 

(5.66) 

(7.36) 

(14.21) 

11. 34 

2.505 

11.0 

(15.43) 

(11.01) 

(*.54) 

17.01 

14.92 

10.30 

(14.64) 

(13.29) 

(6.44) 

Numb*r  of  Chocks  Presented 

for  Clearance 

(000.000) 

(Cod*  REALQTRhCPFC204C) 

P*r  Capita  Electric  Energy 

Consumption 

(000  KWH) 

(Cod*  REALECCPR0213C) 

Quarterly  Rubber 

Production 

(000  Metric  Tons) 

(Code  REALW.RU302C) 


SOURCE:  Dependent  and  Independent  variables  data  as  provided  In  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LtASTAT)  software  computer  package  In  an  IBM*. 
‘The  regression  coefficient  Is  reported  for  etch  variable  In  the  regression  aodel. 
bTh*  T-Ratlo  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit”  regression  model  Is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  Included  In  the  model  are  indicated  by  ■ . 

^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  In  computer  application. 

'intercept  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  detect  shift  parameters  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 

*Slope  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  dated  slope  changes  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 


Structural  Changes  (Slope  Changes)* 


Protest  Demonstrations 

(Code  SC' 6 A) 

Covernnent 

Sanctions 

(Code  S19A) 

8PDUKMY0 

BPDUMXYI 

BPDCXMY2 

BCDUMHYO 

BGDWOm 

BCWWMY2 

19SS-60 

1961-64 

1965-72 

19SS-60 

1960-64 

1965-72 

, ? T-Ratlo  F-Ratio 

Cumuatlve  Political  Violence  Event*  Index  R R Bar  F-Ratlo  9S1  9S1 

(Code  QCPVINDQM  Confidence  Confidence 

YODUMMYO  Y1WWY1  Y2WMMY2 
19SS-60  1961*64  196S-72 


\ 

-.615$ 

(.?$) 

.5870 

.S6$$ 

25. $04 

1.671 

2.S21 

• 

- 

• 

.7170 

.7709 

40.052 

1.671 

2.244 

\ 

-.002729 

(.09) 

-.001776 

(-11) 

-.000007219 

(.01) 

.662$ 

.6572 

21.289 

1.67* 

2.244 

* 

* 

.7655 

.7492 

42.S6S 

1.671 

2.562 

-.006644 

(2.02) 

-.004585 

(J.50) 

-.0001265 

(1.17) 

.Sl$$ 

. 4 $25 

11.679 

1.671 

2.244 

' 

• 

■ 

.4240 

.5896 

9.717 

1.671 

2.562 
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range.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  highly 

2 

significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  40.032.  The  R Bar 
of  the  model  was  .7709  which  indicated  that  the  political 
violence  variables  had  explained  77.09  percent  of  the  devia- 
tion in  the  dependent  variable. 

Three  lag  structures  wer.e  constructed  to  test  the  signi- 
ficance and  duration  of  the -Joe  effect  of  political  violence 
on  the  number  of  checks  prefer  1 •, d-  for  clearance.  The  first 
lag  structure  used  the  numlv; ; , r checks  presented  for  clear- 
ance as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative 

90 

political  violence  events  ind#;c  as  the  independent  variable. 
The  "best  fit"  structure  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with 
a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a minor  effect  in  the 
first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  minor  negative 
effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a 
significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  second  iteration 
of  the  lag  structure  used  the  ’same'  dependent  variable  and 
deaths  from  political  violence  was  the  independent  vari- 
able. The  "best  fit"  lag  structure  was  the  same  as  in  the 
first  model.  There  was  no  lagged  effect  until  the  fifth 
year,  at  which  point  it  became  very  significant. 

The  final  lag  structure  was  based  on  quarterly  data. 

The  same  dependent  variable,  number  of  checks  presented  for 
clearance,  was  used.  The  independent  variable  was  armed 


^See  Figure  16  (a) . 
See  Figure  16 (b) . 
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(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Number  of  Checks  1 . 2S'i 
Presented  for  \ 
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Fig.  16.  Lag  structures  of  annual  number  of  checks 
presented  for  clearance. 
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92 

attacks.  The  "best  fit"  structure  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  for  a twenty  quarters  lagged  period.  The  lag 
effect  was  mild  but  increased  from  the  first  through  the 
fifteenth  quarter,  and  then  declined  to  a slight  negative  in  . 
the  sixteenth  quarter  and  continued  this  trend  to  a very 
significant  negative  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  quarter. 

Marketing  Middlemen 

Both  the  number  of  businesses  and  the  volume  of  business 
conducted  by  marketing  firms  in  South  Vietnam  were  indicators 
of  the  development  of  this  economic  sector.  The  following 
four  indicators  of  this  development  were  structured  into  a 
series  of  multiple  regression  models  as  the  dependent  vari- 
able: percent  of  the  business  patente  licenses- -less  than 

500  VN$,  percent  of  the  business  patente  licenses  for 
500-2,999  VN$ , percent  of  business  patente  licenses  for  pub- 
lic works  contractors  and  number  of  commercial  establishments. 
The  first  three  dependent  indicators  measured  the  volume  of 
business  conducted  while  the  last  indicator  measured  the 
number  of  marketing  firms.  The  explanatory  variable  was 
alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 
93 

indicators . 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 
dependent  variables  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 


92See  Figure  17. 
93Sec  Table  21. 
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violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  The 
intercepts  in  all  of  the  models  were  positive  and  signifi- 
cant, except  in  the  percent  of  business  patente  licenses  for 
public  works  contractors  model.  All  of  the  explanatory  vari- 
ables were  significant,  except  in  the  number  of  commercial 
establishments  model.  All  of  the  models  had  significant 
over-all  correlation,  except  in  the  number  of  commercial 
establishments  model.  All  of  the  models  had  positive  auto- 
correlation, except  in  the  percent  of  business  patente 
licenses  for  public  works  contractors  which  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  also  used  the 
series  dependent  variables  and  the  individual  five  basic 

95 

political  violence  indicators  as  the  independent  variables. 
The  intercepts  in  all  models  in  this  group  were  positive  and 
very  significant.  The  significant  explanatory  variables 
differed  among  models.  Protest  demonstrations  and  government 
sanctions  were  significant  in  three  of  the  models.  Armed 
attacks  was  significant  in  two  models.  Deaths  from  political 
violence  was  significant  in  only  one  model.  The  over-all 

? 

correlation  in  three  of  the  models  was  significant.  The  R 
Bar  values  were  also  very  high  in  three  of  the  models. 
Autocorrelation  conditions  were  reported  in  the  number  of 
commercial  establishments  model,  and  the  test  for  autocorre- 
lation was  in  the  inconclusive  range  in  the  percent  of 


94 
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Ibid. 
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business  patcnte  licenses--less  than  500  VN$  model  and  in  the 
percent  of  business  patente  licenses  for  public  works 
contractors  model. 

The  next  series  of  models  was  constructed  using  the  same 
dependent  variables  from  the  previous  series  but  using  dummy- 
variables  to  represent  alternately  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic 
political  violence  indicators.  Also,  dummy  intercept  vari- 
ables were  used  in  this  series.  These  models  were  generated 
to  test  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts  to  aid 
in  determining  if  the  data  should  have  been  separated  into 
the  three  political  violence  time  periods. 

The  first  group  of  models  used  the  series  dependent 

variables  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

index  as  the  independent  variable.  Also,  dummy  intercept 

96 

variables  were  used  in  the  models.  The  reported  intercepts 
were  all  positive  but  they  were  not  significant  in  all  three 
time  periods.  In  the  percent  of  business  patente  licenses 
for  500-2,999  VN$  model  the  intercept  was  not  significant  in 
the  "insurgency"  period.  In  the  percent  of  business  patente 
licenses  for  public  works  contractors  model  the  intercept 
was  significant  only  in  the  "limited  war"  period.  The 
explanatory  variable,  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index,  was  not  significant  in  any  of  the 
political  violence  time  periods  in  any  of  the  models.  The 
potency  of  this  explanatory  variable  was  demonstrated  in 

96 


See  Table  23. 
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three  of  the  four  models  which  did  not  employ  slope  and 
intercept  dummy  variables.  Again,  there  was  an  indication 
that  the  intercepts  in  these  models  had  taken  up  the  signi- 
ficance and  that  there  were  strong  shift  parameters  which 
had  become  institutionalized  in  the  data.  These  shifts  were 
further  confirmed  by  the  high  T-ratios  on  the  intercept 
dummy  variables  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  least  squares 
models.  Two  of  the  four  models  exhibited  over-all  correla- 
tion conditions  which  were  significant.  There  were  positive 
autocorrelation  conditions  in  all  of  the  models,  except  the 
number  of  commercial  establishments  model,  which  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range. 

The  last  group  of  models  jn  this  series  used  the  series 

dependent  variables  and  the  individual  five  basic  political 

violence  indicators  as  the  independent  variables.  Also, 

97 

intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  in  the  models.  All  the 
model  intercepts  were  positive  and  significant  except  the 
percent  of  the  business  patente  licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$ 
model  during  the  "insurgency"  period  and  the  percent  of  the 
business  patente  licenses  for  public  works  contractors  model 
during  the  "pre- insurgency"  periods.  As  in  the  previous 
group  in  this  series,  the  significant  explanatory  variables 
in  these  models  differed  from  those  in  the  corresponding 
ordinary  least  squares  models.  The  significant  explanatory 
variables  for  the  percent  of  the  business  patente  licenses- - 
less  than  500  VN$  model  were:  armed  attacks,  "limited  war" 

97 
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period;  protest  demonstrations,  "limited  war"  period;  and 
government  sanctions,  "limited  war"  period,  i’he  significant 
explanatory  variable  for  the  percent  of  the  business  patente 
licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$  model  was  government  sanctions  in 
the  "limited  war"  period.  The  significant  independent  vari- 
ables for  the  percent  of  business  patente  licenses  for  public 
works  contractors  model  we^e  deaths  from  political  violence 
and  government  sanction  in.V.t ! o "limited  war"  period.  There 
were  no  significant  independent  variables  for  the  number  of 
commercial  establishments  model.  The  over-all  correlation  in 
this  group  of  models  was  very  significant  except  in  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  establishments  model  in  which  the  over-all 
correlation  was  insignificant.  The  test  for  autocorrelation 
in  all  four  models  placed  them  in  the  indeterminate  range. 

The  intercepts  in  this  gorup  of  models  did  not  take  up  as 
much  of  the  significance  in.i,the  models  as  was  apparent  in  the 
first  group.  The  effects  of  political  violence  in  the  three 
time  periods  on  marketing  operation  continued  to  be  reflected 
in  the  change  of  significant  explanatory  variables  between 
the  dummy  models  and  the  OLS  models. 

A series  of  Almon  lag  structures  were  developed  to 
measure  the  duration  of  the  lagged  periods  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  lagged  structures.  The  dependent  variables  of 
the  previous  series  were  the  dependent  variables  in  these 
structures.  The  dependent  variables  of  the  previous  series 
were  the  dependent  variables  in  these  structures.  The 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  the 
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individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  were  the 
independent  variable. 

The  first  model  in  this  set  of  lag  structures  was  con- 
structed using  the  percent  of  business  patente  licenses- -less 
than  500  VN$  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumula- 
tive political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
9 8 

variable.  The  "best  fit"  structure  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a 
slight  lag  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  lag  effect  in  the 
second  year,  a significant  negative  lag  effect  in  the  third 
year,  a slight  negative  lag  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a 
significant  lag  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  second  lag 
structure  in  this  pair  of  structures  employed  the  same  depen- 
dent variable  and  armed  attacks  became  the  independent  vari- 

99 

able.  The  structure  of  the  previous  lag  also  produced  the 
"best  fit"  for  this  lag  structure.  The  effect  in  the  first 
four  years  was  insignificant  and  the  full  significant  effect 
was  contained  in  the  fifth  year.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  was  reflected  in  this  indicator  of  small  business 
activity  after  five  years. 

The  next  set  of  lag  structures  used  the  percent  of 
business  patente  licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  armed  attacks  as  the  independent 


^See  Figure  18(a). 
^Sce  Figure  18(b). 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  18.  bag  structures  of  percent  of  business  patente 
licenses- -less  than  500  VN$. 
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variable. The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both  models  was  a 
fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  In 
the  first  structure,  which  used  the  annual  cumulative  politi- 
cal violence  events  index  and  armed  attacks  as  the  indepen- 
dent variable,  the  effect  was  mild  to  insignificant  in  the 
first  four  years  and  there  \vas  a significant  lag  effect  in 
the  fifth  year.  In  the  second  structure,  which  used  armed 
attacks  as  the  independent  variable,  there  was  no  significant 
effect  in  the  first  four  years  and  a strong  significant 
effect  in  the  fifth  year.  As  in  the  previous  set  of  lag 
structures,  the  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in 
this  indicator  of  medium  volume  business  activity  after  five 
years . 

The  next  set  of  lag  structures  used  the  percent  of 
business  patente  licenses  for  public  works  contractors  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  alternately  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  armed  attacks  as  the 
independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  model,  for  the  struc- 
ture which  used  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  as  the  independent  variable,  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a 
significant  lag  effect  in  this  structure  during  the  first 
year  and  then  the  effect  declined  to  no  significance  in  the 
fifth  year.  In  the  second  lag  structure  in  which  armed 
attacks  was  the  independent  variable,  the  "best  fit" 

^°See  Figure  19(a)  and  19(b). 

101Sce  Figure  20(a)  and  20(b). 
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(a) 


(b) 


Fig.  19.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  business  patente 
licenses  for  500-2,999  VN$ . 
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( ' (a) 


Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  20.  Lag  structures  of  percent  of  business  patente 
licenses  for  public  works  contractors. 
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structure  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a seven  year 
lagged  period.  There  was  a significant  effect  in  this  struc- 
ture during  the  first  year.  This  effect  declined  to  no 
effect  by  the  third  year  and  remained  at  that  level  until  the  • 
sixth  year  in  which  there  was  a mild  lag  effect  which  in- 
creased to  a significant  level  in  the  seventh  year.  The 
lagged  impact  of  political  violence  on  this  indicator  of 
government-sponsored  business  activity  was  partially  re- 
flected in  the  first  year  and  had  a long  term  effect  which 
extended  to  the  seventh  year. 

The  final  set  of  lag  structures  in  this  series  used  the 

number  of  commercial  establishments  as  the  dependent  variable 

and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 

deaths  from  political  violence  alternately  as  the  independent 
102 

variable.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both  lag  models 
was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged 
period.  The  lag  effect  was  the  same  in  both  structures. 

There  was  a mildly  significant  effect  in  the  first  year,  no 
effect  in  the  second  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the 
third  year,  no  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a significant 
effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  impact  of  political  violence 
on  the  number  of  commercial  establishments  was  mildly 
reflected  in  the  first  and  third  years  and  there  was  a 
significant  effect  in  che  fifth  year. 


102 


Sec  Figure  21(a)  and  21(b). 
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(a) 


(b) 


(Code  DFMPV502) 


Fig.  21.  Lag  structures  of  number  of  commercial 
establishments . 
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Utilities 

Utilities  arc  a key  infrastructure  development  indicator. 
Per  capita  electric  energy  consumption  which  was  used  in  this 
study  was  particularly  important  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  marketing  and  related  activities.  This  indicator 
was  structured  into  a series  of  multiple  regression  models  as 
the  dependent  variable.  In  the  first  group  of  models  in  this 
series,  the  explanatory  variable  was  alternately  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  the  indepen- 
dent five  basic  political  violence  indicators.  In  the 
second  group  of  models  in  this  series,  dummy  variables  were 
introduced  which  represented  the  independent  variables. 

Also,  dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  to  separate  the 
data  into  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  Per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption  was  retained  in  this  group 
of  models  as  the  dependent  variable. 

The  first  model  in  this  group,  which  used  annual  per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable 

and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as 

103 

the  explanatory  variable,  had  a positive  and  very  signifi- 
cant intercept.  Also,  the  explanatory  variable  was  very 

significant.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  very 

2 

significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  11.549.  The  R Bar 
for  the  model  was  .4192.  Autocorrelation  in  the  model  was 
near  the  inconclusive  range. 
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See  Table  21. 
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The  second  model  in  this  group,  which  was  based  on 
quarterly  data,  used  the  same  dependent  variable  and  the 
quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
explanatory  variable. The  intercept  in  this  model  was 
positive  and  higher  and  it  was  also  very  significant.  The 
significant  level  of  the  quarterly  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  higher  in  this  model  than  the 
corresponding  index  was  in  the  annual  data  model.  The  T-ratio 
increased  from  3.40  in  the  annual  data  model  to  4.30  in  the 
quarterly  data  model.  The  over-all  significance  in  this 
model  improved  over  the  annual  model  as  indicated  by  an 
F-ratio  of  18.523.  The  Durbin-Watson  statistic  indicated 
that  there  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  this  model. 

The  third  model  in  the  second  group  of  models  used  the 
series  dependent  variable  based  on  annual  data  and  the  indi- 
vidual five  basic  political  violence  indicators . The 
intercept  in  this  model  was  positive  and  very  significant. 

The  explanatory  variables,  which  were  significant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level,  were  riots  and  armed  attacks.  Pro- 
test demonstrations  was  significant  at  the  85  percent  confi- 
dence level.  The  correlation  in  the  over-all  model  was  very 

2 

significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  12.108.  The  R Bar 
of  the  model  was  .6847,  which  indicated  that  68.47  percent 
of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by 
the  group  of  independent  variables. 

104See  Table  24. 
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The  fourth  model  in  this  group  of  models  used  the  series 
dependent  variable  on  a quarterly  basis  and  the  individual 
five  basic  political  violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory 
variables . The  intercept  in  this  model  was  higher  than  in  . 
the  annual  model  and  was  very  significant.  The  explanatory 
variables  in  the  model,  which  were  significant  at  the  95  per- 
cent confidence  level,  were  riots  and  armed  attacks.  These 
same  explanatory  variables  significant  in  the  annual 

data  model.  Also,  deaths  from  political  violence  was  signi- 
ficant at  the  90  percent  confidence  level.  There  was 
positive  autocorrelation  in  this  model. 

The  first  model  in  the  second  group  of  models  used  the 
series  dependent  variable  based  on  annual  data  and  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  explanatory 

variable.  Also,  dummy  intercept  variables  were  used  to 

107 

separate  the  data  into  the  three  time  periods.  The  inter- 
cepts were  positive  but  were ' significant  in  only  the  "pre- 
insurgency" and  "limited  war"  time  periods.  Likewise,  the 
independent  variable  was  significant  in  only  the  "insurgency" 

period.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  very 

2 

significant  at  an  F-ratio  of  17.194.  The  R Bar  of  the  model 
was  .7495.  Again,  it  appeared  that  much  of  the  significance 
in  the  model  was  taken  up  by  the  intercepts  indicating  that 
significant  shift  parameters  had  become  institutionalized  in 
the  data. 

%106See  Tabic  24. 
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The  second  model  in  this  second  group  of  models  used  the 

series  dependent  variable  based  on  quarterly  data  and  the 

quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 

108 

explanatory  variable.  In  this  model  all  of  the  intercepts 

were  positive  and  very  significant.  However,  the  explanatory 

variable  was  insignificant  in  any  of  the  three  time  periods. 

The  over-all  correlation  of  the  model  was  very  significant  as 

2 

indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  21.289.  The  R Bar  for  the  model 
was  .6372.  There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  model. 
This  was  a case  where  there  were  structural  changes  which 
had  reduced  the  potency  of  the  explanatory  variable  over  what 
it  enjoyed  in  the  corresponding  ordinary  least  squares  model. 

The  third  model  in  this  second  group  of  models  used  the 
series  dependent  variable  based  on  annual  data  and  the  indi- 
vidual five  basic  political  violence  indicators  as  the 

109 

explanatory  variables.  The  intercepts  in  this  model  were 
positive  but  they  were  significant  in  only  the  "pre-insur- 
gency" and  "limited  war"  periods.  Also,  there  were  no 
significant  explanatory  variables,  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level,  in  any  of  the  three  time  periods.  The  armed 
attacks  variable  was  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence 

level.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  very 

2 

significant  at  an  F-ratio  of  13.849.  The  R Bar  for  the 
model  was  .4073.  Also,  there  was  positive  autocorrelation  in 
the  model. 

108See  Table  25. 
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The  fourth  model  in  this  group  of  models  used  the  series 
dependent  variable  on  a quarterly  ..  sis  and  the  individual 
five  basic  political  violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory 
variable s . All  three  intercepts  in  this  model  were  posi- 
tive and  very  significant.  The  explanatory  variable,  which 
was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  was  armed 
attacks  in  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  riots  variable  was 
significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level  during  the 
"limited  war"  period.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model 

was  highly  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  42.565. 

2 

The  R Bar  for  the  model  was  .7492.  This  model  improved  con- 
siderably in  its  strength  of  significance  over  the  annual 
data  model.  However,  there  was  also  positive  autocorrelation 
in  this  model. 

The  last  two  models  in  this  second  group  reflected  both 
structural  changes,  which  resulted  in  variable  shifting,  and 
shift  parameters,  which  were  reflected  in  the  institutionali- 
zation of  the  data  during  the  political  violence  time  periods. 
The  shifting  between  models  of  the  significant  individual 
five  basic  political  violence  indicators  was  partially 
because  of  the  shift  parameters  caused  by  separating  the  data 
into  the  three  political  violence  time  periods. 

Three  lag  structures  were  developed  for  this  infra- 
structure variable.  The  first  two  structures  were  based  on 
annual  data.  The  third  structure  was  based  on  quarterly 
data.  The  per  capita  electric  energy  consumption  was  used  as 
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the  dependent  variable  in  all  three  structures.  In  the  first 
structure  the  independent  variable  was  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index.  x The  "best  fit"  for  this 
structure  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year 
lagged  period.  There  was  some  lag  effect  during  the  first 
year,  no  effect  in  the  second  through  the  fourth  year  and  a 
significant  effect  during  the  fifth  year.  The  next  structure 
used  the  same  dependent  variable  and  armed  attacks  was  the 
independent  variable.  Also,  the  previous  lag  structures 
provided  the  "best  fit."  In  this  structure,  there  was  no 
effect  until  the  fifth  year  in  which  the  effect  was  signifi- 
cant. The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption  in  the  first  and  fifth 
year. 

The  final  lag  structure  used  quarterly  per  capita 

electric  energy  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable  and 

armed  attacks  which  was  the  most  potent  explanatory  variable 

from  the  ordinary  least  squares  multiple  regression  model  as 

113 

the  independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  lag  structure 
was  a third  degree  polynomial  with  a twenty  quarter  lagged 
period.  There  was  a significant  and  increasing  lag  effect 
during  the  first  five  quarters,  then  the  effect  declined  to  a 
level  effect  which  was  significant  until  the  fifteenth  quar- 
ter, at  which  time  the  lag  effect  declined  to  a significant 

ill 

Sec  Figure  22(a) . 

1J^Sec  Figure  22(b). 

113See  Figure  23. 
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(a) 


Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 
Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  22.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  electric  energy  ; 

consumption. 

; 

LJ 
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level  from  the  sixteenth  through  the  twentieth  quarter.  This 
more  precise  picture  of  the  lag  effect  of  political  violence 
on  per  capita  electric  energy  consumption  indicated  that  the 
effect  was  reflected  in  the  first  through  the  fifteenth 
quarter. 

Industrial  Production 

The  last  variable  used  in  the  examination  of  this  minor 
research  question  is  the  general  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion, which  was  a checking  variable  designed  to  measure  the 
impact  of  political  violence  on  the  entire  secondary  economic 
sector.  This  economic  sector  by  definition  included  some  of 
the  infrastructure  and  marketing  support  activities,  such  as 
utilities  and  transportation.  Data  for  this  variable  was 
available  only  for  the  years  1962  through  1972.  Two  models 
were  structured  and  computed,  utilizing  the  general  index  of 
industrial  production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  the 
individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  alter- 
nately as  the  explanatory  variable . In  the  first  mod^l, 
which  used  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index,  the  intercept  was  positive  and  very  significant.  How- 
ever, the  explanatory  variable  was  significant  at  only  the  85 
percent  confidence  level.  Also,  the  over-all  correlation  in 
the  model  was  not  significant  and  there  was  positive  auto- 
correlation in  the  model.  The  second  model,  which  used  the 
same  dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  basic  politi- 
cal violence  indicators,  had  a positive  intercept  which  was 
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very  significant.  The  significant  variable  in  this  model  at 
the  95  percent  confidence  level  was  armed  attacks.  The  riots 
variable  was  significant  at  the  90  percent  confidence  level. 
Also,  the  over-all  correlation  in  this  model  was  insignifi- 
cant and  autocorrelation  conditions  were  in  the  indeterminate 
range.  The  significance  of  the  association  between  the 
general  production  index  and  political  violence  indicators 
was  weaker  than  the  significance  of  the  association  between 
many  of  the  other  infrastructure  variables  and  the  indicators 
of  political  violence. 

Summary 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  infrastructure 
systems  supporting  marketing  operations  and  middlemen  in 
South  Vietnam  was  not  uniform  among  the  dependent  variables. 
The  impact  of  political  violence  as  viewed  by  this  study 
appeared  to  aid  in  the  development  of  some  infrastructure 
systems  and  impeded  others.  Also,  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  the  infrastructure  systems  was  not  uniform 
throughout  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The 
impact  of  political  violence  as  measured  by  the  cumulative 
political  violence  events  indices  was  not  equal  on  the 
infrastructure  systems.  Also,  the  impact  of  political 
violence  as  measured  by  the  individual  five  basic  political 
violence  indicators  was  not  the  same  for  each  infrastructure 
system.  There  was  considerable  deviation  between  the  impact 
of  political  violence  measured  by  the  various  indicators  on 
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the  different  variables  which  represented  a homogeneous  group 
of  infrastructure  systems. 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  number  of 
marketing  firms  and  their  volume  of  business  transactions  was  . 
no  less  turbulent  than  that  experienced  by  the  infrastructure 
system. 

In  the  group  of  indicators  representing  transportation 
systems,  there  was  a very  significant  level  of  association 
between  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use,  railway 
passenger/kilometers  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence. 
However,  the  significance  of  the  association  between  domestic 
air  passenger/kilometers,  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial 
ports  and  indicators  of  political  violence  was  generally 
marginal.  The  individual  five  political  violence  indicators 
were  stronger  predictor  variables  than  the  cumulative  poli- 
tical violence  events  indices.  There  was  no  pattern  among 
the  individual  political  violence  explanatory  variables  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  systems  variables  which  they 
endeavored  to  explain.  The  separation  of  the  data  through 
the  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  indicated  that 
the  strength  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  the 
different  transportation  systems  was  mixed  by  system  and  by 
time  period.  On  balance,  the  greatest  impact  of  political 
violence  on  transportation  systems  was  in  the  "pre-insur- 
gency" and  "insurgency"  periods.  Lastly,  the  lagged  effect 
of  political  violence  appeared  to  generally  be  reflected  in 
all  transportation  media  in  the  fifth  year  except  coastwise 
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shipping  in  commercial  ports  which  was  realized  in  the  first 
and  fifth  years. 

The  group  of  communications  media  exhibited  significant 
association  between  all  of  the  media  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence.  Also,  in  these  models  the  independent 
political  violence  explanatory  variables  were  not  consistent 
among  the  models.  The  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  vari- 
ables in  the  multiple  regression  models  indicated  that  the 
greatest  impact  of  political  violence  on  the  development  of 
communications  media  was  reflected  in  the  "pre-insurgency’' 
and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  lagged  impact  of  political 
violence  on  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and  mailed  was 
reflected  in  the  fifth  year.  Lag  structures  were  not  com- 
puted for  the  other  communication  variables  due  to  the  short 
span  of  the  data. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  the  number 
of  checks  presented  for  clearance  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence  was  good  in  the  annual  model  and  improved 
in  the  quarterly  model.  The  greatest  impact  of  political 
violence  was  indicated  on  this  variable  in  the  "pre- 
insurgency" and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  individual  poli- 
tical violence  variables  were  stronger  explanatory  variables 
than  the  annual  or  quarterly  cumulative  political  violence 
events  indices.  The  lag  structure  indicated  that  the  impact 
of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  the  number  of  checks 
presented  for  clearance  after  five  years  in  the  annual  models 
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and  was  reflected  in  the  quarterly  data  model  over  the  first 
fifteen  quarters. 

The  volume  of  business  conducted  by  commercial  firms  in 
South  Vietnam  was  separated  into  categories  of  small,  medium 
and  public  works  contractor  firms.  Also,  the  number  of 
commercial  establishments  was  reported.  The  significance  of 
the  association  between  the  volume  of  business  conducted  by 
all  three  categories  of  firms  and  political  violence  was 
strong.  However,  the  significance  between  the  association  of 
the  number  of  commercial  establishments  and  political  vio- 
lence was  weak.  There  were  wide  variations  in  the  political 
violence  explanatory  variable  for  each  of  the  volume  of 
business  categories  and  the  number  of  commercial  establish- 
ments. The  use  of  dummy  variables  to  separate  the  political 
violence  time  periods  showed  that  the  significant  impacts  of 
political  violence  on  the  volume  of  business  were  in  the 
"insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  strength  of  the 
association  of  a particular  time  period  for  the  number  of 
commercial  establishments  was  not  confirmed.  Based  on  the 
lag  structures  developed,  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  small  and  medium  businesses  was  reflected  in  these  organi- 
zations after  five  years.  In  the  case  of  public  works 
contractor  firms,  the  impact  of  political  violence  was  re- 
flected in  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  the  number  of 
commercial  establishments  the  lag  effect  of  political 
violence  was  realized  in  five  years. 
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There  was  a very  significant  association  between  the  per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence.  The  use  of  quarterly  data,  both  for  per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption  and  political  violence 
indicators,  considerably  improved  the  significance  of  this 
association  over  that  found  when  only  annual  data  was  used. 
The  significant  individual  ii  dicators  of  political  violence 
shifted  between  the  annual  s'^ta  and  quarterly  data  models. 
However,  there  were  strong ei  explanatory  variables  in  each 
respective  model  than  the  cumulative  political  violence 
events  indices.  The  separation  of  the  data  into  time  periods 
resulted  in  the  most  significant  relations  being  reflected  in 
the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  lag 
structures  indicated  that  the  impact  of  political  violence 
was  reflected  in  the  annual  per  capita  electric  energy  con- 
sumption in  the  first  and  f y-£'d\  years.  In  the  quarterly 
data  lag  structures,  the  lag  effect  was  in  the  first  through 
the  fifteenth  quarters. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  the  general 
industrial  production  index  and  the  annual  cumulative  politi- 
cal violence  events  index  was  weak.  The  strength  of  the 
association  improved  when  individual  indicators  of  political 
violence  were  used  in  the  model.  The  significant  variable 
in  this  case  was  armed  attacks.  On  balance,  the  significance 
of  the  association  between  the  general  industrial  production 
index  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  weaker 
than  most  of  the  ether  infrastructure  variables. 
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The  Impact  of  Political  Violence  on  Key 
Agricultural  Commodity  Production 

Many  economic,  marketing  and  political  writers  on  South 
Vietnam  have  taken  the  position  that  political  violence  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  the  production  of  key  agricultural 
commodities  and  their  marketing.  These  writers  have  largely 
based  their  opinions  on  casual  self  observations  or  the 
reports  of  others.  No  empirical  evidence  has  previously  been 
offered  which  would  support  the  position  that  these  two 
phenomena,  agriculture  commodity  production  and  political 
violence,  are  linked.  Likewise,  neither  has  any  evidence 
been  illustrated  which  would  refute  this  proposition. 

Because  of  the  dualistic  nature  of  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  because  of  the  important  role  which  key  agricultrual 
commodities  play  during  periods  of  political  violence,  it 
was  essential  that  the  following  minor  research  question  be 
analyzed  in  this  study: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
the  production  of  key  agricultural  commodi- 
ties in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

This  analysis  was  aided  by  a series  of  multiple  regression 

models  and  lag  structures  which  measured  the  significance  of 

the  association  between  key  agricultural  commodity  production 

and  the  impact  of  political  violence. 

The  first  series  of  multiple  regression  models  employed 
annual  paddy  (rice)  production,  annual  rubber  production, 
annual  tea  production  and  annual  coffee  production  alternately 
as  the  dependent  variable.  Alternately  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic 
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political  violence  indicators  were  the  explanatory  variable 

114 


in  each  regression  model 

The  first  model  in  this  series  employed  annual  paddy 
production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  tha  annual  cumula- 
tive political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
variable.  The  intercept  was  positive  and  highly  significant. 
The  explanatory  variable  was  only  significant  at  the  85 


percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the 

.2 


model  was  insignificant.  An  R Bar  of  .0765  for  the  model 

was  a relatively  low  indication  of  correlation.  There  was 

autocorrelation  in  the  model. 

The  second  model  used  annual  paddy  production  as  the 

dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  basic  political 
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violence  indicators  as  explanatory  variables.  The  inter- 
cept in  this  model  was  positive  and  highly  significant. 

Three  of  the  five  political  violence  indicators  used  in  the 
model  had  significant  T-ratios  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
level.  They  are  deaths  from  political  violence,  armed 
attacks  and  protest  demonstrations.  The  correlation  in  the 


over-all  model  improved  as  illustrated  by  a significant 

,2 


F-ratio  of  4.391.  The  R Bar  of  .4161  for  the  model  indi- 
cated that  the  three  political  violence  indicators  in  the 
model  explained  almost  42  percent  of  the  deviation  in  annual 
paddy  production.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  this  model 
was  in  the  inconclusive  range  and  could  not  be  determined. 
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Sec  Table  26. 
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TABLE  26  f 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  ANNUAL  PRODUCTlj 


' Independent 
Dependent  ^ — ^Variable(s) 
Variable 

Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

(T-Ratio) 

Riots  , 
(Code  501)u 

Deaths  From 
Political 
Violence 
(Code  502) 

Armed 
Attacks 
(Code  504) 

Protest 

Demonstrations 
(Code  506) 

Govern® 
Sanctia 
(Code  9 

Annual  Paddy  (Rice) 

Production 

(000  Metric  Tons) 

4,S76a  . 
(20.37)° 

c 

- 

M 

- 

I 

(Code  ANNPA301) 

4,358 

(24.29) 

-.02329 

(2.23) 

24.03 

(2.46) 

Annual  Rubber 

Production 

(000  Metric  Tons) 

66.18 

(19.77) 

- 

" 

- 

" 

(Code  ANNRU302) 

65.17 

(20.11) 

-.002476 

(4.28) 

-.031 

(.40' 

Annual  Tea 
Production 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

4.461 

(23.34) 

- 

“ 

" 

” < 

(Code  ANNTE303) 

4.172 

(26.14) 

.04126 

(2.94) 

.00004931 

(1.75) 

* ) 

Annual  Coffee 

Production 

(000  Metric  Tons) 

3.172 

(25.65) 

“ 

* 

(Code  ANNCO304) 

2.986 

(28.59) 

.02081 

(2.27) 

.00004371 

(2.37) 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  I 

IBM-360  computer  system. 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 
bThe  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  m< 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 


/ 


Government 

Sanctions 


Cumulative 
Political  Violence 
Events  Index 
(Code  ACPVIND) 

R2 

R2  Bar 

F-Ratio 

T-Ratio 

954 

Confidence 

F-Ratio 

954 

Confidence 

RHO 

.006987 

.0765 

.0765 

1.326 

1.746 

4.490 

.624 

(1.15) 

_ 

.4848 

.4161 

4.391 

1.761 

3.340 

.332 

-.0003697 

.5111 

.Sill 

16.727 

1.746 

4.490 

.590 

(4.09) 

- 

. S703 

.5434 

9.952 

1.753 

3.680 

.619 

.000007156 

.1073 

.1073 

1.922 

1.746 

4.490 

.402 

(1.39) 

- 

.4161 

.3797 

5.346 

1 / S3 

3.680 

.057 

.000004225 

.0909 

.0909 

1.601 

1.746 

4.490 

.316 

(1.27) 

.3922 

.3542 

4.840 

1.753 

3.680 

-.058 

included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by  - 


Durbin- 

Watson 


cessed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an 
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The  significance  of  the  association  between  annual 
rubber  production  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  vio- 

1 - * j „ ..  j 116  mi.  . * r r l 


lence  events  index  was  strong. 


The  regression  coeffi- 


cient was  positive  and  both  the  intercept  and  the  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  had  h'ghly  and  very  signifi- 
cant T-ratios  respectively.  The  over-all  model  was  also 
highly  significant  as  reflected  in  an  F-ratio  of  16.727.  The 
R Bar  for  the  model  indicated  that  the  independent  variable 
explained  51.11  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the  dependent 
variable.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  was  near  the  limit  of 
the  inconclusive  range. 

The  next  iteration  of  the  model,  which  included  separate 
political  violence  indicators,  improved  the  level  of  signifi- 
cance at  the  intercept  and  reflected  a positive  regression 
r r • • , 117  rr>i i _ _ * ■ r * rT' „ r 1.  „ 


coefficient . 


The  only  significant  T-ratio  for  the 


independent  variables  in  the  model  was  for  armed  attacks 
which  were  very  significant  at  a T-ratio  of  4.28.  The  corre- 
lation in  the  over-all  model  was  high  as  indicated  by  an 

2 

F-ratio  of  9.952  which  was  very  significant.  The  R Bar  of 
the  model  was  .5434,  indicating  that  the  two  independent 
variables,  armed  attacks  and  government  sanctions,  had 
explained  54.34  percent  of  the  deviation  in  annual  rubber 
production.  There  was  a slight  negative  regression  coeffi- 


cient on  armed  attacks  indicating  a downward  slope  of  this 
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function  in  the  model.  There  was  autocorrelation  in  this 
model . 

There  was  a weak  significance  in  the  association  between 

annual  tea  production  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

118 

violence  events  index.  However,  the  intercept  reflected  a 

highly  significant  T-ratio  of  23.34,  and  the  regression 

coefficient  was  positive.  The  over-all  model  was  insignifi- 

? 

cant  as  reflected  in  an  F-ratio  of  1.922,  and  the  low  R Bar 
of  only  .1073  indicated  weak  correlation  between  the  vari- 
ables. Also,  the  test  for  autocorrelation  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range.  When  riots  and  armed  attacks  were 
included  in  the  model  as  independent  variables,  the  signifi- 
cance in  the  association  between  annual  tea  production  and 
these  explanatory  variables  considerably  improved.  The 
regression  coefficient  was  positive  and  the  T-ratio  on  the 
intercept  was  highly  significant  at  23.34.  Both  explanatory 
variables  were  significant.  The  over-all  models  correlation 

was  significant  as  indicated  by  an  F-ratio  of  5.346.  The 
2 

R Bar  of  the  model  was  .3797,  indicating  that  37.97  percent 
of  the  variance  in  the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by 
the  independent' variables  in  the  model. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  annual 
coffee  production  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  vio- 
lence events  index  was  relatively  weak  as  reflected  in  a 
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See  Table  26. 
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120 

T-ratio  of  1.27  which  was  insignificant.  However,  the 

intercept  in  the  model  was  positive  and  very  significant. 

Also,  the  over-all  model  was  insignificant  as  reflected  in  an 

F-ratio  of  only  1.601.  Only  9.0  percent  of  the  deviation  in 

the  dependent  variable  was  explained  by  the  independent  vari- 

2 

able  as  reflected  in  the  R Bar.  The  significance  of  the 

association  improved  considerably  when  riots  and  armed 

attacks  became  the  significant  independent  variables  in  the 

121 

next  iteration  of  the  model.  This  also  resulted  in  a 

2 

significant  F-ratio  of  4.840  for  the  model.  The  R Bar  of 
the  model  was  .3542,  indicating  that  the  independent  vari- 
ables had  explained  35.42  percent  of  the  deviation  in  the 
dependent  variable. 

Quarterly  rubber  production  data  was  available  for 

analysis  in  the  study.  Two  models  were  constructed  using 

quarterly  rubber  production  as  the  dependent  variable  and 

alternately  the  quarterly  cumulative  political  violence 

events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 

122 

indicators  as  the  explanatory  variables.  The  first  model, 
which  used  the  quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  as  the  explanatory  variable,  reflected  a positive 
intercept  and  a very  significant  T-ratio  for  the  intercept. 
The  quarterly  political  violence  events  index  was  signifi- 
cant. The  over-all  correlation  in  this  model  was  highly 
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Sec  Table  24. 
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2 

significant  as  in  the  annual  data  model.  The  R Bar  for  this 
model  fell  to  .2359. 

In  the  quarterly  data  model,  which  used  the  same  depen- 
dent variable  and  the  individual  political  violence  indica- 
tors as  the  explanatory  variables,  the  intercept  was  very 
significant  at  a T-ratio  of  21.19.  Armed  attacks  was  the 
significant  individual  political  violence  indicator  in  this 
model.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  model  was  very 
significant. 

The  significance  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
rubber  production  in  the  quarterly  model  improved  markedly 
over  the  annual  data  model.  The  over-all  correlation  of  the 
quarterly  data  model  improved  and  the  presence  of  autocorre- 
lation advanced  from  the  inconclusive  range  to  no  indication 
of  presence. 

The  models  containing  the  intercept  and  slope  dummy 

variables,  which  were  designed  to  test  for  institutional 

effects  and  structural  changes,  produced  very  satisfactory 
123 

results.  For  example,  in  the  paddy  production  models,  the 
significant  intercepts  were  different  for  the  three  political 
violence  time  periods.  They  were  highly  significant  during 
the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  periods  and  less 
significant  during  the  "limited  war"  period,  which  indicated 
that  this  characteristic  had  become  institutionalized  in  the 
first  two  time  periods.  An  extremely  important  finding  in 
this  analysis  was  that  the  composition  of  the  different 
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See  Table  27. 


TABLE  2? 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  OF  KEY  AGRIC 


Institutional 

Effects  (Shift  Parameters)® 

»*ructural  Changes  (Slope  Changes)*^ 

Independent 
Dependent  ^\\'ariable(s) 

Intercept  (Regression  Coefficlent)(T-Ratlo) 

Riots  (Code  501) 

Deaths  From  Political  Violence  (Code  S02) 

Armed  Attacks 

(Code  SO*) 

Protest  Demonstrations  (■ 

Variable 

DUMMY 

DUMMY 1 

dummy: 

RDUMMY0 

RDUMMY1 

RDUMMY2 

DDUMMYC 

D DUMMY 1 

DDUMMY2 

A DUMMY 0 

ADUMMY1 

ADUMMY2 

PDUMSfYO  P DUMMY  1 PIN 

1035*60 

1961*64 

196S-72 

1955*60 

1961*64 

1965*72 

19  SS- 60 

1961-64 

1965*72 

1955-60 

1961- 

64 

1965*72 

1955*60  1961*64  lfi 

Annual  Paddy  (Rice) 

3,9<2*  k 

3.978 

3,214 

.c 

. 

1 

* ■ 4 

Production 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

(11.33)® 

(2.13) 

(17.34) 

56.51 

'{ 

4,177 

S.OIl 

(14.70) 

3,930 

•.02350 

« 

.09780 

1 

(Code  ANXDA301) 

(13.52) 

(6. SI) 

(1.86) 

n 

(2.31) 

1 

Annual  Rubber 

66.70 

76.60 

46.28 

. 

. 

. 

■ - J 

Production 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

(14.82) 

(13.90) 

(6.76) 

I 

79.22 

76.60 

37.80 

. 

« 

• 

- 001231 

• » 

(Code  ANVRU302) 

(1S.11) 

(24.85) 

(8.07) 

(4.01) 

Annual  Tea 

3.817 

4.830 

5.444 

. 

. 

. 

. 

i 

Production 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

(15.11) 

(15.66) 

(14.18) 

4.060 

4.850 

4.817 

-.2433 

.03151 

. 

• 

(Code  ANN7E303) 

(19.19) 

(20.30) 

(18.91) 

(2.82) 

(1.88) 

Annual  Coffee 

3.089 

3.37$ 

3.612 

. 

. 

. 

Production 
(000  Metric  Tons) 

(11.33) 

(16.71) 

(2S.29) 

.03537 

2.783 

S.37S 

2.963 

• 

■ 

.00004121 

(Code  ANNC0304) 

(17.70) 

(17.53) 

(8.80) 

0*99) 

(1*73) 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  Independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utlliting  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM* 
*The  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model, 
bThe  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  In  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Independent  variables  not  included  in  the  model  are  indicated  by  • . 

^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 

intercept  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  detect  shift  parameters  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 

*Slope  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  dated  slope  changes  between  the  three  time  periods  of  the  study. 
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independent  political  violence  variables  changed.  Instead  of  j 

deaths  from  political  violence,  armed  attacks  and  protest 
demonstrations,  the  significant  variables  in  the  regression 
models  utilizing  dummy  variables  were  riots  in  the  "pre- 
insurgency" and  "limited  war"  periods  and  armed  attacks 

during  the  "limited  war"  period.  These  new  variables  became  j 

the  major  contributing  variable^  to  the  explanation  of  devia- 

^ . i 

tions  in  paddy  production;,*!  t*  these  time  periods.  When  { 

data  separation  technique^*- used,  the  strongest  and  most  j 

potent  explanatory  variables  remained  in  the  regression  and  j 

the  weak  independent  variables  were  excluded  from  the  model,  1 

based  on  their  insignificance.  j 

i 

In  the  case  of  annual  rubber  production,  composition  of  i 

the  independent  variables  remained  the  same  but  the  level  of  J 

significance  increased  considerably  and  was  evident  only  in  j 

some  time  periods. ArmeJ  .attacks  were  significant  only  ] 

during  the  "limited  war"  pei  led*  and  government  sanctions  were 

I 

significant  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  ] 

periods.  Institutional  effects  were  highly  significant  j 

during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  periods  and  less  ] 

significant  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  over-all  \ 

model  correlation  was  highly  significant  as  indicated  by  the 
high  F-ratios.  The  presence  of  autocorrelation  was  in  the 
inconclusive  range  for  the  model  containing  the  annual 

cumulative  political  violence  events  index.  j 

\ 


Annual  tea  production  was  the  dependent  variable  in  a 

set  of  models  which  employed  dummy  intercept  and  independent 

125 

variables  of  political  violence.  In  these  models  the 
composition  of  the  significant  explanatory  variables  changed 
from  riots  and  armed  attacks,  which  were  significant  in  the 
ordinary  least  squares  models,  to  only  riots  which  were  sig- 
nificant during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 
periods.  The  intercepts  of  these  models  were  positive  and 
demonstrated  equal  strength  in  each  political  violence  time 
period.  The  over-all  correlation  of  the  models  was  an 
improvement  over  that  found  in  the  OLS  regression  models. 

The  employment  of  dummy  variables  improved  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  annual  coffee 
1 9 

production.  The  institutional  effects  of  the  intercept 
were  very  significant  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  and 
"insurgency"  time  periods  and  less  significant  during  the 
"limited  war"  period.  The  composition  of  the  explanatory 
variables  in  the  model  did  not  change  with  the  use  of  dummy 
variables,  but  the  time  periods  which  were  significant  were 
"limited  war"  for  riots  and  armed  attacks. 

The  utilization  of  dummy  variables  tc  separate  the  poli 
tical  violence  time  periods  illustrated  that  significant 
shift  parameters  have  occurred  in  dependent  agricultural 
commodities  production.  Of  equal  or  greater  importance,  the 
use  of  dummy  variables  also  indicated  that  the  significance 

125Scc  Table  27. 

126 


Ibid. 
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of  independent  indicators  of  political  violence  were  differ- 
ent during  these  time  periods  from  those  which  had  exhibited 
significance  during  the  entire  development  period. 

The  quarterly  data  analysis,  utilizing  dummy  variables 
for  quarterly  rubber  production,  indicated  highly  significant 
institutional  effects  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and 
"insurgency"  periods  and  less  significant  effects  during  the 
"limited  war"  period.  The  quarterly  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  significant  during  all  three  time 
periods  indicating  structural  effects.  The  over-all  model 
correlation  improved  over  the  corresponding  annual  data 
model.  The  quarterly  model  using  dummy  variables  contained 
armed  attacks  during  the  "limited  war"  period  as  a signifi- 
cant variable.  This  variable  was  significant  in  the 
corresponding  annual  dummy  variable  model. 

A series  of  Almon  lag  structures  were  created  in  order 
to  test  the  effects  of  political  violence  on  key  agricultural 
commodity  production.  Key  agricultural  commodity  indicators 
were  used  in  the  series  as  the  dependent  variables  and 
alternately  the  cumulative  violence  indices  and  the  indivi- 
dual five  basic  political  violence  indicators  were  used  as 
the  independent  variable. 

The  first  lag  structure  in  the  series  used  annual  paddy 


production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumula- 
tive political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
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See  Table  25. 


128 

variable.  1 The  "best  fit"  structure  was  a fourth  degree 

polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  There  was  a mild 

lag  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year, 

a mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in  the 

fourth  year  and  a significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The 

next  iteration  of  the  structure  used  the  same  dependent  vari- 

12°“ 

able  and  used  armed  attacks  as  the  independent  variable. 

The  previous  lag  structur^’i^.oduced  the  "best  fit."  The  lag 
effect  was  insignificant  ?n*vthe  first  four  years  of  this 
structure,  and  the  full  significant  impact  was  in  the  fifth 
year.  The  impact  of  politer'.'!  violence  on  annual  paddy  pro- 
duction was  realized  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  next  lag  structure  in  the  series  used  annual  rubber 
production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately  the 

annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  armed 

• 130 

attacks  as  the  independent-*.Tc,\<i  able . The  "best  fit"  for 

both  structures  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five 
year  lagged  period.  The  first  structure,  which  used  the 
annual  cumulative  political’  violence  events  index  as  the 
independent  variable,  had  a mild  lag  effect  in  the  first 
year,  no  effect  in  the  second  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  and  a very  significant  effect  in 
the  fifth  year.  In  the  structure  which  used  armed  attacks  as 
the  independent  variable,  there  was  an  insignificant  effect 

128See  Figure  24  (a) . 

12^See  Figure  24(b). 

^8Sec  Figure  25(a)  and  25(b). 
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(a) 


00 


Fig.  24.  Lag  structures  of  annual  paddy  (rice) 
production . 


(a) 


Dependent  Variable 
Annual  Rubber 
Production 

(Code  ANNRU302)  1 Q 

4 Degree 

Polynomial  .75 

5 (Year)  Lagged 

Periods  r 


Independent  Variable 

Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 

Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


Dependent  Variable 
Annual  Rubber  1 . 25 

Production 

(Code  ANNRU302)  1 Q 

4 Degree 

Polynomial  .75 

5 (Year)  Lagged 

Periods  r 


1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Y 


Independent  Variable 

Armed  Attacks  (Code  ARATK504) 


Fig.  25.  Lag  structures  of  annual  rubber  production. 
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in  the  first  four  years  and  a very  significant  effect  in  the 
fifth  year.  The  significant  effect  of  political  violence  on 
annual  rubber  production  was  largely  reflected  in  the  fifth 
year. 

The  next  lag  structure  in  this  series  used  annual  tea 

production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately  the 

annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  riots 

133 

as  the  independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for 
both  models  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year 
lagged  period.  The  first  structure,  which  used  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  independent 
variable,  had  a mild  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in 
the  second  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no 
effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a very  significant  effect  in 
the  fifth  year.  The  structure  which  used  riots  as  the  inde- 
pendent variable,  had  a significant  effect  in  the  first  year, 
no  effect  in  the  second  and  third  years  and  a mild  effect  in 
the  fourth  and  fifth  years.  The  results  of  these  structures 
were  not  identical  as  had  been  the  case  in  previous  struc- 
tures in  this  series.  The  impact  of  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  behaved  in  a manner  similar 
to  previous  findings  in  this  series.  The  impact  of  riots  on 
annual  tea  production  was  largely  realized  in  the  first  year, 
and  there  was  a mild  lag  effect  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years . 
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.Sec  Figure  26(a)  and  26(b) 


ipp^p 


l 

L 


I 


Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 
Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  26.  Lag  structures  of  annual  tea  production. 
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The  last  two  structures  in  this  series  used  annual 
coffee  production  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 
armed  attacks  as  the  independent  variable.  The  "best  fit"  . 
structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with 
a five  year  lagged  period.  The  first  structure,  which  used 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
independent  variable,  had  a mild  effect  in  the  first  year,  no 
effect  in  the  second  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the 
third  year,  no  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a very  signifi- 
cant effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  second  structure,  which 
used  armed  attacks  as  the  independent  variable,  had  an 
insignificant  effect  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  lagged 
structure  and  a very  significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  annual  coffee  production 
was  realized  in  the  fifth  year. 

Summary 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  key  agricultural 
commodity  production  was  less  severe  than  suggested  by  pub- 
lished literature  on  the  subject.  The  significance  of  the 
association  between  indicators  of  key  agricultural  commodity 
production  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  not 
as  strong  as  anticipated  in  the  minor  research  question.  The 
impact  of  political  violence  on  key  agricultural  commodity 
production  was  not  the  same  for  each  commodity  tested.  The 


*^See  figure  27(a)  and  27(b). 
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(a) 
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Fig.  27.  Lag  structures  of  annual  coffee  production. 
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impact  of  political  violence  was  not  uniform  throughout  the 
three  political  violence  time  periods  of  the  study.  The 
impact  of  the  cumulative  political  violence  events  indices 
and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators 
on  key  agricultural  commodity  production  was  not  the  same. 

The  impact  of  the  individual  political  violence  variables  was 
not  consistent  on  the  key  agricultural  commodity  production 
variables.  The  lag  structures  developed  for  these  models 
exhibited  different  lagged  periods  and  intensities  for  most 
of  the  key  agricultural  production  variables. 

In  the  models  constructed  with  annual  paddy  production 
as  the  dependent  variable,  the  five  individual  basic  politi- 
cal violence  variables  were  more  potent  explanatory  variables 
than  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index. 
Parameter  shifts  in  the  paddy  production  mode'ls  had  become 
institutionalized  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency" 
periods.  There  were  significant  structural  changes  as  indi- 
cated by  shifts  in  the  explanatory  variables  between  the 
ordinary  least  squares  model  and  the  model  which  used  slope 
and  intercept  dummy  variables.  This  was  a sorting  process 
whereby  the  strength  of  explanatory  variables  was  identified 
in  a particular  political  violence  time  period.  Other 
variables  which  may  be  significant  in  the  longer  eighteen 
year  development  period  were  not  significant  in  the  indivi- 
dual political  violence  time  periods.  The  significant  impact 
of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  paddy  production 
during  the  fifth  year. 
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The  significance  of  the  association  between  rubber  pro- 
duction and  political  violence  was  particularly  strong.  In 
the  models  which  used  annual  rubber  production,  the  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  a more  potent 
explanatory  variable  than  the  individual  five  basic  indica- 
tors of  political  violence.  Rubber  production  was  one  of  the 
three  dependent  variables  in  the  study  for  which  there  were 
available  quarterly  data.  The  use  of  quarterly  data  improved 
the  over-all  significance  of  the  association  between  quar- 
terly rubber  production  and  all  indicators  of  political 
violence.  Institutional  effects  were  very  significant 
during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  periods  in  the 
quarterly  rubber  production  models.  There  were  indications 
of  structural  changes  between  the  political  violence  time 
periods.  The  lag  effects  of  political  violence  were 
slightly  reflected  in  rubber  production  in  the  first  year  and 
very  significantly  reflected  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  annual  tea 
production  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
indicator  was  weak  and  improved  when  the  individual  five 
basic  political  violence  indicators  were  the  explanatory 
variables  in  the  model.  The  dummy  variable  models  indicated 
that  there  were  institutional  effects  in  the  ”pre-insurgencyv' 
and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  lag  effect  of  political 
violence  on  annual  tea  production  was  realized  in  the  first 
and  fifth  years. 
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The  significance  of  the  association  between  annual 


coffee  production  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  vio- 


lence events  index  was  also  weak.  The  significance  of  the 


association  improved  considerably  when  the  individual  five 


basic  political  violence  indicators  were  the  explanatory 


variables  in  the  model.  The  institutional  effects  were  most 


significant  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency" 


time  periods.  The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected 


in  annual  coffee  production  during  the  fifth  year, 


The  Impact  of  Political  Violence 


on  the  Patterns  of  Consumption 


Countries  which  have  experienced  political  violence 


responded  to  it  by  altering  their  normal  economic  behavior 


patterns.  Due  either  to  scarcity  of  goods  or  profit  oppor- 


tunities, the  patterns  of  national  consumption  tended  to 


rapidly  and  radically  change  in  response  to  political 


violence.  Consumption  patterns  were  institutionalized  in  the 


economy  and  were  slow  to  change  unless  there  was  unusual  and 


volatile  economic  conditions  such  as  those  which  occur  during 


periods  of  increasing  political  violence.  Therefore,  an 
important  objective  of  this  study  was  to  examine,  using 


empirical  data,  the  impact  of  political  violrnce  on  the 


patterns  of  consumption  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through 


1972. 


The  analysis  of  consumption  pattern  changes  was  divided 


into  the  following  homogeneous  groups:  basic  foods,  luxury 


foods,  industrial  goods  and  soft  goods.  These  groups  cover 
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a wide  range  of  commodities  which  had  been  selected  based 
upon  traditional  consumption  items  in  the  economy  of  South 
Vietnam.  The  separate  indicators  from  the  groups  were  based 
on  per  capita  consumption. 

Basic  Foods 

Basic  foods  which  are  key  elements  of  the  Vietnamese 
diet  are  rice,  fish  and  pork.  A series  of  multiple  regres- 
sion models  were  constructed  in  which  the  per  capita  rice, 

per  capita  fish  and  per  capita  pork  consumption  were  the 

133 

independent  variables.  The  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political 
violence  indicators  were  alternately  used  as  the  explanatory 
variable  in  these  models. 

In  the  first  group  of  models,  the  series  dependent 
variables  were  used.  The  annual  cumulative  political  vio- 
lence events  index  was  the  explanatory  variable. The 
intercepts  were  positive  in  each  model  and  were  very  signi- 
ficant. The  explanatory  variable  was  significant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level  in  the  per  capita  fish  and  pork 
model.  The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 
was  significant  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level  in  the  per 
capita  rice  consumption  model.  The  over-all  correlation  in 
the  per  capita  fish  and  pork  models  was  very  significant. 

The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was 
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See  Table  28. 
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TABLE  28 

THE  IMPACT  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  ON  ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION- 


Independent 
Dependent  ^ — ^ariable(s) 
Variable 

Intercept 

(Regression 

Coefficient) 

(T-Ratio) 

Riots  . 
(Code  501)° 

Deaths  From 
Political 
Violence 
(Code  502) 

Armed 
Attacks 
(Code  504) 

Protest 
Demonstrations 
(Code  506) 

Government 
Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

Cumul* 
Political  ; 
Events 
(Code  AO 

Per  Capita  Rice 

204. la  . 

_c 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 000214 

Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

(31.02)° 

(1.21) 

198.0 

- 

- 

.001433 

.4622 

- 

(Code  PCRCS401) 

(31.34) 

(1.29) 

(1 . 59) 

Per  Capita  Fish 

18.85 

. 

- 

- 

.OOOlli 

Consumption 

(14.67) 

(3.40) 

(Kilograms) 

15.82 

. 262S 

.0008420 

.09312 

_ 

(Code  PCFCS402) 

(22.15) 

(3.51) 

(6.69) 

(2.38) 

Per  Capita  Pork 

4.986 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

-.0006 

Consumption 

(39.31) 

(2.61)- 

(Kilograms) 

4.948 

. 

. 

-.00006609 

_ 

„ 

(Code  PCPCS403) 

(41.87) 

(3.19) 

'\ 

} 

Per  Capita  Sugar 

10.04 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

.00010^ 

Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

(6.93) 

-.1008 

(2.71) j 

i 

9.682 

- 

- 

.0009933 

.2386 

i 

(Code  PCSCS404) 

(8.90) 

(4.85) 

(3.05) 

(2.14) 

Per  Capita  Beverage 

8.984 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 00006 

Consumption 

(12.39) 

(3. IS) 

(Liters) 

7.625 

.1142 

m 

.0003906 

.05544 

„ 

(Code  PCBCS40S) 

(13.06) 

(1.87) 

(3.80) 

(1.73) 

, 

Per  Capita  Selected 

31.95 

. 

. 

. 

- 

.00026 

Petroleum  Consumption 

(9.81) 

(3.03) 

(Litters) 

31.19 

.002483 

.5149 

-.2179 

(Code  PCSPC406) 

(13.51) 

(5.71) 

(3.10) 

(2.18) 

Per  Capita  Cement 

29.34 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

.00011 

Consumption 

(8.98) 

(1.36] 

(Kilograms) 

23.27 

.7153 

_ 

.001174 

_ 

(Code  PCCCS407) 

(9.45) 

(3.31) 

(2.71) 

■i 

Per  Capita  Domestic 

6.237 

. 

_ 

- 

- oooo: 

Fabric  Consumption 

(5.13) 

(.34). 

(Meters) 

3.775 

-.00007131 

. 

.1201 

(Code  PCDFC408) 

(4.19) 

(1.95) 

(3.73) 

Per  Capita  Pharmaceutical 

31.44 

_ 

_ 

- 

-.000 

Consumption 

(11.85) 

(.17). 

(VN$) 

31.46 

-.1483 

. 

.0002805 

. 

(Code  PCPPC409) 

(11.79) 

(.63) 

(.60) 

Per  Capita  Paper  Products 

3.058 

. 

- 

- 

- 

.0000 

Consumption 

(7.75) 

(2.09; 

(Kilograms) 

3.076 

.07107 

_ 

. 

_ 

(Code  PCPAC410) 

(7.77) 

(2.06) 

J 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as  provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco  Respond 

in  an  IBM-360  computer  system.  ' ^ 

aThe  regression  coefficient  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 
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The  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  model. 

cThe  results  of  the  "best  fit"  regression  model  is  reported.  Indicated  variables  not  included  in  the  model  are 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 
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R2 
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.0002146 
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1.746 

1 . 

- 

.2083 

.1588 

1.973 

1.753 

j' 

.0001180 

(3.40) 

.4196 

.4196 

11.567 

1.746 

[ - 

- 

.8430 

.8221 

25.058 

1.761 

- 

-.000008938 

(2.61) 

.2985 

.2985 

6.810 

1.746 

- 

.3884 

.3884 

10.161 

1.746 

- 

.0001039 

(2.71) 

.3142 

.3142 

7.329 

1.746 

.1008 

2.14) 

- 

.6613 

.6161 

9.111 

1.761 

- 

.00006165 

(3.15) 

. 382S 

.3825 

9.913 

1.746 

- 

- 

.6498 

.6031 

8.660 

1.761 

- 

.0002669 

(3.03) 

.3651 

.3651 

9.203 

1.746 

.2179 

2.18) 

- 

.7212 

.6840 

12.073 

1.761 

- 

.0001198 

(1.36) 

.1034 

.1034 

1.845 

1.746 

- 

- 

.5228 

.4929 

8.215 

1.753 

- 

.00001104 

(.34) 

.0070 

.0070 

.113 

1.746 

1201 

3.73) 

- 

.4885 

.4566 

7.164 

1.753 

- 

-.00001222 

(.17) 

.0018 

.0018 

.029 

1.746 

- 

- 

.0539 

-.0053 

.427 

1.7S3 

- 

.00002224 

(2.09) 

.2140 

.2140 

4.356 

1.746 

* 

.2093 

.2093 

4.236 

1.746 

951  RHO 
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insignificant  in  the  per  capita  rice  consumption  model.  The 
test  for  autocorrelation  was  in  the  inconclusive  range  for 
all  three  models. 

In  the  second  group  of  models  the  series  dependent  vari-  • 

ables  were  employed  again.  The  independent  variables  were 

135 

the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators. 

The  intercepts  of  these  models  were  positive  and  very  signi- 
ficant to  highly  significant.  There  were  no  significant 
explanatory  variables  in  the  per  capita  rice  consumption 
model.  Armed  attacks  and  protest  demonstrations  were  signi- 
ficant explanatory  variables  at  the  85  and  90  percent  confi- 
dence level  respectively  in  the  rice  consumption  model. 

Riots,  armed  attacks  and  protest  demonstrations  were  signifi- 
cant in  the  per  capita  fish  consumption  model.  Armed  attacks 
were  the  only  significant  explanatory  variable  in  the  per 
capita  pork  consumption  model.  The  over-all  correlation  in 
the  per  capita  fish  and  pork  consumption  models  was  very 

significant.  The  correlation  in  the  per  capita  rice  consump- 

2 

tion  model  was  insignificant.  The  R Bar  values  for  the  per 
capita  fish  and  pork  consumption  models  were  .8221  and  .3884 
respectively.  Only  the  per  capita  pork  consumption  model  had 
indications  of  autocorrelation  which  were  in  the  inconclusive 
range . 

A series  of  models  were  constructed  in  which  slope  and 
intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  to  separate  the  data  into 
the  three  political  violence  time  period.0.  The  series 

135 


See  Table  28. 
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dependent  variables  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  pre- 
vious series.  The  independent  variable  in  this  series  was 
alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 

• * 136 

indicators . 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 

dependent  variables  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

137 

violence  events  index  as  the  explanatory  variable.  The 
intercepts  were  positive  and  significant  for  per  capita  rice 
and  pork  consumption  in  all  three  political  violence  time 
periods.  The  intercepts  in  the  per  capita  fish  consumption 
model  were  significant  in  only  the  "pre-insurgency"  and 
"insurgency"  periods.  The  significance  of  the  association  in 
the  per  capita  rice  and  fish  models  was  weaker  in  the 
"insurgency"  period  than  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited 
war"  period,  which  was  very  significant.  The  per  capita  pork 
consumption  model  was  very  significant  in  all  three  political 
violence  time  periods.  The  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  significant  in  only  the  per  capita 
pork  consumption  model  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The 
over-all  correlation  of  all  three  models  was  significant  at 
the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  test  for  autocorrela- 
tion for  these  models  resulted  in  the  per  capita  rice  and 
pork  models  being  in  the  inconclusive  range  and  an  indication 
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See  Table  29. 
Ibid. 
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THE  IMPACT  Of  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  OV  ANNUAL  COM* 


n.  Independent 
Dependent  ^\Varlable(s) 
Variable 

institutional 

Effects  (Shift 

Paraneter*}* 

Structural  Changes  (ilvpe  •'Manges)  ] 

Intercept  (Regression  Cceff lclent)(T-Ratio) 

DU>*Y04  DUXMY1  DUMXY2 

1955*60  1961*64  196S-7Z 

Riots  (Code  SOI) 

RDIWY0  R WMMY1  RD1WY2 
1955-60  1961*64  1S6S-/2 

Deaths  Froa  Political  Violence  (Code  502) 

DDUMMY0  KvWH  0 DUMMY  2 
1955*60  1961*64  1965*72 

Armed  Attacks  (Code  504) 

ADUXMY0  A.VJWY1  ADW4MY2 
1955*60  1961-64  1965-72 

Protest  Demonstrations  f 

PDUWMYO  PDUKHY1  ffl 
1955*60  1961*64  J ]■ 

Per  Capita  Rice 
Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

115.2* 

(20.24)° 

160.0 

(3.29) 

224.6 

(20.66) 

.c 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(Code  PCRCS401) 

154.  g 
(7.63) 

220.0 

(23.32) 

224.6 

(33.60) 

*39.53 

(2.43) 

* 

4.667 

0*82) 

' 

-150.5 

(1.59) 

1 

Nr  Capita  Fish 

Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

14.3 

(2.74) 

23.21 

(3.22) 

* 

■ 

' 1 

(Code  PCFCS402) 

14.3 

(13.76) 

19.16 

(11-42) 

20.65 

(9.28) 

.2544 

(2.29) 

* 

* 

.0005938 

(3.81) 

.1756  i 

(3.0S>  -j 

Per  Capita  Pork 

Consumption' 

(Kilograms) 

S.OIS 

(24.69) 

4.475 

(17..7S) 

5.399 

(17.25) 

' 

* 

* 

• i 

(Code  PCPCS403) 

s. on 

(26.48) 

4.47S 

(19.03) 

5.170 

(22.85) 

' 

* 

*.00008114 

(3.47) 

A 

i 

Per  Capita  Sugar 

Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

6.433 

(2.23) 

- 

19.37 

(4.42) 

* 

* 

‘ 

* 

• 

(Code  PLSCS404) 

6.433 

(6.71) 

10.02 

(8.34) 

20.34 

(9.83) 

' 

.0004814 

(3.43) 

- .i 
(* 

Per  Capita  Beverage 

Consumption 

(Liters) 

6. It3 
(12.71) 

24.46 

(30.84) 

■ 

* 

• 

• 

* ; 

(Code  PC8C5405) 

6.105 
(«. 73) 

14.46 

(21.24) 

' 

* 

' 

.01671 

(5.40) 

‘ 

.09057  j 

(2.25) 

Per  Capita  Selected 
Petroleum  Consumption 
(Liters) 

25.02 

(5.14) 

54.07 

(14.50) 

' 

' 

' 

• 

- 

■ J 

(Code  PCSPC406) 

25.02 

(15.76) 

29.77 

(15.32) 

56.11 

(16.36) 

‘ 

* 

■ 

.001270 

($.46) 

.* 

Per  Capita  Cement 
Consumption 

11.52 

(2«5S) 

54.1 

(4.91) 

- 

' 

• 

* 

■ ) 

(Codo  PCCCS407) 

11.52 

(3*35) 

30.2 

(7.39) 

37.38 

(8.54) 

.$948 

(2*03) 

* 

“ 

■ 

" 

Per  Capita  Domestic 
Fabric  Consumption 
(Meter J) 

* 

* 

9.470 

(2.23) 

■ 

* 

* 

‘ ’ j 

(Code  PCDFC40S) 

* 

6.426 

(1*37) 

* 

-.00007438 

(.93) 

■ 

‘ 

Per  Capita  Pharmaceutical 
Consumption 

erst) 

30.18 

(5.26) 

' 

21.70 

(1.97) 

' 

* 

* 

' 

I 

(Code  PCPPC409) 

30.10 

(11.19) 

27.30 

(6.53) 

.002019 

(6.43) 

1.171 

(5.84) 

* 

“ 

‘ 

i 

Per  Capita  Paper  Products 

Consumption 

(Kilograms) 

.5600 

(19.77) 

.4679 

(3.07) 

.S07S 

(20.69) 

‘ 

* 

* 

• 

“ 

- ] 

(Code  PCPAC410) 

.5540 

(10.96) 

.5273 

(13.16) 

.4669 

(13.33) 

.00600 

(.30) 

.002357 

(1*19) 

.003565 

(1.54) 

I 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  Independent  variable*  data  as  provided  In  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco  Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEAST AT)  software  coaputer  package  in  an  IBM*3(J 
*The  regression  coefficient  Is  reported  for  each  variable  in  the  regression  xodel.  I 
bThe  T-Ratio  is  reported  for  each  variable  In  the  regression  xodel.  J 
cIhe  results  of  the  "best  fit”  regression  xodel  is  reported,  independent  variables  not  included  in  the  xodel  are  Indicated  by  - . \ 
^Variables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  coxputer  application.  | 
^Intercept  duxay  variables  have  been  generated  to  detect  shift  parameters  between  the  three  tiae  periods  of  the  study.  ) 
*Slope  dummy  variables  have  been  generated  to  dated  slope  changes  between  the  three  tiae  periods  of  the  study.  j 
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Coveraaeat 
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i.WJfl'' 
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tftvare  coaputer  p»clijt  In  an  IBM-260  coaputer  aystea, 
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- 
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■ 
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* 

* 
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' 
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* 
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' 

' 

■ 
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• 

• 
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‘ 
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' 
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• 

* 
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-.2881 

-.4598 
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.715 

- 

" 

* 

- 

- 
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3.180 

.391 

■ 

• 

-.00003029 
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-.6354 

-.7577 
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1.7S3 
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.80$ 
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• 
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-.6726 
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.749 

* 

* 

• 

.0001077 
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‘ 

* 
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- 

- 

• 

* 

* 

.S527 

.4568 
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- 

• 

- 
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• 
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* 
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’ 

■ 

• 
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of  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  per  capita  fish  consump- 
tion model. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the 

series  dependent  variables  and  individual  five  basic  politi- 

138 

cal  violence  indicators  as  explanatory  variables.  All  of 
the  intercepts  in  this  group  of  models  were  positive  and  very 
significant.  The  significant  individual  political  violence 
variables  were  not  uniform  among  the  models.  In  the  per 
capita  rice  consumption  model,  the  significant  variables  were 
riots  and  armed  attacks  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  period. 
The  per  capita  fish  consumption  model  showed  riots  and  armed 
attacks  during  the  "limited  war"  period  and  protest  demon- 
strations d.uring  the  "insurgency"  period  as  significant 
explanatory  variables.  The  per  capita  pork  consumption  model 
showed  only  armed  attacks  during  the  "limited  war"  period  as 
significant.  The  over-all  correlation  in  all  three  models 
was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The 
autocorrelation  for  the  per  capita  pork  consumption  model 
was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Lag  structures  were  developed  for  each  dependent  vari- 
able in  the  series  using  the  series  dependent  variables  and 
alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indi- 
cators as  the  independent  variable. 

The  first  set  of  lag  structures  employed  per  capita 
rice  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately 

138See  Table  28. 
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the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  the 

139 

armed  attacks  as  the  independent  variable.  The  ’’best  fit" 
structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with 
a five  year  lagged  period.  The  first  lag  structure  had  a 
mild  lag  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second 
year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in 
the  fourth  year  and  significant  lag  effects  in  the  fifth  year. 
In  the  second  structure,  there  were  significant  lag  effects 
in  the  first  two  years,  insignificant  lag  effects  in  the 
third  year  and  mild  lag  effect  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years. 
The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  per  capita 
rice  consumption  in  the  first,  second  and  fifth  years. 

The  second  set  of  lag  structures  employed  per  capita 
fish  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 
protest  demonstrations  as  the  explanatory  variable . ^ The 
"best  fit"  structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  The  first  lag 
structure  had  a mild  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in 
the  second  year,  mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no 
effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a very  significant  effect  in 
the  fifth  year.  In  the  second  structure,  there  was  insigni- 
ficant effect  in  the  first  four  years  and  very  significant 
effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  impact  of  political  violence 


■^See  Figure  28(a)  and  28(b). 
^^See  Figure  29(a)  and  29(b). 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


(b) 


Fig.  28.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  rice  consumption. 
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(a) 
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Independent  Variable 
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Fig.  29.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  fish  consumption. 
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was  largely  reflected  in  per  capita  fish  consumption  in  the 
fifth  year. 

The  third  set  of  lag  structures  used  per  capita  pork 
consumption  as  the  dependent  variable  and  alternately  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  armed 
attacks  as  the  independent  variable . The  "best  fit" 
structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with 
a five  year  lagged  period.  The  first  lag  structure  had  mild 
positive  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in  the  second 
year,  mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  year,  no  effect  in 
the  fourth  year  and  a very  significant  effect  in  the  fifth 
year.  The  second  model  showed  insignificant  effect  during 
the  first  four  yv.„rs  and  a very  significant  effect  during 
the  fifth  year.  The  impact  of  political  violence  was 
reflected  in  annual  pork  consumption  in  the  first  and  fifth 
years . 

Luxury  Foods 

Sugar  and  beverage  consumption  are  key  indicators  of 
economic  development  in  the  less  developed  countries.  These 
foods  were  considered  as  luxury  consumption  items  only  in 
the  context  of  less-developed  countries  in  general,  and  South 
Vietnam  in  particular.  A series  of  multiple  regression 
models  were  constructed  using  per  capita  sugar  and  per  capita 
beverage  consumption  as  the  dependent  variables.  Alternately, 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  the 
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See  Figure  30(a)  and  30(b). 
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(a) 


Annual  Cumulative  Political  Violence 
Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


00 


Independent  Variable 

Armed  Attacks  (Code ARATK504) 


Fig.  30.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  pork  consumption. 
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individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  was  the 
explanatory  variable  in  these  models. 

In  the  first  group  of  models,  the  series  dependent  vari- 
ables were  used.  The  annual  cumulative  political  violence 

A *7 

events  index  was  the  explanatory  variable.  ‘ The  intercepts 
in  both  models  in  this  group  were  positive  and  very  signifi- 
cant. The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 

was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  over- 

2 

all  correlation  in  both  models  was  very  significant.  The  R 
Bar  values  for  the  two  models  were  .3142  and  .3825  respec- 
tively. Autocorrelation  in  both  models  was  in  the  inconclu- 
sive range. 

The  next  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 

dependent  variables  and  the  individual  five  basic  political 

144 

violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory  variables.  The 
intercepts  in  both  models  were  positive  and  very  significant. 
The  significant  individual  political  violence  variables  in 
the  per  capita  sugar  consumption  model  were  armed  attacks, 
protest  demonstrations  and  government  sanctions.  The  signi- 
ficant explanatory  variables  in  the  per  capita  beverage 
consumption  mod'el  were  riots  and  armed  attacks.  The  protest 
demonstrations  variable  was  marginally  significant  in  the  per 

capita  beverage  consumption  model.  The  over-all  correlation 

2 

in  both  models  was  very  significant.  The  R Bar  values  for 
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the  models  were  .6161  and  .6031  respectively.  Autocorrela- 
tion was  in  the  inconclusive  range  in  the  per  capita  beverage 
consumption  model. 

A series  of  models  were  constructed  which  used  intercept 
and  slope  dummy  variables  to  separate  the  data  into  the  three 
political  violence  time  periods.  The  dependent  variables  in 
this  series  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  first  series. 
The  explanatory  variables  were  alternately  the  annual  cumula- 
tive political  violence  events  index  and  the  individual  five 

145 

basic  political  violence  indicators. 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 

dependent  variables  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  vio- 

146 

lence  events  index  as  the  explanatory  variable.  The 
intercepts  for  both  models  were  positive  but  significant  in 
only  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  p'eriods.  The 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  very 
significant  in  the  per  capita  beverage  consumption  model. 

This  index  was  insignificant  in  the  per  capita  sugar  consump- 
tion model.  The  over-all  correlation  in  both  models  was 

2 

significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  R Bar 
values  for  the  models  was  .1031  and  .8862  respectively. 

There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  per  capita  sugar 
consumption  model. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the 
series  dependent  variables  and  the  individual  basic  five 

145Sce  Table  29. 
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political  violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory  variables. 

The  intercepts  in  these  models  were  all  positive  and  very 
significant  except  in  the  per  capita  beverage  consumption 
model  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  per  capita  sugar 
consumption  model  had  the  following  significant  explanatory 
variables:  armed  attacks,  protest  demonstrations,  and 

government  sanctions  during  the  "limited  war". period.  The 
significant  explanatory  variables  in  the  per  capita  beverage 
consumption  model  were  armed  attacks  and  protest  demonstra- 
tions during  the  "insurgency"  period.  The  over-all  correla- 
tion in  both  models  was  highly  significant  at  the  95  percent 

2 

confidence  level.  The  R Bar  for  the  models  was  .9025  and 
.7611  respectively.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  both 
models  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Lag  structures  were  developed  in  which  per  capita  sugar 
and  beverage  consumption  were  the  dependent  variables. 
Alternately,  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  and  armed  attacks  were  the  independent  variable  in 
these  structures.  The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both  models 
was  a fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged 
period. 

In  the  first  set  of  lag  structures,  per  capita  sugar 

consumption  was  used  as  the  dependent  variable.  Alternately, 

the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 

148 

armed  attacks  were  the  independent  variable.  In  both 

147See  Table  29. 
l^See  Figure  31(a)  and  31(b). 
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Fig.  31.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  sugar  consumption. 
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structures,  the  lag  effect  was  mild  to  insignificant  during 
the  first  four  years.  There  was  a very  significant  positive 
lag  effect  in  both  structures  in  the  fifth  year.  The  impact 
of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  per  capita  sugar  con- 
sumption in  the  fifth  year. 

Per  capita  beverage  consumption  was  used  as  the  depen- 
dent variable  in  the  second  set  of  lag  structures. 

Alternately,  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

149 

index  and  armed  attacks  was  the  explanatory  variable.  In 

the  first  structure  in  which  the  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  was  used  as  the  independent  variable, 
there  was  a mild  lag  effect  during  the  first  year,  no  lag 
effect  during  the  third  through  the  fourth  year  and  a signi- 
ficant lag  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  second  structure, 
which  used  armed  attacks  as  the  explanatory  variable,  the 
lag  effect  was  insignificant  during  the  first  four  years. 
There  was  a very  significant  positive  lag  effect  in  the  fifth 
year.  The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  per 
capita  beverage  consumption  in  the  fifth  year. 

Industrial  Goods 

The  consumption  of  industrial  goods  is  an  indicator  of 
economic  development  in  the  less-developed  countries. 
Countries  such  as  South  Vietnam,  which  were  building  their 
infrastructure  and  industry,  were  expected  to  increase  their 
consumption  of  these  goods  and  services.  Per  capita 
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See  Figure  32(a)  and  32(b). 
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Pig.  32.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  beverage  con 
sumption. 
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selected  petroleum  and  per  capita  cement  consumption  were 

selected  as  indicators  of  industrial  goods  consumption  in 

South  Vietnam.  A series  of  multiple -regression  models  were 

constructed  in  which  these  indicators  were  the  dependent 

variable.  Alternately,  the  cumulative  political  violence 

events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 

indicators  were  the  explanatory  variable. 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 

dependent  variables  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

151 

violence  events  index  as  the  independent  variable.  The 
intercepts  of  these  models  were  positive  and  very  significant. 
The  annual  cumulative  political  events  index  was  significant 
in  the  per  capita  selected  petroleum  consumption  model.  This 
variable  was  significant  in  the  per  capita  cement  consumption 
model  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level.  The  over-all 
correlation  in  the  per  capita  selected  petroleum  consumption 
model  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 
However,  over-all  correlation  was  insignificant  in  the  per 
capita  cement  consumption  model.  There  was  positive  auto- 
correlation in  the  per  capita  selected  petroleum  consumption 
model.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  the  per  capita  cement 
consumption  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

The  second  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the 
series  dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  basic 
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152 

political  violence  indicators  as  explanatory  variables. 

The  intercepts  for  both  models  were  positive  and  very  signi- 
ficant. The  significant  explanatory  variables  in  the  per 
capita  selected  petroleum  consumption  model  were  armed 
attacks,  protest  demonstrations  and  government  sanction.  In 
the  per  capita  cement  consumption  model,  the  significant 
explanatory  variables  were  riots  and  armed  attacks.  The 

over-all  correlation  in  both  models  was  very  significant  at 

2 

the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  R Bar  values  for  the 
two  models  were  .6840  and  .4929  respectively.  Autocorrela- 
tion conditions  in  the  per  capita  selected  petroleum 
consumption  model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

A series  of  models  was  constructed  using  the  previous 
series  dependent  variables  and  dummy  variables  which  repre- 
sented the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index 

and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators. 

153 

Also,  intercept  dummy  variables  were  used  in  the  models. 

The  first  group  of  models  in  this  series  used  the  series 
dependent  variable  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index.  The  intercepts  were  positive  and 
significant  for  each  model  in  only  the  "pre- insurgency"  and 
"insurgency"  political  violence  periods.  The  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  was  significant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level  only  in  the  per  capita  selected 

152See  Table  28. 

153See  Table  29. 
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petroleum  consumption  model  during  the  "insurgency"  period. 
This  explanatory  variable  was  significant  in  the  per  capita 
cement  consumption  model  at  the  85  percent  confidence  level 
during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  over-all  correlation 
in  both  models  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
level.  The  test  for  autocorrelation  in  both  models  was  near 
the  lower  limit  of  the  inco^lu. sive  range. 

i * 

The  second  group  of  mci>?is  in  this  series  used  the 

< 1 * 

series  dependent  variable  and  the  individual  five  political 
violence  indicators  as  the  explanatory  variables.15^  The 
intercepts  in  all  three  political  violence  time  periods  were 
positive  and  very  significant.  The  significant  explanatory 
variables  in  the  per  capita  selected  petroleum  consumption 
model  were  armed  attacks,  protest  demonstrations  and  govern- 
ment sanctions  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  In  the  per 
capita  cement  consumption  model,  the  significant  explanatory 
variable  was  riots  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The 

over-all  correlation  in  both  models  was  very  significant  at 

2 

the  95  percent  confidence  level.  The  R Bar  for  the  models 
was  .9511  and  .6922  respectively.  The  test  for  autocorrela- 
tion conditions  in  the  per  capita  cement  consumption  model 
was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

Lag  structures  were  developed  using  per  capita  selected 
petroleum  consumption  and  cement  consumption  as  dependent 
variables.  Alternately,  the  annual  cumulative  political 
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violence  events  index  and  armed  attacks  was  the  explanatory 
variable. 

The  first  pair  of  lag  structures  used  per  capita 
selected  petroleum  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable. 
Alternately,  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  and  armed  attacks  were  used  as  the  independent  vari- 
able. The  "best  fit"  structure  for  both  models  was  a 
fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged  period.  In 
the  first  structure,  the  lag  effect  was  mild  during  the  first 
year,  insignificant  during  the  second  through  the  fourth  year 
and  very  significant  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  second  lag 
structure,  the  lag  effect  was  insignificant  during  the  first 
four  years  and  very  significant  during  the  fifth  year.  The 
lag  effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  per  capita 
selected  petroleum  consumption  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  second  pair  of  lag  structures  employed  the  per 

capita  cement  production  as  the  dependent  variable  and 

alternately  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 

157 

index  and  armed  attacks  as  the  independent  variable.  The 
"best  fit"  structure  for  both  models  was  a fourth  degree 
polynomial  with-  a five  year  lagged  period.  The  first  struc- 
ture reflected  mild  effect  in  the  first  year,  no  effect  in 
the  second  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  a very  significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year. 
In  the  second  model,  the  effect  was  significant  in  the  first 

156Sec  Figure  33(a)  and  33(b). 
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'Sec  Figure  34(a)  and  34(b). 
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(a) 


Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  33.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  selected  petro- 
leum consumption. 
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Pig.  34.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  cement  production. 
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year,  and  insignificant  in  the  second  and  third  years,  and 
there  was  a mildly  positiw  effect  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
years.  The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in.  per 
capita  cement  consumption  in  the  first  and  fifth  years. 

Soft  Goods 

The  consumption  of  soft  goods  in  the  less  developed 
countries  are  thought  to  relle't,  <n  element  of  affluence.  In 
some  less  developed  country  '.v’  ..bese  soft  goods  are  also 
referred  to  as  non-essential' goods . Three  indicators  of  soft 

m 

goods  consumption  which  were  less  essential  than  basic  foods 

* 7* 

in  South  Vietnam  were  selected  for  analysis  in  this  study. 

A series  of  multiple  regression  models  were  constructed 

using  per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption,  per  capita 

pharmaceutical  consumption  and  per  capita  paper  products 

consumption  as  the  dependent  variables.  Alternately,  the 

annual  cumulative  political.-A’i  olence  events  index  and  the 

individual  five  basic  political  violence  indicators  were  used 

158 

as  the  explanatory  variable. 

In  the  first  group  of  models,  the  serines  dependent 

variables  were  used  and  the  annual  cumulative  political 

159 

violence  events  index  was  the  independent  variable.  All 
of  the  intercepts  in  these  models  were  positive  and  very 
significant.  The  explanatory  variable,  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index,  was  significant  at  the  95 
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percent  confidence  level  in  only  the  per  capita  paper  pro- 
ducts consumption  model, • Likewise,  the  only  model  in  which 

there  was  over-all  significant  correlation  was  in  the  per 

2 

capita  paper  products  consumption  model.  Also,  the  R Bar 

values  were  low  in  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  and 

pharmaceutical  consumption  models  compared  to  the  results 

2 

obtained  for  other  consumption  variable  models.  The  R Bar 

of  these  respective  mode:'  . -.0070  and  .0018.  In  the  per 

>-*  . - 2 

capita  paper  products  ct»„i  .»/;'•  cion  model,  the  R Bar  was 
.2140.  There  was  autocorrelation  in  the  per  capita  domestic 
fabric  and  pharmaceutical  /.r,  sumption  models.  Autocorrela- 
tion conditions  in  the  per- capita  paper  products  consumption 
model  was  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

In  the  second  group  of  models,  the  series  dependent 
variables  were  used  as  the  dependent  variables  and  the 
individual  five  political  jj ol ence  indicators  were  the 
explanatory  variables . ^ -’The  inx^rcepts  in  this  group  of 
models  were  all  positive  and  very  significant.  The  i,  'ivi- 
dual  political  violence  explanatory  variables,  which  were 
significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level  for  each 

- „ ‘.V ' * 

model,  were  as  follows:  The  per  capita  domestic  fabric 

consumption  model  showed  deaths  from  political  violence  and 
government  sanctions;  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  consump- 
tion model  showed  no  explanatory  variables  and  the  per  capita 
paper  products  consumption  model  showed  riots.  The  over-all 
correlation  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence 
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level  in  only  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption 
model.  The  presence  of  autocorrelation  conditions  were  in 
the  inconclusive  range  in  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  and 
pharmaceutical  consumption  models.  There  was  positive  auto- 
correlation in  the  per  capita  paper  products  consumption 
model. 

A second  series  of  multiple  regression  models  was 
constructed  using  the  same  d .iendent  variables  which  were 
used  in  the  first  series.  Alternately,  dummy  variables, 
which  represented  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  and  the  individual  five  basic  political  violence 
indicators,  was  the  independent  variable.  Dummy  intercept 
variables  were  used  in  these  models.1^1 

In  the  first  group  of  models,  the  series  dependent 
variables  were  used  as  the  dependent  variables.  The  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  .indicator  was  the  independent 
variable.  The  slopes  were  all ' positive . However,  the 
significant  slopes  were  not  consistent  throughout  the  three 
models.  The  slope  of  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  con- 
sumption model  was  significant  only  during  the  "limited  war" 
period.  The  slope  of  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  consump- 
tion model  was  significant  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  and 
"limited  war"  periods.  The  per  capita  paper  products 
consumption  model  was  significant  during  all  three  political 
violence  time  periods.  There  were  no  significant  individual 

161Soe  Table  29. 
d. 
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political  violence  indicators  in  the  per  capita  domestic 
fabric  consumption  model.  The  only  significant  explanatory 
variable  in  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  consumption  model 
was  riots  during  the  "limited  war"  period.  There  were  no 
significant  independent  variables  in  the  per  capita  paper 
products  consumption  model.  However,  riots  in  the  "limited 
war"  period  were  marginally  significant  in  this  model.  The 
over-all  correlation  was  significant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level  in  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  and  pharmaceu- 
tical consumption  models.  The  over-all  correlation,  however, 
was  insignificant  in  the  per  capita  paper  products  consump- 
tion model.  There  was  positive  autocorrelation  in  the  per 
capita  domestic  fabric  consumption  model.  The  tests  for 
autocorrelation  in  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  and  paper 
products  consumption  models  were  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

In  the  second  group  of  models  in  this  series,  the  series 
dependent  variables  were  used  as  the  dependent  variables. 

The  individual  five  basic  political  violence  variables  were 
the  explanatory  variables  in  this  group  of  models.  The 
slopes  were  all  positive.  However,  there  were  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  political  violence  time  periods  in  which  the 
intercepts  were  significant.  In  the  per  capita  domestic 
fabric  consumption  model,  the  intercept  was  significant  only 
in  the  "limited  war"  period.  In  the  per  capita  pharmaceu- 
tical and  paper  products  consumption  models,  the  intercepts 
were  very  significant  in  all  three  political  violence  time 
periods.  The  significant  explanatory  variables  also  differed 
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between  models.  In  the  per  capita  domestic  fabric  consump- 
tion model,  there  were  no  significant  explanatory  variables 
at  the  95  percent  confidence  level.  Government  sanctions 
during  the  "limited  war"  period  was  significant  in  this  model 
at  the  85  percent  confidence  level.  In  the  per  capita 

pharmaceutical  consumption  model,  riots  was  a significant 

‘ s 

explanatory  variable  in  the  "limited  war"  period.  There 
were  no  explanatory  varia’A’. /-which  were  significant  at  the 

4 

. 4 

95  percent  confidence  1 evrj !. ; the  per  capita  paper  products 
consumption  model.  Riots  were  significant  at  the  85  percent 
confidence  level  during  tho. "insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 
periods  in  this  model.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  per 
capita  domestic  fabric  and  pharmaceutical  consumption  models 
was  significant.  The  over-all  correlation  in  the  per  capita 
paper  products  consumption  model  was  insignificant  at  the  95 
percent  confidence  level.  There  was  positive  autocorrelation 
in  the  per  capita  domestic -consumption  model.  The  autocorre- 
lation conditions  in  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  and  paper 
products  consumption  models  were  in  the  inconclusive  range. 

A group  of  lag  structures  was  constructed  which  used  per 
capita  domestic  fabric  consumption,  per  capita  pharmaceutical 
consumption  and  per  capita  paper  consumption  as  the  dependent 
variables.  Alternately,  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  and  riots  was  used  as  the  explanatory 
variable.  A fourth  degree  polynomial  with  a five  year  lagged 
period  provided  the  "best  fit"  for  each  lag  structure. 
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The  first  set  of  lag  structures  used  per  capita  domestic 
fabric  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable.  Alternately, 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 
riots  was  used  as  the  explanatory  variable.  In  the  first 
lag  structure,  there  was  mild  effect  in  the  first  year,  no 
effect  in  the  second  year,  a significant  negative  effect  in 
the  third  year,  a mild  negative  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and 
a very  significant  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  In  the  second 
lag  structure,  there  was  a mild  lag  effect  in  the  first  year, 
a mild  negative  effect  in  the  second  through  the  fourth  years 
and  mild  lag  effect  in  the  fifth  year.  The  lag  effect  of 
political  violence  was  reflected  in  domestic  fabric  consump- 
tion in  the  first  and  fifth  years. 

The  second  set  of  lag  structures  used  per  capita  pharma- 
ceutical consumption  as  the  dependent  variable.  Alternately, 
the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 
riots  was  used  as  the  explanatory  variable. ^ In  the  first 
lag  structure,  there  was  a mild  positive  effect  during  the 
first  year,  no  effect  during  the  second  year,  a mild  negative 
effect  during  the  third  year,  no  effect  during  the  fourth 
year  and  a very  significant  effect  during  the  fifth  year.  In 
the  second  lag  structure,  there  was  a significant  effect 
during  the  first  year,  a mild  effect  during  the  second  year, 
no  effect  during  the  third  and  fourth  years  and  a mild  effect 
during  the  fifth  year.  The  effect  of  political  violence  on 

^^Sce  Figure  35(a)  and  35(b). 

*^See  Figure  36(a)  and  36(b). 
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(a) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


Events  Index  (Code  ACPVIND) 


(b) 


Fig.  35.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  domestic  fabric 
consumption. 
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(a) 


(b) 

Dependent  Variable 


1 Yr 


2 Yr 


3 Yr 


4 Yr 


5 Yr 


Fig.  36.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  pharmaceutical 
consumption. 


579 

per  capita  pharmaceutical  consumption  was  reflected  in  the 
first  and  fifth  years. 

The  third  set  of  lag  structures  used  per  capita  paper 

products  consumption  as  the  dependent  variable.  Alternately,  . 

the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and 

X 6 5 

riots  was  the  explanatory  variable.  In  the  first  lag 
structure,  there  was  a mild  lag  effect  during  the  first  year, 
no  effect  in  the  second  year,  a mild  effect  in  the  third 
year,  no  effect  in  the  fourth  year  and  a very  significant 
effect  during  the  fifth  year.  The  second  lag  structure 
showed  a significant  effect  during  the  first  year,  a mild 
effect  during  the  second  year,  no  effect  during  the  third  and 
fourth  years  and  a significant  effect  during  the  fifth  year. 
The  effect  of  political  violence  on  per  capita  paper  products 
consumption  was  in  the  first  and  fifth  years.' 

Summary 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  patterns  of  consump- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  was  uneven.  The  strength  of  the 
significance  of  the  association  between  per  capita  consump- 
tion and  political  violence  was  not  the  same  for  each 
consumption  variable.  The  significance  of  the  association 
was  very  strong  for  some  consumption  items  while  it  was  very 
weak  for  others.  Of  particular  importance  to  this  study  was 
the  finding  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  consump- 
tion patterns  was  not  the  same  during  each  of  the  political 
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See  Figure  37(a)  and  37(b). 
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(a) 


(b) 

Dependent  Variable  1 Yr  2 Yr  3 Yr  4 Yr  5 Yr 


Fig.  37.  Lag  structures  of  per  capita  paper  products 
consumption. 
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violence  time  periods.  The  strength  of  the  association  be- 
tween consumption  pattern  variables  and  the  annual  cumulative 
political  violence  events  index  was  different  among  the  con- 
sumption variables.  The  composition  of  the  individual 
political  violence  variables,  which  explained  deviation  in 
consumption  patterns,  was  not  homogeneous  among  the  consump- 
tion variables.  The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was 
generally  reflected  in  the  first  and  fifth  year  in  the 
patterns  of  consumption. 

■ The  significance  of  the  association  between  political 
violence  and  basic  foods  was  very  strong  except  for  per 
capita  rice  consumption  which  was  insignificant.  The  annual 
cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  a stronger 
explanatory  variable  in  the  basic  foods  models  than  the 
individual  indicators  of  political  violence.  * However,  these 
individual  explanatory  political  violence  variables  were  not 
homogeneous  among  the  basic  foods  models.  The  separation  of 
the  data  through  the  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  vari- 
ables resulted  in  the  detection  of  significant  shift  para- 
meters between  the  political  violence  time  periods.  These 
shifts  became  institutionalized  in  the  data.  There  was  no 
distinguishable  pattern  among  the  basic  food  models  with 
respect  to  parameter  shifts.  There  were  structural  changes 
which  were  evident  from  the  shifting  of  explanatory  variables 
between  the  ordinary  least  squares  models  and  the  dummy 
variable  models.  The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  on 
ba-sic  food  consumption  was  reflected  in  the  first  and  fifth 
years . 
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The  significance  of  the  association  between  political 
violence  and  luxury  food  consumption  was  very  strong  for  all 
the  variables  in  this  group.  In  this  case,  the  individual 
political  violence  indicators  were  more  potent  explanatory 
variables  than  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index.  Shift  parameters  were  also  evident  in  these 
models  when  slope  and  int.:* .’c-.pt  dummies  were  employed  to 
separate  the  political  v ;r‘'e  time  periods.  The  shifts  in 
the  data  became  institutiv;’o’l *‘zed  during  the  "insurgency" 
and  ’"limited  war"  periods.  There  were  some  structural  shifts 
between  the  significant  exy.'vmatory  political  violence  vari- 
ables found  in  the  ordinary  least  squares  models  and  in  the 
models  which  used  dummy  variables.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  was  reflected  in  luxury  food  consumption  during  the 
fifth  year. 

The  significance  between  the  consumption  of  industrial 
goods  and  political  violence.- - was  significant.  In  this  case, 
the  individual  political  violence  indicators  were  stronger 
explanatory  variables  than  ’’the  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index.  There  were  some  parameter  shifts  between  the 
political  violence  time  periods  which  became  institutional- 
ized in  the  data.  The  strength  of  this  institutional  effect 
was  centered  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  time 
periods  for  petroleum  consumption  and  in  the  "limited  war" 
period  for  cement  consumption.  The  lag  effect  of  political 
violence  on  industrial  goods  consumption  was  mildly  reflected 
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in  the  first  year  and  significantly  reflected  in  the  fifth 
year. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  soft  goods 
consumption  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  very  • 
mixed.  In  the  ordinary  least  squares  model,  the  strength  of 
the  association  between  political  violence  and  paper  products 
consumption  was  particularly  strong.  However  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  association  between  per  capita  domestic  fabric 
and  pharmaceutical  consumption  and  all  indicators  of  politi- 
cal violence  was  extremely  weak.  The  individual  political 
violence  indicators  were  slightly  stronger  explanatory 
variables  than  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index.  The  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables 
indicated  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  was  institu- 
tionalized in  the  data  only  during  the  "limited  war"  periods. 
The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  soft 
goods  consumption  in  the  first  and  fifth  years. 


?'  CHAPTER  V 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  conventional  anajyTs  -o  1 ’"national  marketing  develop- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  was  ^ iTs.  omental  task.  This  analysis 
required  the  consideration '-T  many  data  series.  The  task 
also  included  the  analysis  < l;  the  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence on  national  marketing  development  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  need  to  perform  an  analysis  of  political  violence 
greatly  expanded  the  scope  of  this  study. 

In  order  to  provide  a clear  and  recappable  study,  the 

findings  were  fully  reported  and  reviewed  in  Chapter  IV. 

These  findings  were  the  baSes  Tor  the  conclusions  stated  in 

* > .*y. •» 


this  chapter.  The  analysis  in  the  study  was  complex  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  research  in  political  violence  and  mar- 
keting development.  The  extensive  coverage  of  this  research, 
along  with  its  complexity , "'dictated  that  a large  portion  of 
this  last  chapter  be  used  as  a statement  of  conclusions. 

For  ease  in  reading,  these  conclusions  have  been  underlined. 
The  practical  and  theoretical  implications  of  the  research 
along  with  recommendations  for  further  study  in  this  area 
were  also  included. 
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The  general  thesis  that  political  violence  depressed  the 
development  of  a national  marketing  system  and  related 
business  activities  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  entire  data  analysis.  The  major 
conclusion  of  this  study  was  that  political  violence  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  a national  marketing  system  and 

related  business  activities  with  very  few  exceptions. 

» , * 

The  research  techniqtfj’.^ ,/hich  were  employed  in  this 
study  allowed  the  following 'groupings  of  exceptions  to  this 
general  conclusion:  developmental  indicators  which  were 

depressed  or  stimulated  throughout  the  entire  developmental 
period,  and  those  which  were  depressed  or  stimulated  in  one 
or  more  political  violence  time  period.  The  significant  lag 
effects  of  political  violence  were  specified  for  both  develop- 
mental indicators  which  appeared  to  have  been  stimulated  and 
depressed. 

The  mixed  results  of  tile  study  dictated  that  specific 
conclusions  be  stated  for  the  major  research  question  and  the 
three  minor  research  questions.  This  was  accomplished  by 
presenting  conclusions  about  the  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence on  a group  of  developmental  indicators  or  each  speci- 
fic developmental  indicator  in  most  cases.  A report  of  the 
relative  potency  of  political  violence  indicators  as  explana- 
tory variables  in  the  study  were  also  made. 

Measuring  National  Marketing  Development 

National  marketing  development  has  traditionally  been 
measured  through  the  use  of  national  economic  sector 
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employment  and  national  income  data.  These  data  were  fre- 
quently disaggregated  by  sub-sector  if  the  reported  data 
supported  the  effort,  which  was  t.he  case  for  South  Vietnam. 
Conventional  measures  were  used  both  at  the  sector  and  sub- 
sector levels. 

Conventional  Measures 

The  initial  test  of  the  generally  accepted  theory  that 
increases  in  per  capita  GNP  are  associated  with  an  increase 
in  the  precent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  was  confirmed.  The  significance  of  the  association 
between  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary 
sector  and  the  per  capita  GNP  was  very  strong  and  positive. 
The  results  of  this  test  were  similar  to  those  reported  for 
market  economies  such  as  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
However,  the  results  for  South  Vietnam  were  difficult  to 
compare  with  other  less-developed  countries  because  of  the 
wide  range  of  results  which  have  been  obtained  for  less- 
developed  countries  in  other  studies.  The  lag  scheme 
developed  for  this  relationship  showed  that  the  most  signi- 
ficant lag  effect  of  per  capita  GNP  was  reflected  in  the 
tertiary  sector  labor  force  during  the  second  year. 

Polynomial  Equation  Measures 

A test  of  the  theory  that  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  tends  to  level  off  or  turn 
down  at  higher  levels  of  per  capita  GNP  was  conducted.  The 
theory  was  confirmed  in  both  second  and  third  degree 


polynomial  equations.  In  addition,  a test  was  conducted  to 
determine  if  shift  parameters  during  the  three  political  vio- 
lence time  periods  had  become  institutionalized  in  the  data. 
The  results  indicated  that  significant  institutional  effects 
on  per  capita  GNP  were  concentrated  in  the  "limited  war" 
period.  Also,  significant  structural  changes  were  confirmed 
for  the  per  capita  GNP  data  during  the  "insurgency"  and 
"limited  war"  periods. 

Refined  Measures 

Key  authors,  Preston  and  Moyer,  contended  that  the  dis- 
aggregation of  tertiary  sector  employment  and  national  income 
data  provided  a more  precise  measure  of  marketing  develop- 
ment. This  concept  was  tested  in  a series  of  multiple  re- 
gression models  and  lag  schemes  which  used  disaggregated 
tertiary  sector  employment  data  and  disaggregated  tertiary 
sector  GDP  contribution  data. 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  the  percent 
of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  the 
per  capita  GNP  was  stronger  than  any  other  tertiary  employ- 
ment and  national  income  relationship  tested.  The  next  most 
significant  association  was  between  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector  and  the  GDP.  The 
association  between  the  percent  of  the  labor  forco  employed 
in  the  tertiary  sector  and  its  corresponding  percent  of  the 
GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector  was  insignificant. 

The  tests  to  determine  if  significant  shift  parameters 
had  occurred  in  the  data  indicated  that  both  per  capita  GNP 
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and  GDP  data  were  institutionalized  in  the  "insurgency"  and 
"limited  war"  periods.  A separate  test  of  the  political  vio- 
lence time  period  intercepts  indicated  that  the  labor  force 
data  were  also  institutionalized  in  the  "insurgency"  and 
"limited  war"  political  violence  time  periods.  The  signifi- 
cant lag  effects  of  GDP  were  reflected  in  the  tertiary  labor 
force  during  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

The  superiority  of  the  per  capita  6NP  over  GDP  as  an 
explanatory  variable  of  changes  in  the  tertiary  labor  force 
was  apparently  because  of  the  absence  of  net  import-export 
data  in  the.  GDP  statistics.  Likewise,  the  insignificant 
association  between  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the 
tertiary  sector  and  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed 
in  the  tertiary  sector  can  be  attributed  to  the  weak  contri- 
butions to  the  GDP  by  the  tertiary  sector.  Public  adminis- 
tration and  defense,  and  services,  comprised  a very  large 
part  of  the  tertiary  economic  sector.  The  institutionaliza- 
tion of  the  data  in  the  "insurgency"  and  "limit''/  war"  periods 
was  no  doubt  a reflection  of  the  volatile  economic  conditions 
associated  with  increases  in  political  violence. 

The  association  between  the  percent  of  the  labor  force 
employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  the  percent  of  th'c 
GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial  sub-sector  was  significant, 
but  the  relationship  did  not  correspond  to  the  stated 
direction.  The  association  between  the  percent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  the  GDP  con- 
tributed by  the  tertiary  sector  was  very  significant,  but 
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again  the  relationship  did  not  correspond  to  the  stated 
direction.  One  can  therefore  conclude  that  changes  in  the 
percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  commercial  sub- 
sector were  explained  by  declines  in  the  contributions  made 
to  the  GDP  by  both  the  tertiary  sector  and  the  commercial 
sub-sector.  This,  no  doubt,  can  again  be  partially  explained 
by  the  relatively  weak  contributions  made  to  sector  GDP  by 
the  relatively  large  public  administration  and  defense  and 
services  portion  of  the  sector.  The  test  for  institutional- 
ization of  significant  shift  parameters  revealed  that  only 
the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector 
during  the  "insurgency"  period  was  significant.  The  lag 
scheme  indicated  that  contributions  to  the  tertiary  sector 
GDP  were  realized  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  labor  force  in 
the  fifth  year  while  contributions  to  the  commercial  sub- 
sector GDP  were  realized  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  labor 
force  in  the  third  year. 

The  marginally  significant  relationship  between  the  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  and  the  contribution  of  this  sub-sector  to 
the  GDP  was  reported,  but  the  relationship  did  not  correspond 
to  the  stated  direction.  Additionally,  the  association 
between  the  percent  of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade  sub-sector  and  the  GDP  contributed  by 
the  tertiary  sector  and  the  commercial  sub-sector  was  very 
significant.  The  relationship  was  positive  for  the  GDP  con- 
tributed by  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  was  negative  for 
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the  tertiary  sector.  One  can  conclude  that  changes  in  the 


labor  force  employed  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub- 


sector were  explained  by  declines  in  the  GDP  contributions 


made  by  the  tertiary  sector  and  the  wholesale  and  retail 


sub-sectors.  It  can  also  be  concluded  that  wholesale  and 


retail  trade  sub-sector  employment  was  stimulated  by  commer- 


cial sub-sector  contributions  to  the  GDP.  This  negative 


relationship  was  again  partially  explained  by  the  relatively 


weak  contributions  made  to  the  GDP  by  the  public  administra- 


tion and  defense,  and  services  portion  of  the  sector.  The 


test  for  institutionalization  of  shift  parameters  revealed 


that  the  percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  by  the  wholesale  and 


retail  sub-sector  during  the  "insurgency"  period  was  signifi- 


cant. The  lag  structures  indicated  that  contributions  to  the 


tertiary  sector  GDP  were  realized  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 


trade  sub-sector  labor  force  in  the  fourth  year  while  contri- 


butions to  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  GDP  were 


realized  in  the  respective  labor  force  in  the  third  year. 


The  analysis  suggested  that  per  capita  GNP  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  tertiary  sector  as  represented  by  the  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  employed  in  the  tertiary  sector. 


The  GDP  also  stimulated  the  growth  of  this  sector,  but  the 


percent  of  the  GDP  contributed  to  the  tertiary  sector  had  a 


depressing  effect  on  the  sector  growth.  That  is,  this  rela- 


tionship was  significantly  negative.  Contrary  to  the 


suggestion  of  Preston,  Moyer  and  Holton,  the  percent  of  the 


GDP  contributed  by  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail 
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trade  sub-sectors  was"  "a  weak  explanatory  variable  of  changes 
in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector 
employment.  As  both  the  employment  and  GDP  statistics  were 
disaggregated  in  order  to  align  the  respective  counterparts, 
the  explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  employment  data  which 
were  provided  by  the  GDP  data  became  weaker.  On  balance,  one 
can  conclude  that  national  .Marketing  at  the  tertiary  level 
did  develop  as  measured  by  pefc  capita  GNP  and  GDP.  However , 
the  commercial  sub-sector  which  included  most  of  the  functions 
associated  with  marketing  did  not  develop  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  tertiary  sector.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  as 
the  essential  distributive  function  of  marketing  also  did  not 
develop  in  a like  proportion  with  the  entire  tertiary  sector. 

Political  Violence  and  National 
Marketing  Development 

The  previous  section  endeavored  to  provide  a summary  of 
the  extended  conventional  measures  of  marketing  development 
in  South  Vietnam.  These  conventional  measures  indicated  that 
national  marketing  developed  at  the  tertiary  sector  level  but 
that  its  development  at  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade  sub-sector  levels  was  less  significant.  With 
this  analysis  as  a base,  it  was  appropriate  to  inquire  as  to 
the  impact  of  political  violence  on  national  marketing  develop- 
ment at  each  level.  The  measure  of  this  unique  dimension  of 
marketing  development  was  the  major  objective  of  this  study. 

The  major  research  question  which  was  structured  to  meet 
this  objective  was: 
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What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  national  marketing  development  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  both  employment  and 

national  income  indicators  was  used  in  the  analysis  of  this 

question. 

Employment  Indicators 

» * • — 

The  level  of  employment  ,in  the  tertiary  sector  and  its 

♦yv-.i; 

sub-sectors  of  commerce  arW '.Wholesale  and  retail  trade  was 

«,* ' 

considered  to  be  a strong  indicator  of  the  development  of 
marketing  and  related  activities  at  these  levels.  The  impact 
of  political  violence  on  this  development  was  measured  as  an 
aid  in  addressing  the  major  research  question. 

There  was  a general  lack  of  commonality  in  the  results 
obtained  from  the  association  between  tertiary  sector  and 
sub-sector  employment  and  the  indicators  of  political  vio- 
lence. The  strength  of  the- .association  between  tertiary 
sector  and  sub-sector  employment  and  political  violence 
decreased  as  this  sector  was  disaggregated.  The  relationship 
at  the  tertiary  sector  was  positive  and  very  significant, 
indicating  that  political  violence  had  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tertiary  sector.  The  strength  of  the  associa- 
tion between  the  commercial  sub-sector  employment  and  the 
indicators  of  political  violence  was  positive  and  significant 
except  for  deaths  from  political  violence,  which  was  slightly 
negative.  It  appeared  that  political  violence  also  stimulated 


the  development  of  the  commercial  sub-sector  but  to  a lesser 
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degree . The  association  between  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector  employment  and  the  indicators  of  political 
violence  was  significant,  but  the  direction  of  the  relation- 
ship was  not  as  stated.  Therefore,  it  can  be  concluded  that 
political  violence  depressed  the  development  of  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  sub-sector. 

The  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  aided  in 
determining  if  the  data  from  the  three  political  violence 
time  periods  should  be  separated.  Mixed  results  were  found. 
There  was  no  apparent  institutionalization  of  shift  para- 
meters in  the  data.  However,  the  strength  of  the  explanatory 
variables  was  associated  with  political  violence  time  periods, 
indicating  structural  changes  in  the  political  violence  data. 
The  political  violence  which  stimulated  the  development  of 
the  tertiary  sector  was  concentrated  in  the  "insurgency"  and 
"limited  war"  periods.  In  the  case  of  the  commercial  sub- 
sector, political  violence  stimulated  this  development  in  the 
"insurgency"  period  and  depressed  it  during  the  "limited  war" 
period.  Political  violence  depressed  the  development  of  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  during  the  "limited 
war"  period. 

The  lag  structures  indicated  that  the  impact  of  political 
violence  was  reflected  in  the  tertiary  sector  in  the  fourth 
year  and  in  the  commercial  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
sub-sector  labor  forces  during  the  fifth  year. 

These  phenomena  had  not  been  previously  tested;  there- 
fore, there  was  no  basis  for  comparison  of  the  results. 
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There  was  striking  similarity  between  these  results  and  those 
obtained  for  the  national  marketing  development  measures. 
National  marketing  development  used  these  same  employment 
indicators  of  tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector  development  but 
used  national  income  data  as  explanatory  variables  instead  of 
political  violence  data.  The  next  section  addresses  the 
relationship  between  national  income  indicators  as  measures 
of  marketing  development  and  the  impact  which  political  vio- 
lence had  on  these  indicators. 

Sector  National  Income  Indicators 

National  income  as  measured  by  sector  and  sub-sector 
contributions  to  the  GDP  was  also  a strong  indicator  of  the 
development  of  marketing  and  related  activities  in  the 
tertiary  sector,  the  commercial  sub-sector  and  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  sub-sector.  The  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence on  this  development  was  measured  as  an  aid  in  address- 
ing the  major  research  question. 

Similar  to  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  employ- 
ment indicators  of  marketing  development,  the  results  of  the 
association  between  the  tertiary  sector  and  sub-sector  con- 
tributions to  GDP  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence 
were  mixed.  The  general  decreasing  strength  of  the  signi- 
ficance from  the  tertiary  level  to  the  sub-sector  levels 
between  those  indicators  of  marketing  development  and  the 
indicators  of  political  violence  remained.  The  relationship 
between  the  percent  of  GDP  contributed  by  the  tertiary  sector 
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and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  positive  and 
very  significant.  This  indicated  that  political  violence 
stimulated  the  development  of  the  tertiary  sector.  This  con- 
dition was  also  true  but  a milder  level  of  significance  at 
the  commercial  sub-sector  and  at  a strength  of  significance 
equal  to  the  tertiary  sector  for  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  sub-sector.  This  indicated  that  political  violence 
stimulated  the  development-- . :i  the  commercial  and  wholesale 
and  retail  trade  sub-sect^ -j_ 

The  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy  variables  to 
separate  the  political  violcsze  time  periods  again  produced 
mixed  results  in  the  sector  and  sub-sector  GDP  contribution 
models.  As  in  the  sector  employment  models,  there  was  no 
apparent  significant  institutionalization  of  shift  parameters 
in  the  data,  but  there  were  distinctive  strengths  of  the 
explanatory  variables  assaci  led  with  particular  political 

t ; . 

violence  time  periods.  Tins  was  an  indication  of  structural 
changes  in  the  political  violence  data.  The  development  of 
the  tertiary  sector  was  stimulated  by  political  violence  dur- 
ing the  "pre-insurgency"  time  period.  The  political  violence 
which  stimulated  the  development  of  the  commercial  sub-sector 
was  concentrated  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  time  period.  Con- 
versely, the  political  violence  which  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector  was  concen- 
trated in  the  "limited  war11  period. 

The  test  for  lag  effects  of  political  violence  indicated 
that  the  impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  the 
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tertiary  sector  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  sub-sector 
during  the  fifth  year  and  in  the  commercial  sub-sector  during 
the  seventh  year. 

The  results  obtained  using  national  income  indicators 
to  measure  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  marketing 
development  differed  only  in  that  political -violence  appeared 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
sub-sector  rather  than  depress  it.  This  was  also  the  case 
when  sector  employment  indicators  were  used  as  the  measure 
of  marketing  development.  The  results  obtained  using  national 
income  indicators  of  marketing  development  and  the  impact 
which  political  violence  had  on  this  phenomena  were  similar 
to  the  results  obtained  when  national  marketing  development 
was  measured  using  national  income  data  as  the  explanatory 
variable  in  lieu  of  political  violence  data.  Therefore,  the 
next  section  addresses  the  relationship  between  income  indi- 
cators at  the  national  level  (per  capita  GNP  and  GDP)  and 
their  relationship  with  indicators  of  political  violence. 

Gross  National  Income  Indicators 

The  significance  of  the  association  between  per  capita 
GNP  and  GDP  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was 
stronger  than  any  measures  of  national  marketing  development. 
Only  government  sanctions  as  a political  violence  variable 
provided  a significant  negative  relationship  in  the  GDP 
models.  The  impact  of  political  violence  on  both  the  per 
capita  GNP  and  GDP  national  income  indicators  was  centered  in 


the  "insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  test  for  lag 
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effect  indicated  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  was 
reflected  in  per  capita  GNP  in  the  fifth  year  and  in  GDP  in 
the  seventh  year. 

The  analysis  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
these  gross  indicators  of  national  income  was  similar  to  the 
results  obtained  when  national  sector  income  indicators  were 
used  as  the  explanatory  variables  to  measure  national  market- 
ing development.  There  appeared  to  be  a pattern  of  relation- 
ships developing  in  which  political  violence  had  the  same 
approximate  positive  and  stimulating  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing  as  national  income  did  on  this  development . 

Political  Violence  and  the  Development  of  an 
Infrastructure,  Marketing  Operations 
and  Marketing  Middlemen 

The  joint  U. S. -Vietnamese  Post  War  Development  Group  and 
the  Simulmatics  Corporation  research  team  concluded  from  their 
limited  empirical  evidence  that  political  violence  in  South 
Vietnam  retarded  the  development  of  an  infrastructure.  The 
reported  data  in  this  study  suggested  that  the  impact  of 
political  violence  reduced  the  number  and  scope  of  activities 
engaged  in  by  marketing  middlemen.  An  objective  of  this  study 
was  to  empirically  test  the  impact  of  political  violence  on 
the  development  of  an  infrastructure,  marketing  operations 
and  marketing  middlemen.  The  following  minor  research  ques- 
tion was  addressed  through  the  aid  of  a series  of  empirical 
tests : 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  the  development  of  an  infrastructure  to 
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support  marketing  operations  and  marketing 
middlemen  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through 
1972? 

Transportation  Systems 

The  impact  of  political  violence  was  reported  by  other 
researchers  as  particularly  heavy  on  all  transportation  means. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  in  this  study  were  mixed.  There 
were  very  significant  positive  associations  between  the 
number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  armed  attacks,  protest 
demonstrations  and  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index.  However,  there  was  also  a significant  negative 
relationship  between  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and 
government  sanctions.  In  the  case  of  the  association  between 
railway  passenger/kilometers  and  all  the  significant  indi- 
cators of  political  violence,  there  was  a very  strong  nega- 
tive relationship.  The  relationship  between  coastwise 
shipping  in  commercial  ports  and  the  significant  indicators 
of  political  violence  was  positive.  However,  domestic  air 
passenger/kilometers  and  deaths  from  political  violence 
reflected  a positive  association  while  government  sanctions 
in  the  same  model  had  a negative  significant  association. 

More  insight  was  gained  into  the  unequal  impact  of 
political  violence  on  transportation  means  by  an  examination 
of  the  models  which  tested  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes 
and  intercepts.  The  institutional  effects  for  transporta- 
tion means,  except  domestic  air  passenger/kilomcters  which 
was  not  reported,  were  mainly  in  the  "pre-insurgcncy"  and 
"insurgency"  period.  Also,  there  were  significant  structural 
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changes  in  which  the  potency  of  the  explanatory  variable  was 
associated  with  a particular  political  violence  time  period. 
For  example,  the  significance  and  direction  of  the  associa- 
tion between  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  use  and  armed  attacks 
was  mildly  insignificant  and  positive  in  the  "limited  war" 
period,  and  government  sanctions  in  the  same  model  was  nega- 
tive and  significant  during  the  same  period.  The  strong 
negative  significant  relationship  between  railway  passenger/ 
kilometers  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was 
explained  by  riots,  deaths  from  political  violence  and  the 
annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  "insurgency"  period.  The  explanatory  vari- 
ables for  coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  were  riots 
in  the  "pre- insurgency"  period  and  government  sanctions  in 
the  "insurgency"  period.  The  lag  impact  of  the  indicators 
of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  motor  vehicles  in  use 
and  railway  passenger/kilometers  during  the  fifth  year.  The 
lag  impact  of  political  violence  indicators  for  shipping  in 
commercial  ports  was  reflected  in  the  first  and  fifth  years. 

The  analysis  suggested  that  political  violence  stimulated 
the  development  of  motor  vehicle  use,  coastwise  shipping  in 
commercial  ports  and  domestic  air  service  while  it  depressed 
rail  service.  Political  violence  appeared  to  have  had  its 
greatest  stimulating  effect  on  the  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  use  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  periods 
and  had  a depressing  effect  during  the  "limited  war"  period. 
Political  violence  appeared  to  have  depressed  railway  services 
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most  dramatically  during  the  "insurgency"  period.  Political 
violence  appeared  to  have  stimulated  coastwise  shipping  in 
commercial  ports  during  the  "pre- insurgency1*  and  "insurgency" 
periods. * 

The  association  of  all  four  transportation  means  with 
political  violence  was  significant,  but  it  did  not  correspond 
to  the  stated  direction  in  the  case  of  motor  vehicles  in  use, 
coastwise  shipping  in  commercial  ports  and  domestic  air 
passenger/kilometers.  Obviously,  all  transportation  means 
did  not  respond  to  political  violence  in  the  same  way.  Also,  j 

there  were  other  factors  which  were  not  included  in  this  j 

analysis  that  may  explain  the  development  of  these  transpor-  j 

tation  means  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of  these  other  factors  ] 

are  capital,  labor,  management,  technology,  demand  and  mar-  : 

keting  opportunities.  A meaningful  relationship  may  exist 

; 

only  when  several  of  these  factors  are  considered  simultane- 
ously  and  grouped  according  to  their  collective  impact  on  the 
development  of  transportation  means. 

; 

Communications 

Communications  media  were  thought  to  respond  to  in-  j 

i 

creases  in  political  violence  by  reducing  their  operations.  J 

The  analysis  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  on  communi-  | 

j 

cations  also  produced  mixed  results.  There  was  a positive  | 

and  significant  association  between  domestic  air  post  letters  j 

| 

* Dummy  variable  models  and  lag  structures  were  not  com- 
puted for  domestic  air  passcngcr/kilomcters  due  to  the 
limited  data  series  available  for  this  indicator. 

*A 
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received  and  mailed  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence, 
excluding  government  sanctions  in  which  the  relationship  was 
negative.  Also,  the  association  between  circulation  of  daily 
newspapers  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  signi- 
ficant and  positive,  except  for  government  sanctions  in  which 
the  relationship  was  negative.  There  was  an  insignificant 
association  between  average  weekly  radio  broadcast  hours  and 
political  violence  indicators,  but  the  insignificant  poli- 
tical violence  indicators  pointed  to  a positive  relationship. 

The  models  which  used  dummy  variables  indicated  that 
there  were  institutional  effects  during  the  "pre-insurgency" 
and  "limited  war"  periods  for  the  political  violence  vari- 
ables in  the  domestic  air  post  letters  received  and  mailed 

model.  There  were  also  significant  structural  changes. 

♦ 

Deaths  from  political  violence  reflected  a mild  insignificant 
effect  on  the  dependent  variable  in  the  "pre- insurgency" 
period.  The  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events 
index  was  a strong  positive  predictor  variable.  Protest 
demonstrations  in  the  "insurgency"  period  and  government 
sanctions  in  the  "limited  war"  period  were  strong  significant 
negative  explanatory  variables  against  the  dependent  vari- 
able. The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in 
domestic  air  post  letters  received  and  mailed,  after  five 
years. 

The  analysis  relative  to  communications  media  indicated 
that  the  development  and  use  of  communications  media  were 


stimulated  by  political  violence  indicators,  excluding 
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government  sanctions  which  retarded  this  development  and  use. 
The  strength  of  the  impact  of  political  violence  indicators 
during  the  political  violence  time  periods  was  mixed.  How- 
ever, the  strength  of  the  association  between  domestic  air 
post  letters  received  and  mailed  and  political  violence  indi- 
cators had  a tendency  to  be  concentrated  in  the  "pre- 

insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods  during  which  it  was 

. . 2 
negative. 

All  three  of  the  communications  media  showed  a signifi- 

* 

cant  relationship  with  indicators  of  political  violence. 
However,  this  relationship  did  not  correspond  to  the  stated 
direction  in  the  case  of  domestic  air  post  letters  received 
and  mailed  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 
periods.  There  were  other  factors' not  considered:  capital, 

labor,  technology,  management,  demand  and  marketing  oppor- 
tunity. These  may  explain  the  development  and  use  of 
communications  media.  Of  course,  all  communications  media 
did  not  respond  to  political  violence  in  the  same  way.  It 
may  be  possible  to  group  factors  which,  if  considered 
simultaneously,  would  explain  the  development  of  these 
communications  media. 

Banking  System 

A national  banking  system  is  an  important  element  of 
each  economy.  In  this  study,  there  was  generally  a positive 

? 

Dummy  variable  models  and  lag  structures  were  not  com- 
puted for  circulation  of  daily  newspapers  and  average  weekly 
radio  broadcast  hours  due  to  the  limited  data  series  avail- 
able for  these  indicators. 
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and  very  significant  association  between  the  number  of  checks 
presented  for  clearance  and  the  indicators  of  political  vio- 
lence both  on  a quarterly  and  annual  basis.  There  was  some 
shifting  of  the  significant  explanatory  variables  between  the 
quarterly  and  annual  data  models.  This  shifting  was  a re- 
flection of  the  different  productive  strengths  of  the  data 

sets.  However,  the  quarter?}-  c'lac-a  model  showed  a stronger 

« ' > ' 

significant  relationship-"?  v ov;.  the  number  of  checks  pre- 
sented for  clearance  and  ‘the* indicators  of  political  violence. 
The  models  which  employed  dummy  variables  to  test  for  the 
homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts  indicated  that 
strong  institutional  effects  occurred  in  the  political  vio- 
lence data  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war" 
periods.  Also,  some  structural  shifts  occurred  in  which  the 
strength  of  the  political  violence  explanatory  variables  was 

largely  reflected  in  the  ^limited  war"  period.  The  lag 

* 

effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  the  number  of 
checks  presented  for  clearance  during  the  fifth  year,  or  in 
the  case  of  quarterly  data,  'during  the  first  fifteen  quarters. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  stimulated 
the  development  of  a national  banking  system.  The  number  of 
checks  presented  for  clearance  showed  a significant  relation- 
ship with  most  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence,  but 
this  relationship  did  not  correspond  to  the  stated  direction. 
It  was  possible  that  the  national  banking  system  was  sheltered 
from  some  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence  in  terms  of 
a direct  impact.  Also,  there  may  exist  other  factors  which 
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were  not  included  in  this  analysis  that  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  a national  banking  system  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
these  factors  are:  capital,  labor,  management,  technology, 

institutional  factors,  demand  and  marketing  opportunities. 

It  is  possible  that  a meaningful  relationship  could  be  con- 
structed if  several  of  these  factors  were  grouped  according 
to  their  collective  impact  on  banking  development. 

Marketing  Middlemen 

The  research  staff  of  the  Simulmatics  Corporation, 

Sansom,  and  this  study’s  data  suggested  that  political  vio- 
lence reduced  the  total  number  of  marketing  middlemen  and 
their  respective  volume  of  business.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  were  mixed.  The  association  between  small  firms  and 
most  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  negative  and 
very  significant;  whereas,  the  association  between  medium- 
sized firms  and  most  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence 
was  positive  and  very  significant.  The  association  between 
public  works  firms  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence 
was  equally  divided  between  significant  negative  and  positive 
indicators.  The  association  between  the  number  of  commercial 
establishments  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was 
insignificant. 

The  models  which  use  dummy  variables  indicated  that  there 
were  significant  institutional  effects  in  the  political  vio- 
lence data  during  "pro- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods, 
except  for  public  works  contractors,  in  which  case  the  insti- 
tutional effects  were  concentrated  in  the  "limited  war" 
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period.  The  pattern  of  positive  and  negative  explanatory 
political  violence  variables  persisted  through  the  dummy 
variable  models  and  confirmed  that  the  most  significant 
association  between  the  marketing  middlemen  indicators  and 
indicators  of  political  violence  was  in  the  "limited  war" 
period.  The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected 
in  marketing  middlemen  in  the  fifth  year,  except  for  public 
works  contractors  where  the  lag  effect  was  reflected  in  the 
first  and  seventh  year. 

The  analysis  of  marketing  middlemen  and  their  operations 
indicated  that  political  violence  depressed  the  growth  of 


small  business  firms  and  stimulated  the  growth  of  medium- 


sized and  public  works  contractor  firms.  The  results  indi- 


cated that  a relationship  did  not  exist  between  political 


violence  and  the  number  of  commercial  establishments.  Poli- 


tical violence  apparently  made  the  greatest  impact  on  this 


roup  of  business  firms  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  and 


"limited  war"  periods. 

The  association  between  marketing  medium-sized  firms  in 
each  group,  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence,  was 
significant,  but  it  corresponded  to  the  stated  direction  only 
in  the  case  of  small  business  firms.  All  business  firms  did 
not  respond  in  the  same  way  to  political  violence.  There 
were  obvious  factors  such  as:  capital,  labor,  management, 

entrepreneurship,  technology,  demand  and  marketing  oppor- 
tunities which  were  not  included  in  the  analysis.  These 


factors  may  explain  the  development  of  medium-sized  and 
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public  works  contractor  firms.  A meaningful  model,  taking 
into  account  these  factors,  could  no  doubt  be  constructed. 

Utilities 

Public  utilities  in  South  Vietnam  were  considered  by 
researchers  in  this  area  as  depressed  by  the  impact  of  poli- 
tical violence.  The  association  between  per  capita  electric 
consumption  and  most  of  the  significant  indicators  of  poli- 
tical violence  was  positive.  This  did  not  support  the  thesis 
The  strength  of  the  significance  of  the  association  in  the 
quarterly  data  models  was  stronger  than  those  found  in  the 
annual  data  models.  The  use  of  slope  and  intercept  dummy 
variables  to  separate  the  data  into  the  political  violence 
time  periods  indicated  that  there  were  significant  institu- 
tional effects  in  the  political  violence  data  during  the 
"pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  Also,  structural 
changes  were  concentrated  in  the  "limited  war"  periods.  The 
lag  effect  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  the  first 
and  fifth  years  in  the  annual  data  structures  and  in  the 
first  through  the  fifteenth  quarters  in  the  quarterly  data 
structures . 

The  association  between  per  capita  electric  energy  con- 
sumption and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  signi- 
ficant, but  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  stated  direction. 
There  is  a remote  possibility  that  per  capita  electric  energy 
consumption  was  sheltered  from  the  impact  of  political  vio- 
lence. Also,  there  were  other  factors  not  included  in  this 
analysis  which  may  explain  the  growth  of  per  capita  electric 
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energy  consumption.  Some  of  these  factors  are:  capital, 

labor,  management,  government  policies  and  regulations, 
technology,  demand  and  marketing  opportunities.  A meaningful 
relationship  might  be  constructed  by  grouping  these  factors 
according  to  their  collective  impact  on  the  growth  of  per 
capita  electric  energy  consumption. 

Industrial  Production 

The  general  index  of  industrial  production  was  used  as 
a checking  variable  against  other  indicators  of  infrastructure 
development,  such  as  utilities,  which  are  part  of  this  over- 
all  index.  The  significance  of  the  association  between  the 
general  production  index  and  the  indicators  of  political  vio- 
lence was  weak  but  positive.  The  association  was  significant 
but  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  stated  direction.  The 
analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  had  a mild  stimu- 
lating effect  on  industrial  production. 

The  increases  in  per  capita  electric  energy  consumption, 
which  were  part  of  the  second  economic  sector,  apparently 
were  stimulated  by  political  violence.  Apparently,  all 
industrial  production  did  not  respond  to  political  violence 
in  the  same  way.  There  are  obvious  factors  such  as:  capital, 

labor,  management,  technology,  demand,  and  marketing  oppor- 
tunities which  were  not  included  in  this  analysis.  These 


3 

Dummy  variable  models  and  lag  structures  were  not  com- 
puted for  the  general  index  of  industrial  production  due  to 
the  limited  data  scries  available  for  this  indicator. 
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variables  may  explain  the  development  of  industrial  produc-  '■ 

tion,  if  grouped,  based  on  their  collective  impact  in  a 
relevant  model. 

i 

Political  Violence  and  the  Production  of  \ 

Key  Agricultural  Commodities  j 

An  important  objective  of  this  study  was  to  empirically  4 

test  the  proposition  that  the  impact  of  political  violence  | 

reduced  the  production  and  marketing  of  key  agricultural  1 

commodities  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972.  Sansom 

and  the  Joint  U. S. -Vietnamese  Post  War  Development  Group,  l 

] 

among  others,  suggested  that  the  frequency  and  intensity  of 
political  violence  events  reduced  the  output  and  distribution 
of  these  key  commodities.  Therefore,  a minor  research  ques- 
tion was  structured  which  has  been  subjected  to  several  tests 
in  this  research  project: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 

on  the  production  of  key  agricultural  ■ 

commodities  in  South  Vietnam  from  1955 
through  1972? 

3 

Paddy  Production 

Paddy  is  the  basic  subsistence  food  in  South  Vietnam  and  ’ 

1 

was  thought  to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  political  ?j 

violence.  This  proposition  was  not  sustained  by  the  analysis.  ‘ 

In  fact,  many  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence  exhi-  ; 

bited  midly  insignificant  to  significant  positive  association 
with  paddy  production.  Only  two  political  violence  indica- 
tors, deaths  from  political  violence  in  the  OLS  models  and 
riots  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  political  violence  time 

. — ~ _ AM 
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period  in  the  dummy  variable  model,  showed  a significant 
relationship  which  could  depress  paddy  production. 

The  dummy  variable  models  which  were  employed  to  test 
for  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts  revealed 
significant  institutional  effects  and  structural  changes  in 
the  political  violence  data.  These  findings  partially  con- 
firmed the  need  to  separate  the  data  into  three  political 
violence  time  periods.  The  strength  of  the  significance  of 
the  association  between  paddy  production  and  political  vio- 
lence was  mixed,  but  it  was  strongest  during  the  "pre- 
insurgency" and  "limited  war"  periods.  Also,  significant 
structural  effects  were  evident  in  which  the  strength  of 
the  significant  explanatory  variables  was  identified  with  a 
particular  time  period.  Riots  were  significant  explanatory 
variables  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  period.  Riots  and  armed 
attacks  were  the  significant  explanatory  variables  in  the 
"limited  war"  period.  The  lag  scheme  used  in  this  analysis 
indicated  that  the  significant  impact  of  political  violence 
on  paddy  production  was  realized  in  the  fifth  year. 

Rubber  Production 

Rubber  is  an  important  plantation  crop  and  industrial 
export  commodity  in  South  Vietnam.  The  impact  of  political 
violence  was  considered  by  many  writers  to  have  depressed  the 
production  and  distribution  of  rubber  during  the  period  of 
this  study.  The  analyses  of  data  of  both  annual  and  quarterly 
rubber  production  and  political  violence  supported  this 
thesis . There  was  a very  significant  inverse  relationship 
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between  rubber  production  and  the  cumulative  political  vio- 
lence events  indices  and  armed  attacks  in  the  OLS  models. 

The  over-all  inverse  association  between  rubber  production 
and  indicators  of  political  violence  was  stronger  in  the 
quarterly  than  in  the  annual  data  models. 

The  models  which  used  dummy  variables  indicated  that 
there  were  strong  institutional  effects  in  the  political  vio- 
lence data  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "insurgency" 
periods . There  were  also  significant  structural  changes  in 
which  the  strength  of  the  explanatory  variables  was  in  the 
"pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  political  violence  time 
periods . Armed  attacks  and  government  sanctions  were  the 
significant  individual  explanatory  variables  and  had  approxi- 
mately equal  strength  with  the  cumulative  political  violence 
events  indices.  Again,  the  over-all  strength  of  the  signi- 
ficant association  between  rubber  production  and  indicators 
of  political  violence  was  better  in  the  quarterly  than  in  the 
annual  data  models.  The  lag  structures  which  were  employed 
in  this  analysis  indicated  that  the  significant  effect  of 
political  violence  on  rubber  production  was  largely  reflected 
in  the  fifth  year. 

Tea  Production 

In  South  Vietnam,  tea  is  a plantation  crop  which  is 
largely  consumed  domestically.  This  commodity  is  produced  in 
the  lower  central  highlands  where  political  violence  thrived 
over  the  period  of  this  study.  Sansom  and  the  Joint  U.S.- 
Vietnamcsc  Post  War  Development  Group  reported  that  political 
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violence  had  a significant  depressing  effect  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  tea.  The  over-all  analysis  of  the  rele- 
vant data  did  not  support  this  opinion.  All  of  the  indica- 
tors of  political  violence,  except  riots  during  the  "pre- 
insurgency" period,  exhibited  significant  positive  association 
with  tea  production.  Riots  during  this  political  violence 
time  period  were  significant  and  indicated  that  they  could 
depress  tea  production.  The  individual  political  violence 
indicators,  riots  and  armed  attacks,  were  stronger  predictor 
variables  than  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index. 

The  test  for  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and  intercepts 
revealed  approximately  equal  strength  during  each  political 
violence  time  period.  However,  there  were  significant 
structural  changes  which  showed  riots  as  the  strongest  pre- 
dictor variable  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited 
war"  periods.  The  lag  schemes  reported  that  the  significant 
impact  of  political  violence  was  reflected  in  tea  production 
during  the  first  and  fifth  years. 

Coffee  Production 

Coffee  is  also  a plantation  crop  in  South  Vietnam  and  is 
exported.  This  crop  is  produced  in  the  central  highlands 
region  which  also  experienced  increasing  levels  of  political 
violence  over  the  period  of  this  study.  Sansom  and  the 
Joint  U. S. -Vietnamese  Post  War  Development  Group  referred  to 
this  violence  as  having  an  impact  on  both  the  production  and 
distribution  of  coffee.  The  over-all  analysis  of  the  data 
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did  not:  support  this  view.  The  indicators  of  political  vio- 
lence exhibited  significant  positive  associations  with  annual 
coffee  production,  except  for  the  annual  cumulative  political 
violence  events  index  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  period. 
Riots  and  armed  attacks  were  stronger  explanatory  variables 
than  the  annual  cumulative  political  violence  events  index. 

There  was  approximately  equal  homogeneity  of  the  inter- 
cepts in  each  political  violence  time  period.  However,  riots 
and  armed  attacks  were  the  significant  explanatory  variables 
during  the  "limited  war"  period.  The  lag  structure  analysis 
indicated  that  the  significant  effect  of  political  violence 
on  coffee  production  was  reflected  in  the  fifth  year. 

The  analyses  in  this  study  indicated  that  political  vio- 
lence stimulated  the  production  and  distribution  of  paddy, 
tea  and  coffee  while  it  depressed  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  rubber.  Political  violence  had  its  greatest  stimu- 
lating impact  on  the  production  of  paddy,  tea  and  coffee 
during  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The 
depressing  effect  of  political  violence  on  rubber  production 
and  distribution  was  mixed  but  appeared  to  be  strongest  dur- 
ing the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  political  violence 
time  periods.  The  significant  positive  and  negative  lag 
effect  of  political  violence  on  all  four  agricultural 
commodities  was  concentrated  in  the  fifth  year. 

A significant  relationship  was  found  to  exist  for  all 
four  key  agricultural  commodities,  but  it  did  not  correspond 
to  the  stated  direction  in  the  case  of  paddy,  tea  and  coffee. 
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In  this  study,  all  agricultural  commodities  were  not  affected 
in  the  same  way  by  political  violence.  Other  factors  may 
exist  to  explain  the  production  and  distribution  of  paddy, 
tea  and  coffee  in  South  Vietnam.  The  magnitude  of  possible 
factors,  such  as  weather,  new  plant  varieties,  capital,  labor, 
management,  transportation , communications,  demand  and  other 
marketing  opportunities,  suggests  that  meaningful  relation- 
ships may  exist  when  several  of  these  factors  are  considered 
simultaneously. 

Political  Violence  and  Patterns  of  Consumption 

Dacy,  McElroy  and  other  researchers  have  stated,  based 

largely  on  observation,  that  political  violence  in  South 

Vietnam  caused  radical  changes  in  the  traditional  consumption 

patterns.  They  contended  that  there  were  radical  changes  in 

both  the  volume  and  composition  of  many  major  consumable  items 

in  response  to  political  violence.  Therefore,  the  following 

minor  research  question  was  subjected  to  empirical  analysis: 

What  was  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  the  patterns  of  consumption  in  South 
Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972? 

This  research  question  is  neutral,  since  it  does  not  pre- 
suppose that  political  violence  depressed,  stimulated  or 
altered  the  composition  of  consumption  patterns. 

Basic  Foods 

The  consumption  of  basic  foods  on  a per  capita  basis  is 
expected  to  remain  approximately  the  same  unless  these  items 
arc  not  available  due  to  political  violence,  or  if  people  are 
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living  below  some  minimum  subsistence  level.  The  latter  was 
not  the  case  in  South  Vietnam.  This  study  found  slight  in- 
creases in  basic  food  consumption  when  the  level  of  income 
increased. 

In  the  OLS  models,  the  association  between  basic  food 
consumption  and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  very 
significant  with  one  except ii:-V  Per  capita  rice  consumption 

i * 

was  insignificant.  The  dire.,?!ion  of  the  relationship  was 
positive  for  rice  and  fish  consumption  but  negative  for  pork 
consumption.  Riots  and  the  cumulative  political  violence 
events  index  were  the  variables  which  showed  a negative  rela- 
tionship and  may  have  depress  per  capita  pork  consumption. 

The  models  which  employed  dummy  variables  to  separate 
the  political  violence  time  periods  showed  mixed  results. 
Shift  parameters  were  detected  which  indicated  that  the 

political  violence  data  had  become  institutionalized  largely 

»*  * 

in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  Also, 
the  strength  of  the  explanatory  variables  was  centered  in  the 
same  periods.  The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was 
reflected  in  per  capita  rice  consumption  during  the  first  and 
fifth  years.  Also,  the  lag  effects  of  political  violence 
were  reflected  in  per  capita  fish  and  pork  consumption  during 
the  fifth  year. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  depressed 
per  capita  rice  consumption  during  the  "pre-insurgency"  poli- 
tical violence  time  period  and  had  an  insignificant  impact 
during  the  following  two  political  violence  time  periods. 
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Political  violence  apparently  stimulated  per  capita  fish  con- 
sumption and  significantly  depressed  per  capita  pork  consump- 
tion, particularly  during  the  "limited  war"  period. 

In  this  study,  the  consumption  of  all  basic  foods  was 
not  affected  by  political  violence  in  the  same  way.  There 
are  possibly  other  existing  factors  which  explain  changes  in 

a 

the  consumption  patterns  Mese  basic  foods.  The  magnitude 

of  such  factors  as  capi^'Jl,  ..T/hor,  management , government 

» * * 

policies,  technology  and  marketing  opportunities  suggests 
that  a meaningful  relationship  might  only  exist  when  they  are 
considered  simultaneously. 

There  are  a few  specific  factors  which  may  have  influ- 
enced basic  foods  consumption.  A close  examination  of  the 
political  violence  data  seems  to  indicate  that  the  level  of 
political  violence  was  low  relative  to  other  periods  during 
the  important  rice  planting. . seasons.  Rice  shifted  from  a 
key -export  to  a key  import  crop  after  1964.  In  the  case  of 
fish  consumption,  a large  portion  of  the  fishing  fleet  was 
motorized  beginning  in  1964.  These  factors  were  not  tested 
in  the  analysis  and  care  should  be  exercised  in  forming  any 
conclusions  based  on  these  events. 

Luxury  Foods 

Sugar  and  beverages  arc  considered  luxury  foods  in  South 
Vietnam.  These  food  items  are  also  considered  to  be  strong 
indicators  of  over-all  economic  development  in  the  less- 
developed  countries.  There  was  a very  strong  significant 
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positive  relationship  between  luxury  foods  and  the  indicators 
of  political  violence. 

In  the  models  which  used  dummy  variables  to  separate  the 
political  violence  time  periods,  the  political  violence  data 
became  institutionalized  generally  in  the  "pre- insurgency" 
and  "limited  war"  time  periods.  However,  the  strength  of  the 
explanatory  political  violence  indicators  was  centered  in  the 
"insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  The  lag  structures 
indicated  that  the  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was 
reflected  in  per  capita  sugar  and  beverage  consumption  during 
the  fifth  year. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  stimulated 
the  consumption  of  luxury  foods  particularly  in  the  "insur- 
gency" and  "limited  war"  political  violence  time  periods. 

There  are  undoubtedly  other  factors  not  considered  in  these 
models  which  could  also  explain  the  consumption  of  luxury 
foods. 

Industrial  Goods 

Industrial  goods  form  an  important  capital  base  in  every 
developing  economy.  The  consumption  of  these  goods  then 
becomes  an  important  indicator  of  development  in  the  less- 
developed  countries.  There  was  a very  strong  significant 
association  between  industrial  goods  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence.  This  relationship  was  positive  except  in 
the  case  of  government  sanctions  in  the  per  capita  selected 
petroleum  consumption  models. 
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There  were  shift  parameters  which  indicated  that  the 
political  violence  data  had  become  institutionalized 
generally  during  the  "pre- insurgency"  and  "insurgency"  time 
periods.  However,  the  strength  of  the  individual  political 
violence  explanatory  variables  was  centered  in  the  "limited 
war"  period.  The  lag  effect  of  political  violence  was 
reflected  in  industrial  goods  consumption  in  the  first  and 
fifth  years. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  stimulated 
the  consumption  of  industrial  goods,  particularly  during  the 
"limited  war"  period.  Other  factors  not  included  in  this 
study,  such  as  capital,  labor,  management,  technology  and 
marketing  opportunities,  might  also  explain  the  consumption 
of  industrial  goods. 

Soft  Goods 

The  consumption  of  soft  goods,  which  are  sometimes  known 
as  nonessential  goods,  was  frequently  viewed  in  South  Vietnam 
as  affluence  in  consumption.  The  association  between  per 
capita  domestic  fabric  consumption  and  the  indicators  of 
political  violence  was  significant.  However,  deaths  from 
political  violence  showed  a negative  significant  relationship 
which  could  depress  per  capita  domestic  fabric  consumption. 

The  association  between  per  capita  paper  products  consump- 
tion and  the  indicators  of  political  violence  was  positive 
and  significant.  The  association  between  per  capita  pharma- 
ceutical consumption  and  the  indicators  of  political 
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violence  was  insignificant.  There  was,  however,  some  evidence 
of  a negative  relationship  beginning  to  form. 

In  the  models  which  used  dummy  variables,  there  were 
shift  parameters  which  indicated  that  the  political  violence  ■ 
data  had  become  institutionalized  in  the  per  capita  domestic 
fabric  consumption  model  during  the  "limited  war"  period. 

In  the  per  capita  pharmaceutical  consumption  model  the  insti- 
tutionalization appeared  in  the  "pre-insurgency"  and  "limited 
war"  periods.  The  per  capita  paper  products  consumption 
model  had  a relatively  homogeneous  intercept  structure.  The 
explanatory  variables  in  all  three'  models  were  concentrated 
in  the  "limited  war"  period,  indicating  structural  changes 
in  the  strengths  of  the  variables.  The  lag  effect  of  poli- 
tical violence  was  reflected  in  soft  goods  consumption  in  the 
first  and  fifth  years. 

The  analysis  indicated  that  political  violence  stimu- 
lated the  consumption  of  domestic  fabrics  and  paper  products. 
The  major  impact  of  political  violence  on  this  consumption 
was  during  the  "limited  war"  political  violence  time  period. 
There  was  no  significant  relationship  between  per  capita 
pharmaceutical  consumption  and  the  indicators  of  political 
violence. 

In  this  study,  all  soft  goods  did  not  respond  in  the 
same  way  to  political  violence.  There  arc  other  factors, 
such  as  capital,  labor,  management,  technology  and  marketing 
opportunities,  which  were  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

These  factors  may  explain  the  consumption  of  pharmaceuticals. 
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Implied  Research  Questions 

A major  research  question  and  three  minor  research  ques- 
tions were  structured  based  on  the  literature  to  guide  this 
study.  Pertinent  questions  were  selected  for  empirical  test- 
ing in  the  study.  Through  additional  research  and  preliminary 
analyses  of  these  questions,  two  implied  research  questions 
were  developed.  These  two  questions  were  closely  related  to 
the  methodology  of  the  analyses  employed  and  were  stated  to 
guide  the  study. 

The  first  implied  question,  "What  is  the  rationale  for 
separating  the  data  in  the  study  into  three  separate  time 
periods  of  "pre-insurgency,"  "insurgency"  and  "limited  war?" 
was  answered  throughout  the  study  as  the  findings  relative 
to  each  research  question  were  presented  and  the  conclusions 
stated. 

The  value  derived  from  separating  the  data  into  three 
political  violence  time  periods  was  reflected  in  the  improve- 
ments in  the  over-all  precision  of  the  analysis  which  was 
achieved.  The  tests  for  the  homogeneity  of  the  slopes  and 
intercepts  clearly  showed  that,  the  data  should  be  divided 
into  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  This  techni- 
que also  allowed  for  the  isolation  of  the  impact  of  political 
violence  in  a particular  time  period  rather  than  spreading 
it  over  the  entire  development  period.  The  net  result  was 
an  improvement  in  the  significance  of  the  explanatory  vari- 
ables. Clearly,  there  were  three  discernible  political 
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violence  time  periods  which  approximated  those  tested  in  this 
research  project. 

The  second  implied  question,  "What  is  the  saturation  or 
lag  effect  of  the  indicators  of  political  violence  on  the 
marketing  development,  marketing  operations,  key  agricultural 
commodity  production  and  consumption  pattern  variables.",  was 
answered  throughout  the  analysis  of  each  research  question 
and  in  the  conclusions. 

It  was  evident,  in  the  preliminary  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  political  violence  on  marketing  development,  that  the 
effect  could  not  be  immediate.  Instead,  the  impact  of  poli- 
tical violence  had  a lagged  or  saturation  effect.  Therefore, 
the  Almon  lag  structure  technique  was  used  to  measure  both 
the  length  or  duration  of  the  lagged  periods  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  lag  structures.  It  measured  the  significance 
of  the  association  between  the  dependent  marketing  develop- 
ment data  and  the  predictive  political  violence  data  in  each 
lag  structure.  As  a matter  of  convenience,  the  normalized 
lag  coefficients  for  the  "best  fit"  lag  structures  were 
plotted  in  charts  which  picture  the  relationships  found  in 
each  case.  The  lagged  periods  which  were  significant  in  the 
study  range  from  two  to  seven  years. 

Political  Violence  Indicators 

The  five  individual  basic  political  violence  indicators 
and  the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  selected 
for  use  in  this  study  represented  a wide  range  of  political 
violence  and  were  expected  to  have  varying  potency  as 
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explanatory  variables.  The  potency  of  political  violence  and 
related  explanatory  variables  in  other  studies  was  discussed 
in  Chapter  III. 

This  study  developed  a useful  group  of  conclusions 
relating  to  the  effectiveness  or  potency  of  political  vio- 
lence indicators.  The  data  derived  from  the  use  of  political 
violence  variables  in  this  study  was  particularly  valuable  on 
several  accounts,  the  mix  of  political  violence  variables 
was,  perhaps,  unique  to  this  study.  The  use  of  dummy  poli- 
tical violence  variables  to  separate  the  data  into  political 
violence  time  periods  was  believed  to  have  originated  in  this 
study.  The  use  of  political  violence  variables  in  lag  struc- 
tures to  test  the  length  of  the  lagged  period  and  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  lagged  association  between  variables  was  also 
unique  and  identified  with  this  study.  The  development  and 
use  of  a cumulative  political  violence  events  index  and  its 
testing  in  an  empirical  study,  although  not  unique,  was  a 
specific  application  of  previously  used  techniques. 

Several  tables  were  constructed  in  which  the  results  of 
the  use  of  the  political  violence  indicators  in  this  study 
were  summarized.  The  first  table  showed  the  political  vio- 
lence indicators  used  in  the  study,  the  number  of  times  in 
the  36  OLS  multiple  regression  models  that  these  indicators 
were  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level,  and  the 
percent  of  times  that  t hi s indicator  was  significant. 4 


4Sec  Table  30. 
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TABLE  30 

EXPLANATORY  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 
SIGNIFICANT  AT  95  PERCENT  CONFIDENCE 
LEVEL  IN  ANNUAL  DATA  MODELS 
N=36a 


Independent  Variables 
(Rank  Order) 

n 

Number  of 
Times 

Significant 

Percent  of 
Times 

Significant 

Armed  Attacks 
(Code  504) 

20 

55.6 

Protest  Demonstrations 
(Code  506) 

13 

36.1 

Government  Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

12 

33.4 

Riots 
(Code  501) 

10 

27.8 

Deaths  from  Political 

Violence 

(Code  502) 

9 

25.0 

Cumulative  Political 
Violence  Events  Index 
(Code  ACPVIND) 

23 

63.9 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as 

provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Lcasco 
Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software 
computer  package  in  an  IBM-300  computer  system. 

cl 

There  arc  36  multiple  regression  models  which  employ 
the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the  indepen- 
dent variable  and  also  36  multiple  regression  models  which 
employ  one  or  more  of  the  individual  political  violence  vari- 
ables as  independent  variables. 


TABLE  30- -Continued 


k'l'he  variable  is  significant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level  in  the  model  in. which  it  appears. 

r 

The  percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  a variable 
may  be  significant  in  several  models. 
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Armed  attacks  was  the  most  potent  individual  basic  poli- 
tical violence  variable  in  all  of  the  annual  data  models. 

The  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  was  signifi- 
cant a larger  number  of  times  than  any  other  political  vio- 
lence indicator.  Deaths  from  political  violence  had  a lower 
percentage  of  times  in  which  it  was  significant  than  other 
writers  have  suggested.^  -Tin  < weak  performance  of  the  deaths 
from  political  violence  vit>  1 e^le  in  this  study  may  have  been 

I* * - 

caused  by  the  backward  stc-y  \ise  regression  technique  used. 
Simple  multicollinearity  frequently  existed  between  armed 
attacks  and  deaths  from  pontical  violence,  in  which  case  the 
variable  with  the  lowest  level  of  significant  was  eliminated 
in  the  backward  step-wise  regression  sorting-out  process. 

The  strength  of  the  dummy  political  violence  variables 
used  in  the  models  which  tested  for  the  homogeneity  of  the 
slopes  and  intercepts-  was  #3  s.u  -summarized  in  a table  to 
determine  if  the  potency  of  the  variables  had  carried 
through  from  the  OLS  annual  data  models. ^ The  results  indi- 
cated that  they  did  not.  In  the  dummy  variable  models, 
government  sanctions  was  significant  more  times  than  any 
other  individual  political  violence  explanatory  variable. 
Riots  was  the  second  most  significant  explanatory  variable. 
Very  surprisingly,  the  cumulative  political  violence  events 

'’Several  writers  found  that  the  most  potent  political 
indicators  arc  deaths  from  political  violence  and  armed 
attacks.  Sec  Chapter  III  of  this  study  for  a discussion  of 
these  findings. 

6See  Table  31. 


TABLE  31 


EXPLANATORY  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 
SIGNIFICANT  AT  95  PERCENT  CONFIDENCE 
LEVEL  IN  ANNUAL  DUMMY 
VARIABLE  MODELS 
N=32a 


Independent  Variables 
(Rank  Order) 

Number  of 
Times 

Significant 

Q 

Percent  of 
Times 

Significant 

Government  Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

14 

43.8 

Riots 
(Code  501) 

12 

37.5 

Armed  Attacks 
(Code  504) 

10 

31.3 

Protest  Demonstrations 
(Code  506) 

8 

25.0 

Deaths  from  Political 

Violence 

(Code  502) 

2 

6.3 

Cumulative  Political 
Violence  Events  Index 
(Code  CPVIND) 

8 

25.0 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as 

provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Lcasco 
Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software 
computer  package  in  an  IBM- 360  computer  system. 

Q 

There  are  32  multiple  regression  models  which  employ 
the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 


TABLE  31- -Continued 


independent  variable  and  also  32  multiple  regression  model 
which  employ  one  or  more  o£  the  individual  political  vio- 
lence variables  as  independent  variables. 

°The  variable  is  significant  at  the  95  percent  confi- 
dence level  in  the  model  in  which  it  appears. 

cThe  percentages  do  not  add  to  100  because  a variable 
may  be  significant  in  several  models. 
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index  declined  in  level  oF  significance  over  the  annual  data 
models  to  only  25  percent  of  the  times  in  which  it  was  signi- 
ficant. Armed  attacks  and  deaths  from  political  violence 
were  significant  51.3  percent  and  6.3  percent  of  the  times 
respectively. 

Next,  the  explanatory  political  violence  variables  were 
sorted  by  research  questions  in  this  study.  This  effort  was 
made  in  order  to  align  the  political  violence  indicators  with 

7 

each  respective  research  question.  The  results  differed 
considerably  from  those  obtained  regarding  the  collective  use 
of  the  political  violence  indicators.  In  the  marketing 
development  models,  deaths  from  political  violence  was  the 
most  potent  explanatory  variable.  The  most  potent  explana- 
tory variables  in  the  infrastructure  and  related  models  were 
armed  attacks  and  government  sanctions.  The  key  agricultural 
commodities  models  reflected  armed  -attacks  as  the  most  potent 
variable.  The  patterns  of  consumption  models  showed  armed 
attacks  to  be  the  most  potent  variable.  Also,  the  cumulative 
itical  violence  events  index  improved  in  the  separate 
models  over  its  previous  performance.  This  separation  of  the 
political  violence  indicators  into  groups  based  on  the 
research  questions  of  the  study  supported  previously  reported 
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results  that  armed  attacks  and  deaths  from  political  violence 

g 

were  the  most  potent  political  violence  explanatory  variable. 

The  explanatory  political  violence  indicators  were  also 

9 

organized  by  the  three  political  violence  time  periods.  The 
results  showed  the  strength  of  the  political  violence  vari- 
ables during  the  different  political  violence  time  periods. 

The  explanatory  variables  had  a tendency  to  gravitate  to  the 
"insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  time  periods  during  which  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  political  violence  increased. 
However,  the  shifting  in  the  number  of  times  in  which  an 
explanatory  variable  was  significant  in  a particular  time 
period  was  an  important  finding  of  this  study.  For  example, 
riots  and  armed  attacks  were  the  most  potent  explanatory  vari- 
ables in  the  "pre- insurgency"  time  period.  There  was  no 
distinguishable  pattern  of  potency  among  the  individual 
political  violence  variables  during  the  "insurgency"  time 
period.  During  the  "limited  war"  time  period,  government 
sanctions,  armed  attacks,  and  riots  are  the  most  potent 
explanatory  variables.  The  potency  of  the  cumulative  poli- 
tical violence  events  index  improved  with  each  successive 
time  period  from  "pre- insurgency"  through  "limited  war. " 


O 

Flanigan,  Fogclman,  Tanter,  Rummcl,  Hoole,  and  the 
Feicrabcnds  have  all  suggested  that  armed  attacks  and  deaths 
from  political  violence  are  the  strongest  indicators  cl'  poli- 
tical violence.  Also  see  Chapters  II  and  III. 

9Scc  Table  33. 
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TABLE  33 

EXPLANATORY  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  INDICATORS 
SIGNIFICANT  AT  95  PERCENT  CONFIDENCE 
LEVEL  IN  DUMMY  VARIABLE  MODELS  BY 
. OLITICAL  VIOLENCE  TIME  PERIOD 
N=32a 


Independent  Variables 
(Code  Order) 


Political  Violence  Time  Periods 


Pre- insurgency 
1955-1960 


Insurgency 

1961-1964 


Limited  War 
1965-1972 


Riots 
(Code  501) 

Deaths  from  Political 

Violence 

(Code  502) 

Armed  Attacks 
(Code  504) 

Protest 

Demonstrations 
(Code  506) 

Government  Sanctions 
(Code  519) 

Cumulative  Political 
Violence  Events  Index 
(Code  CPVIND) 

Total 

Percent  of  Significant 
Variables 


3 

2 

1 

2 

12 

22.2 


1 

2 

2 

5 

13 

24.1 


29 

33.7 


i 

4 


i 

-s 


] 


•1 
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TABLE  53- -Continued 

SOURCE:  Dependent  and  independent  variables  data  as 

provided  in  the  study  have  been  processed  utilizing  Leasco 
Response,  Inc.,  Regression  Statistics  (LEASTAT)  software  com- 
puter system. 

There  are  32  multiple  regression  models  which  employ 
the  cumulative  political  violence  events  index  as  the 
independent  variable  and  also  32  multiple  regression  models 
which  employ  one  or  more  of  the  individual  political  violence 
variables  as  independent  variables. 
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Implications  of  the  Research 
The  implications  of  this  research  are  divided  into 
theoretical  and  practical  contributions  of  the  study.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  good  theory  is  not  practical  or  that  good 
practices  should  not  be  based  on  good  theory.  This  unique 
study  has  produced  contributions  to  the  general  body  of 
marketing  development  andf'po.v  tical  violence  theory.  It  has 

also  produced  several  imi^/Vyr.'c  practical  contributions 

* . • 

4 « 

which  ought  be  tested  in  V'h'er  situations  before  they  can  be 

accepted  as  having  univer:',.;!  application. 

>*• 

’• . V- 

Theoretical  Implications  v.  . 

There  was  very  little  theory  to  guide  this  research  of 
the  impact  of  political  violence  on  marketing  development. 

In  the  closely  associated  area  of  political  stability  and 
economic  development,  there -,are  writers  who  believe  that 
political  stability  is  a p-.c  -.condition  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Other  writers  believe  that  economic  development  leads 
to  political  stability.  A few  writers  believe  that  system 
legitimacy  can  either  reduce  or  expand  economic  develop- 
ment.*® Most  of  these  studies  are  based  on  cross-polity 
analysis  of  many  countries;  therefore,  their  applicability 
in  this  study  of  one  country  was  limited. 

On  balance,  the  theory  that  political  stability  is  a 
pre-condition  for  economic  development,  or  that  economic 
development  leads  to  political  stability,  was.  not  confirmed 

*®The  specific  writers  who  held  these  views  were  cited 
in  Chapters  II  and  III. 
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by  this  study.  Likewise,  the  contention  that  system  legiti- 
macy was  linked  to  economic  development  was  also  not  deter- 
mined in  this  study.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  an 
analysis  of  the  association  between  political  instability  and  ■ 
economic  development  was  not  a purpose  of  this  research. 

This  comparison  was  made  only  because  of  the  scant  theory 
available  relative  to  mar?  eirvig  development  and  political 


The  results  of  this'Yiudy  were  considerably  mixed; 
however,  trends  were  discernible  from  the  analysis.  The 
study  indicated  that  poli'':\‘.‘ul  violence  did  not  have  a 
devastating  impact  on  marketing  and  related  developments  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  general  trends  in  the  study  indicated 
that  a mild  level  of  political  violence  during  the  "pre- 
insurgency”  period  stimulated  marketing  development.  The 
median  level  of  political  'Violence  experienced  in  the 
"insurgency"  period  continued  to  stimulate  marketing  but  at 
a milder  rate.  Only  during  the  "limited  war"  period  w»as 
marketing  development  depressed  by  the  high  level  of  poli- 
tical violence. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of  political 
violence  on  the  development  of  an  infrastructure,  and  related 
systems  which  supported  marketing  operations,  were  not  as 
suggested  by  the  literature.  Political  violence  generally 
stimulated  infrastructure  development  in  all  of  the  political 
violence  time  periods  with  a few  exceptions.  The  limited 
depressing  effects  on  the  infrastructure  were  concentrated 
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in  the  "limited  war"  period  which  experienced  a high  level  of 
political  violence. 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  agriculture  produc- 
tion was  not  as  stated  in  the  literature.  The  insignificant 
association  between  paddy  production  and  political  violence 
was  a key  finding  of  this  study.  The  depressing  effect  of 
political  violence  on  rubber  production  was  concentrated  in 
the  "pre- insurgency"  and  "limited  war"  periods.  This,  within 
itself,  is  contrary  to  the  literature. 

The  impact  of  political  violence  on  consumption  patterns 
was  interesting,  since  largely  stimulated  rather  than 
depressed  the  consumption  of  most  items.  Contrary  to  the 
speculations  contained  in  the  literature,  there  was  an  insigni- 
ficant relationship  between  political  violence  and  the  con- 
sumption of  three  key  soft  goods. 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  potency  of 
political  violence  variables  were  different  from  that  re- 
ported in  the  literature.  Deaths  from  political  violence  and 
armed  attacks  as  political  violence  variables  demonstrated 
their  strength  as  the  most  potent  explanatory  variables  only 
when  they  were  associated  with  specific  research  questions. 
These  variables  appeared  to  have  limitations  as  general  poli- 
tical violence  explanatory  variables.  This  finding  was  an 
important  contribution  to  the  theory  concerning  the  use  of 
political  violence  explanatory  variables. 

Another  important  theoretical  finding  of  this  study  was 


that  explanatory  variables  changed  in  potency  and  varied 
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among  the  political  violence  time  periods.  It  was  found  that 
political  violence  indicators  were  required  to  be  associated 
with  a particular  political  violence  time  period  in  order  to 
maximize  their  significance. 

Finally,  this  study  indicated  that  the  lagged  effects  of 
political  violence  on  marketing  development  and  related 
activities  were  measurable  both  with  respect  to  lagged  period 
and  the  significance  of  the  association.  The  lagged  periou 
in  this  study  ranged  from  two  to  seven  years  and  the  level  of 
significance  ranged  from  insignificant  to  very  significant. 

Practical  Implications 

It  was  shown  in  this  study  how  sector  and  sub-sector 
employment  and  national  income  statistics  were  used  to  measure 
the  development  of  marketing  at  three  levels. _ More  impor- 
tantly, the  necessity  to  include  the  political  violence  dimen- 
sion in  marketing  development  studies  in  countries  experienc- 
ing internal  political  violence  was  demonstrated. 

The  techniques  for  separating  the  data  of  a country 
into  political  violence  time  periods  and  the  importance 
thereof  were  demonstrated  in  this  study.  Methods  for  organiz- 
ing and  interpreting  the  results  of  these  techniques  were 
presented  in  this  study. 

The  measurement  of  the  duration  and  significance  of  the 
lagged  effect  of  political  violence  on  national  marketing 
development  and  related  activities  was  demonstrated  in  this 
study.  The  selection  of  only  the  "best  fit"  model  from  the 
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OLS  regression  analysis  was  an  important  criterion  for  lagged 
analysis  of  political  violence  indicators. 

The  most  potent  political  violence  explanatory  variables 
in  the  long  term  development  period  and  the  shorter  political 
violence  time  periods  were  identified.  In  this  study,  the 
use  of  a non-weighted  political  violence  index  as  a tool  for 
developing  the  first  approximation  of  the  impact  of  political 
violence  in  single  polity  analysis  was  demonstrated. 

The  results  of  the  testing  of  marketing  development  and 
related  indicators  should  prove  very  useful  to  further  re- 
search in  this  area.  These  tests  provide  researchers  with  an 
inventory  of  indicators  which  are  worthy  of  evaluation  and 
also  a notation  of  the  indicators  which  should  be  ignored. 

An  over-all  framework  of  analysis  was  developed  in  this 
study  useful  to  analysis  of  the  impact  of  political  violence 
on  national  marketing  development  and  related  activities  in 
less-developed  countries.  The  direct  transference  of  the 
findings  of  this  study  to  studies  of  other  countries  and 
situations  must  be  done  very  carefully.  Full  realization 
that  future  applications  may  be  limited  because  each  country 
and  each  political  violence  situation  presents  a unique  set 
of  circumstances. 


Recommendations 

The  general  finding  of  this  study,  that  political  vio- 
lence did  not  depress  marketing  development,  opens  up  a new 
dimension  for  study  in  this  area.  The  first  task  for  any 
extended  study  in  this  area  should  be  to  test  the  methodology 
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of  this  study  in  studying  other  countries.  These  countries 
should  be  in  the  less-developed  economic  category  and  located 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  have  comparability  with  this 
study.  The  time  frame  of  such  future  studies  should  corres- 
pond as  closely  as  possible  with  that  of  this  study. 

Studies  of  marketing  development  in  other  less-developed 
countries,  where  modeled  after  this  research,  should  capi-  . 
talize  on  findings  of  this  research  by  using  the  marketing 
development  indicators  which  herein  demonstrated  the  greatest 
promise.  Of  course,  the  most  potent  political  violence  ex- 
planatory variables  should  be  concentrated  upon  in  order  to 
conserve  resources. 

The  use  of  political  violence  time  periods  is  recom- 
mended where  the  literature  suggests  their  use  and  where  they 
can  be  confirmed  in  the  behavior  of  political  violence  indi- 
cators. This  is  an  effective  tool  if  the  above  conditions 
can  be  satisfied. 

Also,  the  use  of  lag  techniques  to  measure  the  duration 
and  significance  of  lagged  effects  of  political  violence  on 
marketing  development  must  be  approached  with  caution.  This 
technique  should  be  used  only  when  there  is  a very  signifi- 
cant relationship  for  which  there  is  a suspected  correspond- 
ing significant  lag  structure. 

Studies  of  other  analagous  countries  or  regions  would 
add  additional  information  to  this  previously  unexplored 
aspect  of  marketing  development. 


APPENDIX  A 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


1955  THROUGH  1972 


ESTIMATE  OF  THE  LABOR  FORCE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


1955  THROUGH  1972 

The  estimate  of  the  labor  force  in  South  Vietnam  from 
1955  through  1972  was  based  upon  reported  employment  statis- 
tics to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  There  were  four  complete 
employment  censuses  conducted  in  1955,  1957,  1960  and  1966  by 
the  Vietnamese  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Statistics.  Partial  employment  surveys  were  conducted  for 
several  intervening  years.  Complete  employment  data  were 
available  in  the  primary  economic  sector  for  fishing,  forest- 
ry and  plantations.  However,  farming  and  animal  husbandry 
employment  data  in  this  sector  were  derived.  This  procedure 
is  commonly  used  to  develop  primary  sector  employment  data 
concerning  most  less-developed  countries.  In  the  secondary 
economic  sector,  labor  force  data  were  available  for  con- 
struction, manufacturing  and  utilities.  In  the  tertiary 
economic  sector,  complete  employment  data  were  available  for 
public  administration  and  defense.  Some  employment  data  were 
available  for  transportation,  communications,  services,  bank- 
ing and  finance,  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

The  missing  data  points  were  constructed  from  employ- 
ment projections  which  were  based  in  most  cases  on  the  out- 
puts of  the  corresponding  economic  sector  or  sub- sector. 
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Each  of  these  projections  are  discussed  by  economic  sector. 

The  total  national  labor  force  data  was  reported  by  the 
Vietnamese  Department  of  Labor  or  was  based  upon  labor 
participation  rates  suggested  by  the  United  Nations.1 

Primary  Sector 

The  number  of  persons  working  in  the  fishing  industry 
during  the  years  1962  through  1972  was  reported  in  the  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook  series  1964  through  1972.  The  USOM  to 
South  Vietnam  conducted  an  employment  survey  of  Vietnamese 
working  in  the  fishing  industry  in  1961,  and  reported  these 
data  in  a pamphlet.  The  number  of  persons  working  in  the 
fishing  industry  for  the  years  1955  through  1960  was  estimated 
based  on  the  number  of  fishing  boats  reported  and  the  catch 
each  year.  The  data  for  these  two  factors  are  contained  in 
the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  1954  through  1962. 

The  number  of  forestry  workers  was  reported  in  the 
Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  the  years  1960  through 
1972.  The  number  of  workers  for  the  years  1955  through  1959 
was  estimated  based  upon  the  timber  harvest  for  those  years 
contained  in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for 
these  years. 

The  number  of  plantation  workers  was  based  on  reported 
statistics  in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for 
the  years  1955,  1957,  1959,  1961  and  1963  through  1972.  The 

1United  Nations,  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East,  1973  Bangkok:  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 

Asia  and  the  Ear  East,  1974)  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  4,  p.  17,  Tables 
1,  2,  3. 
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missing  data  points  were  estimated  from  plantation  crop  pro- 
duction based  on  rubber,  tea,  coffee  and  mixed  products. 
Separate  employment  surveys  conducted  of  plantations  with 
500  hectars  or  larger  cultivation  areas  during  the  inter- 
mittent years  were  also  used  to  estimate  the  number  of  planta- 
tion workers. 

Agricultural  workers  was  a derived  figure  except  for 
the  years  when  complete  employment  censuses  were  conducted. 

Secondary  Sector 

In  the  secondary  sector,  employment  figures  for  construc- 
tion workers  were  reported  in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Year- 
book series  for  195S,  1957,  and  1960  through  1972.  Con- 
struction workers  for  the  missing  years  in  this  series  were 
estimated  based  on  the  constructed  area  reported  in  the 
Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  1954  through  1960. 
Facts  on  this  series  were  also  supported  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  which  reported  the  number  of  construction  workers  in 
South  Vietnam  employed  by  U.  S.  contractor  firms  during  the 
period  1966  through  1972. 

The  number  of  manufacturing  workers  was  based  on  re- 
ported statistics  in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series 
for  the  years  1955,  1957,  1959  and  1960  through  1972.  The 
missing  data  points  were  based  on  the  production  of  key 
manufactured  products  during  these  years. 

The  number  of  mining  and  quarrying  workers  was  reported 
for  the  years  1955,  1957,  1959  and  1960  through  1972  in  the 
Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series.  The  missing  employment 
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data  was  estimated  from  the  production  of  mining  and  quarry- 
ing products  during  these  years  as  reported  in  the  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  1954  through  1960. 

The  number  of  utility  workers  was  based  on  the  reported 
work  forces  for  all  utilities.  The  reports  were  for  the 
years  1955,  1957,  1959  and  1960  through  1972  in  the  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook  series.  The  missing  employment  data 
were  estimated  from  electrical  energy  production  which  com- 
prised the  major  portion  of  all  utility  workers. 

Tertiary  Sector 

The  number  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  workers  was  re- 
ported in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  the 
years  1955,  1957,  1960,  1962  and  1966.  The  missing  data 
points  were  estimated  from  the  number  of  business  licenses 
and  the  contribution  of  this  sub-sector  to  the  GDP. 

The  number  of  employees  of  banks,  financial  institutions 
and  insurance  companies  was  reported  in  the  Vietnam  Statis- 
tical Yearbook  series  for  the  years  1955,  1957,  1959  and  1960 
through  1972.  The  missing  employment  data  were  based  on 
reports  of  the  U.  S.  Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Vietnam  National  Bank  for  the  years  1961  through  1972. 

The  number  of  real  estate  workers  was  reported  for 
1955,  1957,  1959,  1961,  1963  and  1966  in  the  Vietnam  Statis- 
tical Yearbook  series  for  these  years.  The  missing  data 
points  were  estimated  based  upon  available  rental  apartments 
for  these  years. 
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The  number  of  automotive  transport  workers  was  reported 
in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  for  the  years  1955,  1957, 
1959,  1962  and  1966.  The  intermittent  years  were  estimated 
based  on  a factor  of  workers  per  motor  vehicle  in  use.  These 
data  were  classified  by  type  of  motor  vehicle  with  a differ- 
ent factor  for  each  type.  Raili\ray  employees  were  reported  in 
the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  all  years  1955 
through  1972.  Air  transport  workers  were  reported  for  the 
years  1963  through  1972  in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook 
series  for  these  years.  Estimates  of  air  transport  workers 
for  the  years  1955  through  1962  were  based  on  freight 
ton/kilometers  and  passenger  arrivals  and  departures  statis- 
tics. Ship  crew  workers  were  based  on  the  number  of  commer- 
cial vessels  registered  and  the  average  number  of  workers  per 
vessel. 

The  number  of  public  administration  workers  was  reported 
in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  1955,  1957, 
1959  and  1960  through  1972.  The  data  concerning  the  inter- 
mittent years  were  estimated  from  the  reported  years  and  the 
Vietnam  national  budget  which  is  also  reported  in  the  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  the  intermittent  years.  The 
number  of  defense  workers  was  based  on  U.  S.  Defense  Depart- 
ment documentation  of  the  RVNAF  plus  estimates  of  the  NFLSVN 
forces.  These  data  were  confirmed  by  U.  S.  Congressional 
committee  reports. 

Domestic  service  workers  were  reported  for  the  years 
1955,  1957,  1960  and  1966.  The  remaining  years  were 
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estimated  based  on  factors  applied  for  domestic  servants 
employed  in  the  households  of  indigenous  Vietnamese  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Vietnamese  Department  of  Labor  and  estimates  of 
the  number  of  domestic  servants  employed  by  United  States 
and  third  country  nationals. 

Private  professional  service  workers,  such  as  medical, 
legal,  accounting,  data  processing  and  others,  were  reported 
in  the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  in  most  cases  from 

1959  through  1972.  Estimates  were  made  for  the  missing  years 
by  the  author  based  on  the  total  population  by  years. 

Telecommunications  workers  were  reported  in  the  Vietnam 
Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  the  years  1955,  1957,  1959, 

1960  and  1966.  The  number  of  workers  in  this  industry  was 
estimated  for  the  missing  years  based  on  the  volume  of  tele- 
communications service  provided  which  was  also  reported  in 
the  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook  series  for  the  intermittent 
years . 

Although  these  estimates  may  be  less  than  precise  in 
terms  of  survey  information  frequently  available  in  market 
economies,  they  are  superior  for  a less-developed  country 
during  the  time  frame  1955  through  1972.  These  data  in  this 
appendix  are  based  in  most  cases  on  reported  data;  the 
creditability  of  such  data  may  be  superior  to  survey  data. 
Because  national  employment  data  is  an  aggregate  measure, 
which  is  used  with  other  aggregate  measures  of  national  in- 
come, marketing  development  and  political  violence,  it  is 
appropriate  for  the  application  which  is  made  in  this  study. 
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APPENDIX  B 

THE  ECONOMIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  ALLIED  SECTOR 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  1964  THROUGH  1972 


THE  ECONOMIC  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  ALLIED  SECTOR 


IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM  1964  THROUGH  1972 


Background 

The  existence  of  an  Allied  economic  sector  in  South 
Vietnam  became  evident  early  in  1964.  The  major  portion  of 
this  sector  is  attributable  to  the  United  States  in  two  ways: 
first,  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  United  States  mili- 
tary personnel  and  the  support  which  their  presence  required; 
second,  the  unprecedented  injection  of  massive  United  States 
economic  aid  and  assistance  into  the  economy  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Several  writers  and  agencies  have  commented  upon  the 
establishment  of  an  Allied  economic  sector  in  South  Vietnam 
and  the  impact  which  it  had  on  the  economy  and  the  social 
structure  of  the  country.  One  author  points  to  this  sector 
as  a factor  which  "completely  transformed  the  economic  and 
social  structure  of  Vietnam."'*'  He  further  calls  this  a 
sector  which  was  created  by  the  war  as  the  result  of  domestic 

expenditures  of  United  States  defense  funds  in  South  Viet- 

? ... 
nam.  The  Republic  of  Vietnam  Bureau  of  National  Sta4-  tics 

*U.  S.  Department  of  State,  United  States  Agenc(  . i. 
International  Development,  Postwar  Planning  Group  Report 
(Saigon:  United  States  Agency  for  International  Dcvelopment- 

Vietnam,  1968),  Part  II,  p.  7. 

2Ibid. , p.  8. 
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made  reference  to  workers  employed  in  the  "Allied  Service 
3 

Sector."  The  Vietnam  National  Bank  also  made  references  to 

4 

a major  "Foreign  Sector"  comprised  of  goods  and  services. 

The  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development-Vietnam 
maintained  statistics  from  1966  through  1972  on  "U.S.  Sector 
Employment."^ 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  other  researchers  to 
analyse  the  Allied  sector  5$  South  Vietnam.  Most  analyses 
have  been  hampered  by  a paucity  of  timely  data,  resulting  in 
the  analysis  covering  only  one  or  two  years.  Most  analyses 
of  the  Allied  seccor  attacked  the  problem  in  terms  of  the 
effects  on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  event  of  Allied 
troop  withdrawals.  One  broad  approach  examined  shifts  in 
employment  in  the  Allied  sector  comparing  1965  with  1968.^ 
Another  author  examined  the  impact  of  United  States  military 
expenditures,  piaster  purchases  and  economic  aid  for  the 
years  1964  through  1970.  This  latter  effort  resulted  in  a 


3 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1972 
(Saigon:  National  Institute  of  Statistics,  1973),  p.  292 . 

^Republic  of  Vietnam,  Annual  Report,  National  Bank  of 
Vietnam,  Fiscal  Year  1972  (Saigon:  National  Bank  of  Vietnam, 

1972),  p.  9. 

^U.S.  Department  of  State,  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Vietnam  Economic  Data,  July- 
September,  1975  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Agency  for 

International  Development,  1973),  p.  15. 

^Jamcs  D.  Mictus,  The  Vietnamese  Economy  (Groton-on- 
liudson,  New  York:  Hudson  Institute,  1968),  p.  8. 


more  thorough  analysis  but  did  not  cover  all  the  aspects  and 

7 

time  period  of  interest  to  this  study. 

Employment 

Employment  figures  were  available  for  the  United  States 
element  of  this  sector.  These  figures  reflected  Vietnamese 
nationals,  third  country  nationals,  and  United  States  citizen 
civilians  who  were  employe  oy  United  States  civilian  and 

i * 4 

military  agencies  and  the';r;  contractors.  These  employment 
figures  did  not  include  Vietnamese  domestic  workers.  These 
domestics  were  employed  on  an  individual  basis  by  private 
Allied  citizens  living  in  Vietnam  or  employees  of  private 
United  States  and  third  country  companies  doing  business  in 
South  Vietnam  not  under  contract  to  a United  States  agency. 
However,  these  workers  were  included  in  the  sector  employment 
analysis  in  Chapter  IV.  Total  employment  in  the  United 
States  sub-sector  increased  fyom  13.6  thousand  in  1964  to  a 
peak  of  175.0  thousand  in  1969,  then  declined  to  65.2  thousand 
at  the  close  of  the  study  in  1972.  As  a percent  of  the  South 
Vietnam  labor  force  this  sub-sector  was  never  more  than  2.6 

O 

percent.  The  occupational  breakout  of  the  Vietnamese 
nationals  employed  in  this  sub-sector  was  approximately  35 
percent  construction  workers,  64  percent  service  workers  and 


7 

Buu  I!oan,  "The  South  Vietnamese  Economy  in  the  Transi- 
tion to  Peace  and  After,"  Asian  Survey,  Vol.  XI,  No.  4 
(April  1971),  pp.  308-309. 

0 

See  Table  37  this  Appendix. 
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q 

1 percent  retail  workers.  In  terms  of  total  national 
employment,  this  sector  was  not  significant.  Its  importance, 
if  any,  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  work  force  in  this  sector 
possessed  more  advanced  skills  than  most  of  the  Vietnamese 
work  force. ^ 

Allied  Military  Personnel 

A dimension  of  this  sector,  which  had  a decided  impact 

on  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam,  was  the  number  of  Allied 

military  personnel  stationed  in  South  Vietnam.  The  presence 

of  Allied  personnel  reached  a significant  level  in  1964  when 

there  were  23.°  thousand  Allied  personnel  stationed  in  South 

Vietnam.  The  tour  of  duty  for  most  Allied  personnel  at  that 

11 

time  was  twelve  months.  The  number  of  Allied  personnel 

continued  to  increase  and  reached  a peak  of  606.0  thousand 

at  the  end  of  1968.  After  this  peak,  Allied  personnel  were 

gradually  reduced,  and  at  the  close  of  1972,  there  were  only 

1 2 

92.9  thousand  Allied  personnel  stationed  in  South  Vietnam. 


9 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Ambassa- 
dor, U.S.  Embassy,  Saigon,  "Occupational  Characteristics  of 
the  Workforce  of  the  U.S.  Sector  of  the  Economy  of  South 
Vietnam  as  of  Juno  30,  1967"  (Saigon:  U.S.  Embassy,  1968), 

Table  2,  p.  7. 

■^Ibid.  , pp.  8-15 . 

11 

Prior  to  February  1965,  a limited  number  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  were  accompanied  by  their 
families  and  their  tour  of  duty  was  24  months. 

12 

See  Table  38,  this  Appendix. 
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Currency  Conversion 

The  spending  of  United  States  dollars  converted  to 

piasters  in  support  of  United  States  and  Allied  personnel  in 

South  Vietnam  was  reflected  in  the  piaster  purchases  made  by  ■ 

the  United  States  Disbursing  Officer  from  1964  through  1972. 

In  1964,  42.0  million  U.S,.  dollars  were  converted  into 

piasters  and  used  to  mee‘i'4,'  ited  States  government  obliga- 

tions  in  South  Vietnam  c *V\'  old  to  United  States  personnel  to 

meet  private  obligations <iis  level  of  expenditure  continued 

to  increase  and  reached  j.vpeak  of  403.0  million  U.S.  dollars 
13 

in  1971.  Of  course,  so  e U.S.  dollar  instruments  were 
converted  to  piasters  through  other  than  official  channels. 
This  was  largely  true  because  the  unofficial  (black  market) 
rate  of  exchange  averaged  50  percent  above  the  official 
personal  accommodation  rate  of  exchange  from  1964  through 
1970. 14 

The  piasters  purchased  by  the  United  States  were  used  to 
purchase  goods  and  services  from  the  Vietnamese  economy. 

United  States  government  and  contractor  expenditures  of 
piasters  were  for  salaries  of  Vietnamese  employees,  construc- 
tion materials,  utilities,  real  property  and  maintenance  and 
repair  services  which  were  incidental  to  United  States  and 
Allied  forces  operations.  Personal  expenditures  of  piasters 
were  made  by  United  States  and  Allied  personnel  for  services, 

13 

See  table  39,  this  Appendix. 

14 

Republic  of  Vietnam,  Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook, 

1972,  p.  247. 


transportation,  rent,  goods  and  entertainment.  These  primary 
injections  of  spending  in. the  domestic  economy  of  South 
Vietnam  had  an  obvious  multiplier  effect  as  each  new  round 
of  spending  created  additional  spending.  The  multiplier 
effect  of  United  States  spending  in  South  Vietnam  was  esti- 
mated to  be  1.82.^  x . 

Many  of  the  piasters.*  *o  exchanged  illegally  for  dollar 
instruments  (military  paw.vnt  certificates  (MPC)).  These 
dollar  instruments  enabler  th*-  local  population  to  buy  Post 
Exchange  items  even  though  they  were  not  legally  entitled  to 
Exchange  privileges  in  mo s v -.ases.  These  illegal  purchases 
of  MPCs  were  estimated  by  national  income  experts  of  the 
Vietnam  National  Bank  to  be  roughly  10  percent  of  the 
registered  U.S.  piaster  purchases.^ 

Trade  Balance 

South  Vietnam  had  a proving  negative  trade  balance  over 
the  entire  period  of  this  study  from  1955  through  1972.  The 
trade  balance  radically  increased  from  -276.6  million  U.S. 
dollars  in  1964  to  a peak  of  -820.2  million  U.S.  dollars  in 

.w 

1969.  Well  over  half  of  this  trade  deficit  was  financed  by 

17 

United  States  economic  aid  and  assistance.  A significant 
portion  of  United  States  aid  was  in  the  form  of  commercial 
imports  of  raw  materials  and  consumables.  Commercial  imports 

^Buu  Iloan,  "The  South  Vietnamese  Economy  in  the  Transi- 
tion to  Peace  and  After,"  p.  309. 

16Ibid.,  p.  310. 

17 

See  Table  40,  this  Appendix. 
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which  were  financed  under  the  United  States  economic  assis- 
tance program  increased  from  112.7  million  U.S.  dollars  in 
19134  to  313.0  million  dollars  in  1972.  *** 

An  indication  of  t-he  true  over-all  impact  of  the  Allied  • 
sector  was  obtainable  by  combining  the  total  United  States 
economic  aid  and  assistance  with  the  United  States  purchase 
of  piasters.  When  we  c-o^pa . od  this  total  with  the  expendi- 
tures on  GNP  in  South  W?  the  full  impact  of  the  Allied 

sector  was  brought  into7j:'V*uv»  For  example,  the  value  of 
United  States  economic  a'd-  nd  piaster  purchases  for  1966  was 
115.0  billion  piasters  wh rcl - was  48.7  percent  of  the  1966  GNP 
of  South  Vietnam.  By  1972,  United  States  aid  and  piaster 
purchases  had  increased  to  425.2  billion  piasters  which  was 
still  37.3  percent  of  the  1972  GNP.  Over  the  years  1964 
through  1972,  United  States  economic  aid  and  piaster  purchases 
contributed  an  estimated  .anni.  , ] average  of  39.7  percent  to 
the  GNP  of  South  Vietnam. ' " * Of  course,  the  accuracy  of  this 
estimate  of  the  United  States  sub-sector  contribution  to  the 
GNP  of  South  Vietnam  was  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which 
the  exchange  rates  and  multipliers  used  reflect  the  true 
value  of  economic  transactions.  However,  the  estimate  was 
believed  to  be  a fair  evaluation  of  the  general  role  which 
the  Allied  sub-sector  played  in  the  economy  of  South  Vietnam 
from  1964  through  1972. 


1 8 

See  Table  41,  this  Appendix. 
19 

See  Table  42,  this  Appendix. 
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TABLE  37 

UNITED  STATES  SUB-SECTOR  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
(000) 


Year 

Vietnamese 

Nationals 

Third 

Country  i 
Nationals 

United 

States 

Nationals 

Total 

Percentage 
of  Labor 
Force 

1964 

7.6 

6.0 

13.6 

.2 

1965 

51.6 

.1 

' 8.0 

59.7 

1966 

126.0 

.2 

10.0 

136.2 

2.3 

1967 

141.5 

15.6 

12.0 

169.1 

2.6 

1968 

140.0 

18.9 

13.3 

172.2 

2.6 

1969 

144.8 

18.3 

11.9 

175.0 

2.6 

1970 

126.5 

10.7 

10.0 

147.2 

2.1 

1971 

101.8 

5.6 

9.7 

1-17.1 

1.6 

1972 

54.7 

2.7 

7.8 

65.2 

.8 

SOURCES:  Data  for  1964-1965  are  adapted  from  Republic 

of  Vietnam,  Joint  Postwar  Planning  Group  (Draft)  (Saigon, 
1968),  Part  II,  p.  12. 

Data  for  1966-1972  are  adapted  from  Department  of  State, 
Agency  foi  International  Development,  Vietnam  Economic  Data 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Agency  for  International  Development)  , 

April-June  1974,  p.  17. 

Data  for  1965-1966  regarding  foreign  workers  allowed  to 
reside  in  South  Vietnam  are  extracted  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, Vietnam  Statistical  Yearbook,  1969  (Saigon:  National 

Institute  of  Statistics,  1970),  p.  350. 

Data  for  1964-1966  regarding  United  States  Nationals 
allowed  to  reside  in  South  Vietnam  arc  author's  estimates 
based  on  discussion  with  Vietnam  desk  officer,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Agency  for  International  Development,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  during  July  1975. 
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TABLE  37--Contimicd 

NOTES:  Data  docs  not  include  domestic  employees  of 

United  States  civilian  or  military  personnel  but  only  employ- 
ees of  U.S.  government  agencies  or  their  contractors  (United 
States,  Third  Country  and  Vietnamese  firms). 

Employment  of  Vietnamese  Nationals  in  the  U.S.  Sector 
prior  to  1964  is  included  in  the  employment  estimates  for  the 
appropriate  sector,  i.e.,  construction,  clerical  services, 
transportation,  etc.  See  Appendix  A. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  ALLIED  FORCES  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
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SOURCES:  Data  for  1964-1970  regarding  Asian  Allied  forces  are  adapted  from  Republic 

of  Vietnam,  Viet-Nam  Bulletin,  (Washington,  D.C.:  Embassy  of  Vietnam)  Info.  Series  26 

(March,  1970J"! 
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TABLE  39 

UNITED  STATES  PIASTER  TRANSACTION 


IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


Year 

Piaster  Purchases  With  Dollars 
By  U.S.  Disbursing  Officer 

VN$ 

(Billion) 

US$ 

(Million) 

1964 

2.5  . 

42.0  a 

1965 

D 

74.0 

1966 

D 

233.1 

1967 

19.2 

202.8  ^ 

1968 

36.7 

310.8  “ 

1969 

40.9 

346.7  d 

1970 

41.2  ’ 

318.3 

1971 

74.0 

403.0 

1972 

77.6 

228.9 

SOURCE:  Department  of  State,  Agency  for  International 

Development,  Vietnam  Economic  Data,  July-September  1973, 

No.  16  (Washington,  E.C. : Agency  for  International  Develop- 

ment, 1973),  p.  19. 


NOTE:  Prior  to  1964  piaster  required  for  the  payment  of 

United  States  obligations  in  South  Vietnam  were  generated  by 
retention  of  10  percent  of  total  piasters  from  the  sale  of. 
agricultural  commodities  in  surplus  in  the  United  States  as 
provided  for  in  Title  I of  Public  Law  480.  See  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Agency  for  International  Development,  Annual 
Statistical  Bulletin,  1968,  No.  11  (Washington,  D.C.:  Agency 

for  International  Development,  1968),  p.  200. 

n 

U.S.  expenditures  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  5-10 
million  U.S.  dollars  higher  according  to  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  data.  However,  since  these  expenditures 
were  by  contractors,  etc.,  who  were  permitted  to  deal 
directly  with  the  commercial  banks,  they  arc  not  included 
above. 
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TABLE  39--Continued 


L 

impossible  to  obtain 
fact  that  breakout  between 
accommodation  rate  and  the 


piaster  equivalents  due  to  the 
amounts  purchased  under  the 
official  rate  are  unavailable. 


c10.2  billion  piasters  purchased  at  80  piasters  per  one  . 
U.S.  dollar  and  8.9  billion  piasters  purchased  at  118  piasters 
per  one  U.S.  dollar. 

^Converted  at  118  piasters  per  one  U.S.  dollar. 


TRADE  BALANCE  AND  PERCENTAGE  FINANCING 
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PROPERTIES  OI«  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  EVENTS  VARIABLES 


1955  THROUGH  1972 


PROPERTIES  OF  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE  EVENTS  VARIABLES 


1955  THROUGH  1972 

Five  basic  political  violence  variables  were  selected 

£ ■' 

for  use  in  this  study.  These  variables  were  employed  to 
measure  the  impact  of  a wide  range  of  political  violence  in 
South  Vietnam  from  1955  through  1972  on  the  national  market- 
ing development  of  that  country.  These  indicators  repre- 
sented a continuum  of  the  intensity  of  political  instability 
ranging  from  mild  political  instability  to  extreme  political 
instability  over  the  period  of  the  study.1  Also,  there  was 
a continuum  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  destabilizing 
political  violence  events  from  very  infrequent  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  variables  to  very  frequent  occurrence  of  most  of 
the  variables. 

The  literature  review  regarding  the  use  of  indicator' 
of  political  violence,  presented  in  Chapter  III,  suggests 


Political  violence  events  have  been  weighted  by  other 
researchers  for  use  in  cross-polity  studies  by  ordering  the 
events  into  a scale.  See  Betty  A.  Nesvold,  "Scalogram  Analy- 
sis of  Political  Violence,"  Comparative  Political  Studies, 

Vol.  2,  No.  2 (July,  1969),  pp.  172-194,  and  Ivo  K.  Feierabend 
and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive  Behavior  Within 
Politics,  1948-1962:  A Cross -National  Study,"  Journal  of 

Conflict  Resolution,  Vol.  X,  No.  3 (September,  1966) , pp. 
251-256 
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that  the  five  variables  selected  for  use  in  this  study  best 
represent  the  underlying  dimension  of  political  violence  in 
South  Vietnam.  A sixth  political  violence  variable,  which 
included  both  the  intensity  and  frequency  aspect  of  the  basic  , 
five  political  violence  variables,  was  generated  by  cumulat- 
ing the  basic  variables  into  an  index  of  political  violence 
on  both  an  annual  and  quart >-rly  basis. 

Definitions  -.  - 

- 2 
Political  violence  events  variables  are  defined  as 

* ' 1 r 

follows  and  are  listed  in  ascending  order  of  political  insta- 
bility. ^ 

4 

Protest  Demonstrations  (Code  PRDEM506) : A non-violent 

gathering  of  people  organized  for  the  announced  purpose  of 
protesting  against  a regime,  government  or  one  or  more  of  its 
leaders;  or  against  its  ideology,  policy,  intended  policy  or 
lack  of  policy;  or  against, its  previous  action  or  intended 
action. 


2 

The  political  violence  events,  their  definitions  and 
grouping,  are  compiled  from  Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and 
Michael  C.  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 
Indicators,  2nd  ed.  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 

1972),  pp.  59-70. 

3 

Betty  A.  Nesvole,  "Scalogram  Analysis  of  Political  Vio- 
lence," and  lvo  K.  Feierabcnd  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend, 
"Aggressive  Behavior  Within  Polities,  1948-1962:  A Cross- 

Nationa?  Study." 

^Codes  have  been  used  for  easy  reference  in  computer 
application. 
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Government  Sanction  (Code  GVTSA5T9):  An  action  taken 

by  the  authorities  to  neutralize,  suppress  or  eliminate  a 
perceived  threat  to  the  security  of  the  government,  the 
regime  or  the  state  itself. 

Riots  (Code  RT0TSS01):  A violent  demonstration  or  dis- 

turbance involving  a large  number  of  people.  "Violence" 
implies  the  use  of  physical  force  and  is  usually  evidenced  by 
the  destruction  of  proper-!-;; . the  wounding  or  killing  of 
people  by  authorities,  the  use  of  riot  control  equipment, 
such  as  clubs,  gas,  guns  or  water  cannons,  and  by  the  rioters' 
use  of  various  weapons. 

Armed  Attacks  (Code  ARATK504) : An  act  of  violent  poli- 

tical conflict  carried  out  by  (or  on  behalf  of)  an  organized 
group  with  the  objective  of  weakening  or  destroying  the  power 
exercised  by  another  organized  group. 

Deaths  from  Political  Violence  (Code  DFMPV502) : Unlike 

the  other  indicators,  the  number  of  deaths  from  political 
violence  is  not  an  event  variable,  but  a body  count.  The 
deaths  reported  occur  mainly  in  conjunction  with  armed 
attacks,  but  also  with  riots  and  to  a lesser  extent  with 
demonstrations . 

Cumulative  Political  Violence  Events  Index  (Code 
ACPVIND) : The  five  political  violence  events  variables  are 

summed  to  form  a gross  indicator  of  the  intensity  and  fre- 
quency of  political  violence  on  both  an  annual  and  quarterly 
basis. 
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Sources  of  Political  Violc n r c Events  Data 

The  annual  political  violence  events  data  used  in  the 
study  were  provided  on  computer  tape  by  the  Inter-University 
Consortium  for  Political  Research,  the  University  of 
Michigan,  for  the  years  1955  through  1967.  The  quarterly 
political  violence  events  data  for  the  years  1955  through 
1967  were  compiled  by  this  researcher  from  a daily  events 
data  file  which  also  was  provided  on  computer  tape  by  the 
Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political  Research.  The 
annual  political  violence  events  data  for  the  years  1955 
through  1967  are  also  published  in  the  World  Handbook  of 
Political  and  Social  Indicators.^  The  daily  political  vio- 
lence events  data  have  not  been  published  as  a separate 
series. 

The  scope  of  this  study  required  that  the  annual  and 
quarterly  political  violence  events  data  for  the  years  1968 
through  1972  be  developed.  This  extension  of  the  political 
violence  events  data  series  was  approached  by  this  researcher 
on  the  same  basis  and  utilizing  the  same  techniques  as  those 
employed  by  the  Inter-University  Consortium  for  Political 


^Charles  Lewis  Taylor  and  Michael  C.  Hudson,  World  Hand- 
book of  Political  and  Social  Indicators  (New  Haven:  Yale 

University  Press,  1972),  pp.  88-123. 
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Research.  The  New  York  Times  Index  was  used  as  the  source. ^ 
The  political  violence  events  data  were  extracted,  organized, 
classified,  coded  and  summarized,  utilizing  the  same  rules 
used  by  the  coders  who  developed  the  political  events  data 

7 

for  the  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social  Indicators. 

Two  coders  were  utilized  to  extend  the  political  vio- 
lence events  data  series.  Both  coders  were  experienced  in 
the  social  sciences  and  data  collection.  Coder  number  one 
coded  years  1969,  1971  and  1972.  Coder  number  two  coded 
years  1968  and  1970.  In  a sample  of  each  coder's  work,  no 
variance  was  found  in  the  following  political  events  data: 
protest  demonstrations,  government  sanctions,  and  riots. 


6The  New  York  Times  Index  was  used  as  the  primary  source 
for  political  violence  data  concerning  South  Vietnam.  See 
Taylor  and  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political  and  Social 
Indicators , pp.  417,  418.  The  New  York  Times  sources  con- 
sulted  were : The  New  York  Times  Company,  The  New  York  Times 

Index,  1968  (New  York:  The  New  York  Times,  Inc.,  1969),  Vol. 

56 , pp . 1562-1656 . The  New  York  Times  Company,  The  New  York 
Times  Index,  1969  (New  York:  The  New  York  Times,  Inc.,  1970), 

Vol.  57,  pp.  1796-1882.  The  New  York  Times  Company,  The  New 
York  Times  Index,  1970  (New  York:  The  New  York  Times,  Inc., 

1971) , Vol . 58,  pp.  2121-2222.  The  New  York  Times  Company, 

The  New  York  Times  Index,  1971  (New  York:  The  New  York 

Times,  Inc.,  1972),  Vol.  59,  pp.  1864-1948.  The  New  York 
Times  Company,  The  New  York  Times  Index,  1972  (New  York: 

The  New  York  Times , Inc.  , 1973) , Vol . 60,  pp.  2374-2666. 

^See  Appendix  1 "The  Collection  of  Political  Events 
Data,"  Taylor  and  Hudson,  World  Handbook  of  Political  and 
Social  Indicators,  pp.  391  -423  , and  Charles  Lewis  Taylor”  and 
Michael  C.  Hudson  with  collaboration  of  Katherine  II.  Dolan, 
Edwin  G.  Dolan,  John  T.  Dow  and  John  D.  Sullivan,  World  Hand- 
book of  Political  and  Social  Indicators  13  (Code  Books  I- 111) 
(Ann  Arbor:  Inter- University  Consortium  for  Political  Re- 

search, University  of  Michigan,  1970), 
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A variance  o£  only  .02  percent  was  found  in  armed  attacks. 
Deaths  from  political  violence  reflected  a variance  of  .05 
percent. 

Codinfication 

Each  coder  was  equipped  with  the  above  operational 
definitions  for  each  political  violence  event  variable.  The 

O 

following  specific  coding  rules  were  provided  to  each  coder. 
In  order  to  minimize  confusion  and  insure  accuracy,  the  rules 
were  stated  in  terms  which  would  establish  the  identity  of  an 
event  within  a class  (variable  series)  or  establish  the  fact 
that  the  event  did  not  belong  to  a particular  class  (variable 
series) . A short  training  period  was  conducted  after  which 
the  fules  were  slightly  revised  to  improve  clarity  and  uni- 
formity of  coding. 

Protest  Demonstration  (Code  PRDEM506) : This  Variable 

Is-- 

--Protest  issues  which  are  perceived  as  significant 
at  the  national  level. 

--All  protest  directed  at  all  branches  and  levels  of 
government . 

--All  demonstrations  for  or  against  a foreign  (govern- 
ment outside  South  Vietnam)  government,  its  leaders 
or  visiting  representatives. 

--Any  organized  opposition  to  or  demonstration  against 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  by  any  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  (to  include  the  Viet  Cong  or  other 
rebel  groups) . 


O 

Those  coding  rules  were  consistent  with  and  amplifica- 
tions of  the  rules  used  by  t lie  coders  of  the  World  Handbook 
of  Political  and  Social  Indicators. 
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--A  non-violent  gathering  of  people  which  has  a measur- 
able beginning  and  terminates  peacefully. 

This  Variable  Is  Not-- 

- -Organized  and  formal  election  meetings,  rallies  and 
boycotts. 

--Acts  of  protest  carried  out  by  individuals  or  very 
small  groups  (25  or  less) . 

--Organized  boycotts  of  government  services,  unless  it 
is  directed  against  the  political  element  of  the 
government . 

A protest  demonstration  which  escalates  into  violent 
actions  of  property  destruction  and  bloodshed  which  is  a riot. 
It  would  be  coded  as  first  a protest  demonstration  and  then 
as  a riot  if  it  becomes  violent. 

Government  Sanctions  (Code  6VTSA519) : This  Variable  Is-- 

--A  specific  government  response  to  a perceived  security 
problem  at  the  national  level. 

--A  sanction  which  may  be  carried  out  at  some  sub- 
national  level. 

--Government  action  against  perceived  internal  or  ex- 
ternal threats  or  interference. 

--Specifically,  Censorship  is  an  action  to  limit,  curb 
or  intimidate  the  mass  media;  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  books,  radio  or  television.  (Typical  cen- 
sorship is  actions  to  close  newspapers  or  censor 
articles  of  domestic  press  or  dispatches  sent  out  of 
the  country.) 

--The  restriction  of  political  participation,  such  as 
martial  law,  mobilizing  troops  for  domestic  security, 
or  instituting  a curfew.  Can  be  action  against  a 
party,  individual  or  organization.  The  banning  of 
political  parties  and  activities  or  acts  of  harass- 
ment such  as  denying  a permit  to  hold  a public  meet- 
ing. The  arrest  of  opposition  politicians  on  grounds 
of  state  security,  the  exiling  or  deportation  of 
persons  for  political  action,  and  the  arrest  or 
detention  of  persons  for  involvement  or  reported 
involvement  in  political  protest  actions. 


--Espionage,  is  an  action  by  the  authorities  in  which 
one  or  more  persons  (nationals  or  foreigners)  are 
arrested  or  detained  on  charges  of  spying,  sabotage  or 
prohibited  interference  in  the  domestic  politics  of 
the  state  constituting  a threat  to  internal  security. 

This  Variable  Is  Not-- 

--A  protest  demonstration,  riot,  armed  attack  or  death 
from  political  violence.  (These  may  also  occur  in 
connection  with  a government  sanction  and  are  coded 
separately. ) 

--Easily  determinable  because  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain when  a sanction  begins  and  when  it  ends. 

Riots  (Code  RTOTSSOl) : This  Variable  Is-- 

- -Characterized  by  spontaneity  and  tumultuous  group 
behavior. 

--Either  a planned  or  unplanned  event. 

--A  situation  in  which  the  riot  organizers  and  planners 
are  often  a small  part  of  the  total  riot  group. 

--Characterized  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  people 
involved  are  violently  agitated  in  their  behavior. 

--Made  up  of  people  in  a crowd  or  mob  who  are  excited 
or  confused,  and  who  engage  in  unpredictable  acts  of 
disorder. 

--An  apparent  spontaneous  event. 

--An  event  in  which  the  objective  of  the  violence  seems 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  objects  of  the  rioters' 
political  discontent  to  a dispassionate  observer. 

--Rioters  who  often  number  100  or  more  persons  but  may 
be  reported  as  a riot  if  only  tens  arc  involved. 

--An  event  which  involves  physical  force  and  results  in 
the  destruction  of  property  and  bloodshed,  both  by 
the  rioters  and  the  government. 

--Always  countered  by  the  government  with  force. 

--An  event  which  may  take  place  in  a ruling  body  of 
government. 
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This  Variable  Is  Not-- 

--Violent  raids  against  property  and  persons- -this  is  an 
armed  attack- -if  directed  against  the  government,  and 
a government  sanction  if  directed  by  the  government 
against  some  group. 

--A  peaceful  demonstration,  but  it  may  begin  as  one  and 
then  expand  into  a riot  by  taking  on  the  dimension  of 
violence. 

--A  planned  attack  which  has  organization,  targets  and 
objectives  and  then  withdraws--this  is  an  armed  attack. 

Armed  Attacks  (Code  ARATX504) : This  Variable  Is-- 

- -Characterized  by  bloodshed,  physical  struggle  or  the 
destruction  of  property. 

--An  event  which  employs  a wide  variety  of  weapons  such 
as  guns,  explosives,  aircraft,  bombs,  chemicals,  etc. 

--An  event  which  includes  all  organized  political  vio- 
lence in  a political  system. 

--An  event  in  which  the  target  of  the  attack  is  the 
regime,  government  or  political  leader,  or  its 
ideology,  policy  or  actions;  but  it  may  also  be  a 
religious,  ethnic,  racial,  linguistic  or  special 
interest  minority. 

--One  which  includes  both  friendly  and  enemy  attacks. 

--A  government  action  or  attack  which  is  greater  than 
normal  punitive  measures  which  are  coded  as  govern- 
ment sanctions. 

--Exemplified  by  attacks  on  government  buildings, 
personnel,  public  utilities,  roads  and  transport 
facilities,  dwelling  places,  factories  and  markets. 
(Whole  villages  may  be  t lie  target  and  are  often 
reported  as  acts  of  sabotage,  terrorism  or  liberation.) 

This  Variable  Is  Not-- 

--Acts  of  non-political  violence  (criminal  acts)  govern- 
ment sanctions. 

--Protest  demonstrations  and  riots. 

--Confrontations  of  the  armed  forces  of  two  or  more 
countries  in  a situation  of  international  wars. 

--Assassinations. 
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Deaths  from  Political  Violence  (Code  DI;MPV 502)  : This 

Variable  Is-- 

--Persons  of  South  Vietnam  who  die  participating  in 
foreign  interventions  in  the  country,  but  it  does 
not  include  foreigners. 

--A  body  count  of  South  Vietnamese  both  friendly  and 
enemy. 

This  Variable  Is  Not-- 

- -Foreigners  (people  not  South  Vietnamese). 

--Assassinated  victims. 

--Victims  of  political  executions,  deaths  in  enemy 
prisons,  deaths  in  formal  warfare  or  deaths  in  border 
incidents  with  other  countries  which  occur  outside 
South  Vietnam. 

--Victims  of  ordinary  criminal  homicide. 

--Reports  which  specify  "casualties"  or  "victims";  it 
is  "deaths"  only. 

Statistical  Characteristics  of  Political 
Violence  Events  Data 

The  annual  and  quarterly  political  violence  events  data 
were  organized  into  tables  for  easy  reference.  See  Tables 
43  and  44.  The  reader  should  keep  in  mind  the  three  poli- 
tical violence  time  periods;  "Pre-Insurgency"--1955  through 
1960;  "Insurgency"--1961  through  1964;  and  "Limited  War"-- 
1965  through  1972.  The  annual  and  quarterly  cumulative 
political  violence  indices  were  graphed  in  histograms  to 
portray  changes  in  the  intensity  and  frequency  of  political 
violence.  See  Figures  38  and  39.  There  was  an  ever  in- 
creasing intensity  and  frequency  of  political  violence  over 
the  entire  development  period  as  reflected  in  both  the 
annual  and  quarterly  cumulative  political  violence  indices. 
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Significant  peaks  and  valleys  were  evident  in  these  politi- 
cal violence  indices  which  reflected  the  constantly  changing 
impact  of  political  violence.  The  basic  political  violence 
events  variables  were  not  charted,  but  their  dimensions  will  - 
be  discussed. 

The  dimensions  of  both  annual  and  quarterly  basic  poli- 
tical violence  events  data  were  summarized  in  Tables  45  and 
46.  Most  of  the  political  violence  variables  had  a wide 
range  between  their  maximum  and  minimum  values,  since  most 
of  these  indicators  had  minimum  values  of  less  than  twenty 
events.  These  events  largely  occurred  during  the  "pre- 
insurgency" time  period.  There  was  a wide  separation 
between  the  mean  and  median  values  in  each  series  because  of 
wide  variance.  The  measures  of  dispersion  such  as  the 
standard  deviation,  variance  and  coefficient  of  variation 
indicate  that  there  were  wide  dispersions  of  the  data  in 
most  of  the  series  about  their  means.  It  is  also  inter- 
esting to  note  that  all  of  the  data  series  were  positively 
skewed  to  the  right.  This  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  high 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  all  political  violence  vari- 
ables during  the  "limited  war"  time  period.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  all  of  the  political  violence  series  contained 
significant  peaks  in  their  distributions  as  indicated  by 
the  relatively  large  moment  coefficients  of  kurtosis  with 
each  distribution  experiencing  a lcptokurtic  condition. 
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Regression  Statistics  fLEASTAT)  software  computer  package  in  an  IBM-360  computer  system. 
aVariables  have  been  coded  for  ease  in  computer  application. 
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